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Comparatively few people are aware that there are still in exis- 
tence in Connecticut about one hundred Indians of Pequot-Mohegan 
blood. A colony of some fifty individuals of this group, now mostly 
employed as farm and factory hands, is still to be found at the vil- 
lage of Mohegan, some miles south of Norwich, Connecticut ; the 
remaining fifty live in adjacent towns and visit their people only 
occasionally. The land at Mohegan is now owned in severalty, as 
the reservation went out of title years ago. The Indians are con- 
sequently all citizens of the United States and enjoy all the privi- 
leges of the courts and schools. A Congregational church is sup- 
ported by the Indians at Mohegan. 

Although these people are really Pequots in language, they 
nevertheless refer to themselves as Mohegans (Mihi’ganiik), a dis- 
crepancy which seems to have originated in the following manner : 
An old Pequot tradition tells of the emigration of that tribe in about 
the year 1600, from upper Hudson river, where they lived as 
neighbors of those Mohicans who were, as is‘ well known, a branch 
of the Lenni Lenape and who consequently spoke a Delaware dia- 
lect. The Munsees of Hagersville, Ontario, and the Delawares of 
the Cherokee reservation in Indian Territory and of Ottawa, Kansas, 
are the sole modern representatives of the Lenni Lenape.' The 


1So Prince in American Journal of Philology, XX\, pp. 295 ff. 
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cause of this Pequot removal is not very clear, although it may be 
conjectured that it was probably due to over-population. These 
people may have been years on their journey from the Hudson 
river territory eastward, and they no doubt settled in various places 
in Connecticut while en route. It is evident that as soon as they 
reached Connecticut river they turned southward, following the 
west bank, until their course was checked by the waters of Long 
Island sound. Their final descent on this southern territory must, 
however, have been abrupt and violent, as it caused the disruption 
of the Niantics who were then in possession of that region,one branch 
of whom, being separated from their kinsfolk, was thenceforth known 
as the Western Niantics. The remainder of the Niantics were prob- 
ably driven by the Pequots across the Paucatuck, where they contin- 
ued their tribal existence more or less mixed with the Narragansetts.! 

Not long after these events, Uncas, a Pequot of “ royal”’ blood, 
started a rebellion against Sassacus, who had become grand sachem 
of the Pequots after the slaying of his father, Wopigwooit, by the 
Dutch. Uncas’ object, it would appear, was to depose Sassacus 
and obtain the leadership of the Pequots for himself. Uncas based 
his claims on his own and his wife’s “ royal’ descent. Sassacus, 
however, defeated Uncas in a severe battle, and the latter, attended 
by a few followers, fled to the Narragansetts. Soon afterward he 
was pardoned by Sassacus and allowed to return, but twice again, 
ambition proving stronger than honor, he made the same attempt. 
After the third effort at rebellion, Sassacus summarily banished 
Uncas, who then, with a very meager following, took up his resi- 
dence on Connecticut river. Naturally enough, his band was aug- 
mented from time to time by renegades and criminals from other 
tribes, and his people thus increased in numbers. Thus there grew 
up an offshoot of the Pequot nation under Uncas, a branch of the 
tribe for which the need of a new name was felt. In cognizance of 
the fact that their parent stock had originally come from the Mo- 
hican country, it seems to me that the name “ Mohican,” or ‘“ Mo- 
hegan,” was arbitrarily adopted by these seceders, a name which to 
the present day has been retained by their descendants who con- 
stitute the community at the village of Mohegan. Their language, 


'So De Forest, /ndians of Connecticut, p. 59. 
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of course, remained Pequot, a dialect which shows a more striking 
kinship with the idiom of the Rhode Island Narragansetts and with 
the present speech of the Canadian Abenakis than with the lan- 
guage of the Lenni Lenape Mohicans. 

In view of this fact, then, and in spite of their tradition, it seems 
probable either that the Pequot-Mohegans were only distantly akin 
to the Mohicans of the Hudson river region, or that the Pequots 
had modified their language to a New England form during the years 
of their immigration into Connecticut. The former theory is the 
more likely of the two. There is no reason to doubt that the Pe- 
quots came originally from the valley of the Hudson. In spite of 
the noteworthy similarity of language between all the Connecticut 
tribes, the Pequots were always regarded as detested aliens by the 
other Indians of this region. 

This whole question regarding the mutual relationships of the 
eastern Algonquian clans is a very obscure one and has yet to be 
unraveled. 

There are very few full-bloods left among the modern Pequot- 
Mohegans ; in fact, it may be doubted whether any one of the half- 
dozen aged people laying claim to this honor has a right to it. 
Nevertheless, the percentage of Indian blood in the mixed-bloods 
is rather high. As the blood-admixture has been almost entirely 
that of the white race, the Indians are rather light complexioned. 
There is, however, a recognized infusion of Narragansett and Ni- 
antic blood. 

A most interesting survival of the old tribal government is still 
to be found in the existence of the chief and his advisory council of 
three. The present chief, Henry Matthews, called by his people 
Wigun, ‘the Good,” is avenerable man. The chieftaincy, however, 
which is a life office, is largely nominal so far as authority goes. 
The duty of the chief is primarily to preside over the council meet- 
ings which deal with internal matters or with affairs relating to other 
eastern Indian remnants. The Pequot-Mohegan council meets 
occasionally in the old church with the headmen of the Montauks 
and Shinnecocks of Long island and the Narragansetts of Rhode 
Island. All these tribal fragments, together with the Pequot-Mo- 
hegans, are at present negotiating, with but slight chance of success, 
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for a large sum of money which has for years been withheld at 
Albany, New York. 

The Pequot language is almost dead, although of late there has 
been a revival of interest in this direction among the younger In- 
dians. Mrs Fidelia A. H. Fielding and her sister are the sole mem- 
bers of the community at Mohegan who retain a complete knowl- 
edge of the ancient tongue. It is from Mrs Fielding’s fund of 
tribal information that I have been able to obtain most of the ma- 
terial in the present article, although I have drawn slightly from 
other members of the tribe who possess an imperfect knowledge of 
their language. It is interesting to notice that often an individual 
Indian is able to recall many curious facts by the stimulus of sug- 
gestion. The common language of the Mohegan colony at the 
present day is English, although even the children are able to use 
a few native words—frequently opprobrious epithets which they 
hurl at strangers. 

I am at present engaged in collecting these disjecta membra at 
Mohegan, hoping to be able to save something of value to philology 
before the last Pequot words disappear from the mouths of the 
people. Much still remains to be done in this direction before the 
older members of the tribe pass away, as old songs, historical ac- 
counts, and fairy tales are still repeated by the old people to each 
other and to the younger Indians, who show a laudable desire to 
preserve their traditions so far as they may. Primitive costumes 
and ornaments are also still in the hands of a few of the elders, who 
cling to them with a truly touching veneration. 

In September of each year there is held at Mohegan a festival 
which is clearly a survival of the ancient ‘“‘Green-corn feast.” The 
absentee Pequots nearly all return to their ancestral home on this 
occasion, and the old church is crowded every year with a great 
number of people. A wigwam fifty feet square is erected on the 
summit of a hill commanding a view of the country to the north and 
south. On this spot, it is said, sentinels were posted in the old 
days to watch the river highway for the approach of foemen. The 
wigwam is made of upright chestnut posts supporting stringers of 
the same material placed about four feet apart. The intervening 
space is covered with a woven mass of living white-birch saplings 
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which form, when completed, a tolerably water-proof structure. 
Ancient custom has ordained the use of chestnut and white birch in 
their proper places. The entrance is placed on the western side. 
For several days previous to the opening, the Indians occupy them- 
selves with the preparation of the food called yd’ég, consisting of 
corn parched and crushed. Oysters, beans, and succotash are also 
added to the bill of fare. In this connection it should be noted 
that a very curious wooden mortar (d#kwa’ng) and a stone pestle 
(gwinsnd’g) are still in possession of the tribe and are used exclu- 
sively, almost as an act of ritual, for the pounding of the parched 
corn for this ceremonial festival. The mortar is eighteen inches 
high and measures more than a foot in diameter, while the pestle is 
several inches thick and exactly as long as an Indian’s forearm. 
Another mortar and pestle, in imitation of the old ones, have re- 
cently been made in order to increase the quantity of yo’ ség for the 
festival. The original implements are heirlooms, dating back, ac- 
cording to native tradition, seven hundred years. It is doubtful, 
however, whether they are really as old as the Indians believe. 

Within the wigwam tables are arranged in rows, upon some of 
which eatables are placed, while upon others rest baskets of various 
kinds, wooden spoons, bows and arrows, wooden warclubs, etc. 
Here, however, the Indian character of the festival ceases, for civil- 
ization has so far permeated their customs that the ancient dances 
and ceremonies have been entirely discarded. In all other respects 
the feast is identical with the ordinary country church fair. 

The composer of the following sermon in Pequot, which has 
been translated, transliterated, and grammatically analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Prince, is Mrs Fidelia Fielding, who is an admirable type of 
the old-fashioned Pequot. Regarding the text of the discourse, she 
writes : “I never preached the sermon in a pulpit; I wrote it to 
read to people who come to my house.” 

The Death Song herein given, which Professor Prince has ar- 
ranged in musical notation, was sung to me by an old man, Lester 
Skeesucks. 

THE Pequot Lancuace. By J. DyNELEY PRINCE 

The greatest confusion prevails in the minds of many writers 

on American subjects regarding the term Mohican, or Mohegan. 
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There can be no doubt that this tribal appellation was primarily and 
properly applied to the Hudson river Indians of this name who in 
the eighteenth century lived not only in Hudson valley, but also in 
eastern New York state, in northwestern Connecticut, and in south- 
western Massachusetts—chiefly at Stockbridge, where a real 
Mohican colony existed until the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These are the people whose language Jonathan Edwards 
Jr and J. Sergeant knew and wrote of, and not the Pequot-Mohe- 
gans of the present article.’ The name Mihi'ganiuk probably 
means ‘‘ Those dwelling on the tidewater,” from Delaware makhaak 
“great,” and hikan, ‘‘ebb-tide” (so Zeisberger). As Mr Speck 
has pointed out, these Mohicans were a clan of the Lenni Lenape, 
and their language was merely a variation of that idiom and only 
distantly related to the Pequot-Mohegan dialect. We have per- 
haps the longest connected specimen of the speech of the Lenape 
Mohicans in J. Quinney’s Assembly Catechism, printed at Stockbridge 
in 1795. 

On the other hand our material relating to the Pequot-Mohegan 
language is astonishingly meager. Practically all that exists in it 
are two short vocabularies, the one published by J. H. Trumbull? 
and the other by J. W. De Forest.* A version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
dating from Governor Saltonstall’s notes (1721), appears in the first 
annual report of the American Society,‘ and has been reproduced 
by De Forest.° This fragment is in such a mutilated condition that I 
venture to give it below with my own version corrected in the light 
of investigations based on the material furnished by Mr Speck, who 
is a student in my department in Columbia University. The value 
of Mr Speck’s discovery of this obsolescent speech is undoubtedly 
great from the point of view of philology, as he has brought to light 
a connected text in an Algonquian language of whose gramma- 
tical structure and vocabulary we have hitherto known next to 
nothing. We expect to publish, in a subsequent number of this 
journal, a vocabulary of some five hundred words and phrases in 


'See Pilling, Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages, s. v. J. Edwards and J. 
Sergeant. 

*See Pilling, op. cit., p. 392. 

3 Indians of Connecticut, p. 491. 

#1824, p. 54. 

5 Op. cit., p. 39. 
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Pequot, taken from Mrs Fielding and other aged members of the 
Pequot-Mohegan community. 

The derivation of the name “ Pequot”’ is not certain. A band 
of Shawnees, or Sawanos, called Pikoweu, settled at a nearly date in 
Pennsylvania in Pequa valley, to which they gave their name. Ac- 
cording to a tradition preserved in the Heckewelder manuscripts, 
the New England Pequots were members of this tribe, which is said to 
have moved from Pennsylvania to the valley of the Hudson, where 
they lived for a time with the Lenape Mohicans and emigrated 
thence as conquerors into Connecticut, according to the account 
give above by Mr Speck.’ It is impossible to decide as to the credi- 
bility of this tradition connecting the Pequots with the Shawnees. 
Trumbull derives the term Pequot from pegutoog, ‘‘ destroyers.” ? 

In the phonetic system according to which I have transliterated 
the Pequot material in the present treatise, the consonants are to be 
pronounced as in English, except = sh and ‘=a soft aspirate x. 
Final g after x is to be pronounced hard; thus, wang = wang-g. 
The vowels are to be sounded as follows: é@ = aw in awful; a@=a 
in father; =avery short @; 2=a in fate; @is somewhat shorter 
than ¢ in met; i1=7 in machine; t1=1% in pin; 6=a closed aw- 
sound; 6=oin note; d=oin got; inrule; and#=uin 
but. The apostrophe has the value of an indeterminate short vowel 
like the Hebrew Sh'va Mobile. The system followed by Mrs Field- 
ing is the ancient one inaugurated by the early missionaries, who 
had no idea of phonetics. Her method is of course philologically 
impossible, as she marks neither voice-stress nor length of syllables, 
nor is she consistent in her orthography. It should be noted that 
there is no v in the dialect, although Mrs Fielding uses this con- 
sonant ‘requently. In her text it simply indicates a stopping of 
the vowel, following the custom of many New England people in 
their pronunciation of such words as party (“ pah-ty’’), Bar Harbor 
(“ Bah Hahbah”’), etc. 


Mrs Fielding’s Text of the Pequot Sermon 


1. Mundo chuntum womme skedumbork beyork Mundonog. Mundo 
2. mud chuntum boyyug [séc., = boyzug] wotune debecornug dordi 


1 Brinton, Zhe Lenape and their Legends, p. 29. 
2See Roger Williams, Key into the Language of America, p. 22. 
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3. weyout cheaphugey gersubertor. Mud dobby orwon gogey wotche 

4. nedi nenerqudde. Ner sewortum, Ne chuntum Mundo newotine- 
mong 

. wogge mud nebeatshor nedi. Mundo dobby wotinemower womme ske- 

. dumbork. Chunche mud orwon muderporwer doka tionduxku, 
germudo 

. doka gerkewor. Cheaphugey nunerbiskertoo womme joggwonch. 
Mud 

. wegunch mud doby beyor Mundonog. Chunche gertub Debe 
obbud. 

. Mud doby orwon gogey wotche nedi; dordi weyout cheaphugey ger- 

. subertor. Chunche ger-ounguse wogge Mundo mus wopuddumun 
undi 

. mus Mundo gertinemong. Mundo woster you Bomkuge dorker 
skedum- 

. bork [dorker] wong-getusug Noggum wotorhesh. Chunche ger- 
ounguse wogge 

. Mundo mus puddumun undi mus gertinermong. Ne wogge Mundo 
beyor 

. youdi Bomkuge nerpu; youdi wogge womme skedumbork beyork 
Mun- 

. donog. Nedi mud orwon dobbey mottchernor mud nenerqudde 
dobby 


. nerpu. Mundo ewor: ‘‘Chunche gersewortum dokker chunche 


gerquggi 
. berkedum womme jogwonch mutche.’’ Debe cheme ikekusyu wogge 


wom- 

. me skedumbork mus beyork doddi noggum Debe obbud. Debe 
chep- 

. hugey mutche; weaktum womme joggwonch mud wegunch ; tion- 
duxku 

. wong. Debe mud nenequdde sosunay. Wo cheme ikekusyoe wogge 

. mus wome skedumbork mus beyork debecornug undi mus sewortumug. 

. Mud dobby orwon gertinermong nedi. Chunche gertub nedi 
wocheme 

. dordi debeug mertorwiug dokker skedumbork. Sume mud chuwork 

. Mundo. Mundo ewor: ‘‘ Beyounch Ne womme skedumbork wounzug 
so- 

. suney undi mus germechmikigwong wogge mud nenerqudde gherso- 

. sunne youmbewong.’’ Sume [séc., = wucheme] gertub Mundo 
orbud. 

Fidelia A. H. Fielding. 
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Phonetic Transliteration 


Mawi’nd6 chi’ntim w6’mi ski’dimba’k biya’k Muwind6na’g. 
Muwuw’ndo 

. mud chintam ba'zi’g w6td’ni dibikana’g doda’i 

. wiyf’t chipo’gi g’siibét6. Mu’d-da’bi ow6’n g6’gi wi’chi- 

. nida/i ninikwidw’. Ni siwatim. Ni chi’ntam Muwi’ndo 
niwoti/némong 

. wa’gi mud nibiché nida’i. Muwi’ndo dabi-woti’néméwi wo’mi ski’- 

. dumba’k. Chi’nchi mid ow6’n do’ka taidndt’kski 
gémt’du 

. do’ka géki’wi. Chipd’gi w6’mi jogwa’nch. Mud 

. wi’ginch mid-da’bi bi’y6 Muwindona’g. Cht’nchi g’ti’b Di’bi 
a’bid. 

. Mid-da’bi ow6’n go’gi wi’chi nida’i ; doda’i wiyf’t chipo’gi 
g’sh’béto. 

. Chi’nchi g’6ngt’z wa’gi Miwi’nd6 mis-wopt’dimin inda’i 

. mus Muwi’ndo g’ti’néméng. wistt’ yi Bomkt’gi, do’ka 
ski’- 

. dimba’k, wongi’tizig Na’gim wotohi’s. Chi’nchi g’d6ngh’z wa’gi 

. Mawi’nd6 mis-pui'dimtn unda’i mis-géti‘néméng. Ni wa’gi Mu- 
wu’nd6 bi’yé 

. yida’i Bémkt’gi wa’gi wo’mi ski’dimba’k biya’k 
Miwindo- 

. na’g. mid ow6’n dabi-mt’chini mtd ninikwidi’ da’bi 
nupt’*. 

. Mawi’nd6 i’wo: ‘‘Chi’nchi g’siwa‘tim doka chi’nchi gékwi’gi 

. bi’kidt’m w6’mi jogwa’nch mii’chi.’’ Di’bi chi’mi a’ikikusyf’ wa’gi 
w0/mi 

. ski/dimba’k mus-biya’k doda’i na’gim Di’bi a’bid. Di’bi chipo’gi 

. mu’chi ; wi’ktim w0’mi jogwa’nch mid wi’ginch: taidndt’kski 

. wang. Di’bi mid nini’kwiddi sa’sini. chi’mi aikikisy(’ wa’gi 
mus 

. w6’mi ski/dimba’k mis biya’k dibikana’g unda'i mis siwa’‘ timig. 

. Mad da’bi 6w6’n géti’/néméng nida’i. Chi’nchi g’ti’b nida’i wachi’mi 

. doda’i di’biig mété’witig d6’ka ski’dimba’k. Sa’mi mud chiwa’k 

. Mawi’nd6. Muwi’ndo i'wo: ‘‘Biyd’nch Ni w6’mi_ ski’dimba’k 
w0/nizig sa’stini 

25. unda’i mus g’mi’chmikigw6’ng wa’gi mid ni/nikwaduw’ gésa’suni 
26. Wachi’mi g’ti’b Mawi’ndo a’bid. 
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Translation 


God wishes all people to come to Heaven. God 

. does not wish any one to go to Hell where 

. the fire is terribly hot. No one can ever escape from 

. that place. Iam sorry. I wish God to help me, 

. that I may not come thither. God can help all people. 

. No one should swear nor lie, steal 

. nor get drunk. Terribly evil are all these things. He who is not 
. good cannot go to Heaven. You must stay where the Devil is. 

No one can escape from there, where the fire is terribly hot. 

. You must pray that God shall hear you, so that 

. God shall help you. God has made this world, and people 

. and cattle belong to Him. You must pray that 

. God may hear, so that He shall help you. Therefore, God came 

. to this world to die ; here, in order that all people may go to Heaven. 
. There, none can ever perish nor die. 

. God says: ‘‘ You must repent and you must try 

. to give up all evil things.’’ The Devil is always working so that all 
. people shall come to where he, the Devil, is. The Devil is terribly 
. evil; he loves all things that are not good ; lying 

. also. The Devil is never weary. He is always working so that 

. all people shall go to Hell, where they will be sorry. 

. No one can help you there. You must remain there forever, 

. where there are many devils and people. ‘Too many do not desire 
. God. God says: ‘‘ Come unto me all people all (?) who are weary 
. that He (séc/) may strengthen you, so that you shall never be weary 
. again.’’ You shall always remain where God is. 
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Analysis 


In the analysis of the above text I have endeavored to give the 
derivation and to comment on the form of every Pequot word in the 
sermon. The following abbreviations have been used: Abn. = 
Abenaki; Del. = Lenape-Delaware (from Brinton’s Lendpe-English 
Dictionary); Narr. = Narragansett ; Pass. = Passamaquoddy ; Pen. 
= Penobscot; RW. = Roger Williams’ Key into the Language of 
America.’ The Abenaki material is taken from a lexicon of the 


1 Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 1, 1827. Mr A. S. Gatschet 
collected a vocabulary from Narragansett Indians in Washington county, Rhode Island, 
in 1879. 
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modern dialect which I am at present engaged in preparing. Note 
that in Abenaki # has the value of French nasal » in mon. The 
paragraph numbers refer to the line numbers of the text and trans- 
lation. 

1. Maw! ndd, ‘God,’ appears in Del. Manitto; Narr. manitto- 
wock, ‘gods’! (RW. p. 104). In modern Abn. the cognitive mada- 
hondo means ‘a devil.’ The Lenape-Mohican word for God was 
Patamawos, ‘the one to whom one prays.’ ‘he desires’ ; 
note the negative forms chi’ yz’, 3d pers. sing., and chiwak 3d pers. 
pl., line 23. This stem is cognate with Abn. achowal-damen, ‘he 
wishes.’ W/m, ‘all,’ Del. wame, ‘all’ ; cf. Narr. wametedgun, ‘all 
things’ (RW. p. 115). Ské'damba'k ‘ people’ ; cf. Narr. skeetompa' - 
uog, ‘men’ ; eneskéetomp, ‘man’ (RW. pp. 49, 115). With the last 
form should be compared Pequot iz, pl. inag,‘man,’ Narr. nuin (RW. 
p. 44). In Mass. we find woskétomp and Pass. ski’ tap, pl. skita’ p- 
wik. The last element of the word appears in Abn. a/n-onéba, ‘ In- 
dian,’ and is identical with -de in Del.; cf. endpe, ‘a man’ ;? Biyak, 
they come; cf. Del paan, Abn. pation, ‘ come’ ; and Ojibwe, 7z7-b1- 
zja, ‘I come here’; also Narr. peeyduog, ‘they come’; peeyautch, 
‘let him come.’ MJiuwéindona'g, ‘to heaven,’ with loc. -g, I cannot 
find elsewhere. It is of course a derivative of Miuwi'ndod, ‘ God.’ 
I find Munannock ‘the Sun-god’ in Narr. (RW. p. 79). 

2. Mid, ‘not’= Narr. mat(RW. p. 48); Del. ’matta ; undoubt- 
edly the same stem as Abn. ofda, Pen. anda, ‘not.’ Ba'zi'g, 
‘one, anyone’; cf. Narr. pawsuck (RW. pp. 43,115); Abn. pazego ; 
Ojibwe dejig, ‘one’; also Pequot 4d'zugwon, ‘one thing.’ Woto'nt, 
‘that he goes,’ subj., may contain the same stem with infixed ¢, as 
Del. aan, ‘to go’; cf. Narr. cuthomwock, ‘they go off’ (RW. 100). 
Ditikana’g, the ‘ Devil-place,’ i. e. ‘ Hell,’ with loc. -g. The word 
Jibaiki' nagiig, ‘to Hell,’ also occurs in Pequot. The first element, 
di’ bi or jiba'l, is undoubtedly cognate with Del. ¢s¢pey, ‘a spirit’ ; 
Abn. chibai, ‘a ghost.’ Doda't, rel. ‘where.’ This word is dé + 
dd't. The first element = Abn. /6mz, ‘ where,’ and d@’1 is the locative 


1The Delaware words herein given are to be pronounced according to the German 
system of the Moravian missionaries. The Narragansett material is written according to 
Roger Williams’ own English phonology. 

2Compare Prince in Amer. Jour. Philol., XX1, p. 295. 
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particle = Abn. fal; cf. lines 14,22. Pequot ‘there,’ yiidd's 
‘here’ = Abn. xi dali, yu dali, respectively. Cf. Narr. sonati, 
‘where’ (RW. p. 50). 

3. Wiyii't, ‘fire,’ in De Forest’s Pequot vocabulary yew? ; Narr. 
yoteg, ‘at the fire,’ with loc. -g. This is unquestionably the same 
stem as Pass. skwut, Abn. skweda, Ojibwe zSkote, ‘fire.’ Chipo'gi, 
‘terrible’ = Del. tschipinaquot, ‘dreadful.’ ‘ hot,’ = Narr. 
kusopita, ‘hot’ (RW. p. 81). The Ojibwe 2-ky0d, ‘I am warm in 
a house,’ shows the same stem. Dé'di, ‘can,’ = Abn. ¢adz, ‘enough’; 
cf. Abn. ofida ndabi-wilawigin, ‘I am not rich enough’ ; also Del. 
tepi, ‘enough.’ n, ‘anyone’; cf. Del. auwen, Abn. awéni, Pen. 
awéni, Pass. win, Ojib. awenen, went, ‘who?’ ‘anyone.’ Gogt, 
‘escape,’ ‘get out from,’ undoubtedly contains the same stem as 
Abn. kway-ek, kwaj-emiwi, ‘ outside’ ; cf. modern Minsi Awochemink. 
Wi' chi, ‘from out of,’ is Abn. wz, Narr. wuche (RW. p. 115), 
‘from out of.’ 

4. Nidé't; see above under dodé't. Ninikwidi', ‘ever’ = ni 
nikwidu' and is cognate with Abn. kwondi, ‘now.’ Ni siwa‘tum, 
‘I am sorry’; cf. Abn. w’ mofja-siwaldamenon, ‘they begin to re- 
pent’; stwaldamwongan, ‘repentance.’ For mi, ‘I, cf. Abn. and 
Pen. nia, Pass. il, Del. wz, Narr. neen, etc. Niwoti!némong, ‘he helps 
me’ ; i = ‘me,’ the objective prefix ; vo = ‘he,’ suffix of 3d pers. 
sing.; the ending éug = ‘he’ is identical with Abn. -gon (cf. nd-d- 
gon, ‘he tells me’; Abn.). For the stem wdtiné, ‘help,’ cf. Narr. 
neen kuttannumous, ‘1 will help you’ (RW. p. 51). The Abn. form 
kdemongalmi, ‘help me,’ contains the same stem. 

5. Wa' gi, ‘in order that,’ = Abn. wayi, ‘so that.’ Nidi’chd, ‘1 
shall come,’ contains the same stem as diya’k, ‘they come.’ The 
ending -chd is probably a sign of the future as in Abn. -jz in 
*nbatonjt, ‘1 shall come.’ The usual future particle in Mrs Field- 
ing’s dialect is mas; thus, més ni biyd, I shall come; see below, 
line 10. Wotinémowu, ‘he helps him’ or ‘them.’ See above, 
niwott'némong, line 4. Here we have the usual Algonquian objec- 
tive ending -owu, ‘him’; cf. Abn. 2’xamiowon, ‘1 see him.’ 

6. Chinchi, ‘ must,’ strangely enough, is usually prefixed to the 
verbal subject, which thus comes between it andthe stem. Chanchi 


1See Prince in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., XL, p. 29. 
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is cognate with Abn. achow2, ‘must’; cf. kd-achowit-losa, ‘you 
must go.’ WVJiudépa'wa, ‘he swears’; see below, in the Pequot 
Lord’s Prayer, madtawdmpawéngan, ‘temptation.’ The first syl- 
lable smud-, mat-, here undoubtedly represents the same stem as 
Pequot m'cht, ‘bad’ ; see below, line 19, and cf. Abn. machdonkat, 
‘he who curses.’ JMJiudépa'wa, then, must mean ‘he speaks evil.’ 
With -wa, ‘ speak,’ cf. Abn. ofa’wa, Pass. ad’we, ‘speak.’ Do'ka, 
‘and,’ clearly contains the same elements as Abn. éa, ‘and’ + ka, 
seen in Abn. tofidaka, ‘where ?’; Mass. ah, ‘and.’ iondi' kski, 
‘he lies,’ cf. Pequot ¢aidndi's, ‘liar.’ I can find no cognate for this 
word. ‘he steals, cf. Narr. Aamootahick, ‘thieves’ 
(RW. p. 117); Abn. akuc k’modnakan, ‘thou shalt not steal’ ; 
Del. £ommot, ‘ steal.’ 

7. Géki'wi, ‘he gets drunk.’ In the Salem Town Records, Lib. 
B. (Trenton, N. J.), ‘‘the Indian Interpreter” gives the phrase hee 
cakéwus, ‘thou art drunk,’ which is clearly a cognate here. The 
dialect of the ‘‘ Interpreter’”’ is the curious white man’s Indian of the 
eighteenth century in New Jersey, which was used as a traders’ 
language in much the same way as the Chinook Jargon of the pres- 
ent day. The New Jersey Jargon was based on Lenape. Cf. also 
Ojibwe xin giwashkwebi, ‘1 am drunk.’ Néaneé-ba'iskati, ‘evil,’ 
contains the same stem as Abn. eskawai ‘evil,’ in eskawai msizekw, 
‘evileye’; eskawawongan, ‘envy.’ Jogwa'nch with inanimate plural 
ending in -ch as in Narr. sk. This is cognate with Abn. agut, 
Pass. £e ‘kw, ‘thing, what?’ /dgwod'n is the sing. form in Pequot, 
‘a thing, what?’ 

8. Wi! ginch, ‘good.’ Wigitn means ‘ good’ as in Abn. w’ligen; 
Pass. z’lig’n, ‘good.’ The ending -ch must have the force of a 
negative final like -zz in Abn. ofida w'ligenwit, ‘it is not good.’ This 
negative ending appears also in Pequot mid wigdta, ‘not done.’ Here 
I must call attention to the tendency of the Pequot to drop an orig- 
inal 7, seen for example in daz for dali = Abn. tal. Thus we find 
in Del. wultechen, ‘it is good.’ It is interesting to note that the 
Narr. gives waunegan, ‘good,’ with =/ (RW. p. 135). ‘he 
comes.’ See above, lines 1, 5 ; and nidi'chd. tub, ‘you stay, 
remain’ must be a derivative of the root a, ‘sit, remain.’ The ¢ is 
probably a phonetic infix between the prefix g’ of the 2d pers. and 
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the vowel of the stem. Cf. Abn. wd-adin, ‘he sat.’ For Dili, 
see above on dibikand'g, line 2. Abid, ‘where he is,’ is a parti- 
ciple of the verb 2%, ‘sit, stay,’ with the usual Algonquian ending 
of the 3d pers. -ad (Abn. -7/). We find also in Abn. adit, ‘where 
he sits.’ 

10. G’éngi'z, ‘you pray,’ with g’ pref. 2d pers. sing. + dngiiz, 
‘pray’; cf. Abn. winawofz-wigamigw, ‘house of prayer’; Del. 
wundangunsin, ‘he praysfor him.’ Mas = sign of the future. See 
below, line 21. This particle is seen also in Narr. moocenanipéeam, ‘1 
will come’ (RW. 78); it may either precede or follow the subject 
of the verb; it generally precedes a pronominal subject, thus, ss 
nt bi’ yd, ‘I will come,’ but we find also mis Muwi' ndo git ntming, 
‘God will help you’; line 11. Wopi'diman, ‘he shall hear.’ 
Wo = ‘he’; thestem padim = ‘hear’ and -dn is the definite ending 
as in Abn. »’wajénemen awighigan, ‘1 have the book.’ In Pequot 
nipid’tim means ‘I hear.’ The stem is cognate with Del. pendamen, 
‘he hears,’ and Abn. podawazina, ‘let us take counsel.’ Ondé't is 
a conjunction ‘in order that.’ 

11. Wausti', ‘he made.’ I known no cognate for this. Y4¢, 
‘this’; cf. Abn. yz, Pass. yut, ‘this.’ Bdmki'gi, ‘world,’ is a curi- 
ous word. The last part is undoubtedly ##, ‘earth’; cf. Abn. 
and Pass, £2, ‘earth’; Narr. mittauke, ‘world’ (RW. p. 114). 

12. Wongitizig, ‘all cattle.’ The first element must be zw0’m1, 
‘all.’ With gi/tazug cf. Narr. netasiiog, ‘cattle’ (RW. p. 95). 
Nagim, ‘he,’ is cognate with Del. nekama, Pass. negum, and Abn. 
ag’ma, ‘he, she, it.’ Wotohi's, ‘they are,’ is a compound of wo = 
prefix of 3d pers. + infixed ¢ before vowel of the root as in g’ tb 
(see above, line 8 ) + the root d + 75, pl. ending. This 5, however, 
is invariably used for inanimates in Narr. 

14. Vida't, lit. ‘in this’ ; see above, line 2, under doda't. Niupi’, 
‘that he may die’; cf. Narr. nipwi-maw, ‘he is dead’ (RW. p. 
160) ; Aunnuppaunim, ‘you perish’ (RW. p. 118). The usual 
Narr. root for ‘die’ is seen in itonckquean, ‘when you die’; cf. 
Abn. x’bowongan, ‘death’; n’bowitbelomon, ‘he is condemned to 
death.’ 

15. Mu'chinu, ‘he perishes’; cf. Abn. machina, ‘he is dead,’ 
the usual form. Ninikwidi', ‘ever,’ or with mud, ‘not,’ ‘never’; 
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see above, line 4. I wo, ‘he says,’ contains the same stem as Abn. 
-dam, ‘he says it.’ I find also Pequot zzwa%, ‘ say it.’ 

16. Gékwit'gl, ‘you try’; cf. ni kwi'gi, ‘1 try’; this is the 
same as Abn. »’gwagwayjt, ‘1 will try.’ 

17. Bi kidi'm, ‘give up,’ is cognate with Abn, nd-abagidam, 
‘T renounce, give up; void excrement.’ 

19. Mi'cht, ‘bad’; cf. Abn. maj, Pass. mechi, Del. matschi, 
‘bad.’ See above, line 6, under midzpa'wa. Chimi, ‘always’ = 
Del. metschimi, ‘soon, presently’; Abn. mayemiwi, Pass. mechimii', 
‘always.’ Atkikisyi’, ‘he works,’ is undoubtedly cognate with Abn. 
aloka, ‘work’ (aikt = aloka). For the elision of the /, see above, 
line 8, under z?#’gin. Wi'ktum, ‘he loves,’ is cognate with Abn. 
n'wigt-ba-losa, ‘1 would like to go.’ In Del. also we find wingz, 
‘fain, gladly.’ The Narr. weekan, ‘sweet, pleasant’ (RW. p. 141), 
is probably cognate here. 

20. Wang, ‘also,’ is clearly cognitive with Del. woak, ‘and, 
also.” See on line 26. Note the repetition of the future particle 
miis here. 

21. Stwa!‘tumiig, ‘they (-g) are sorry.’ See line 4, under 
siwa'tim. 

22. Wichi' mi is the long form of chimi,; see line 17. 

23. Di' bing, ‘devils, pl. of didi; see line 2. Méete’witg, 
‘many,’ is the same stem as Abn. msal/-ok, ‘many,’ Pen. m’seluk, 
Del. macheli (Peq. t= Abn. and Pen. s). Sz’ mi, ‘too many’; cf. 
Del. wsami, Abn. w’zoimt, ‘too many.’ Chiwa'k, ‘they desire.’ 
See chintim, line 1. The negative is included in this word by means 
of the zw, chu-w-ak. See above on line 8. 

24. Biyuinch, ‘come ye’; pl. with ch=§ (see line 12, s. v. 
wotohis), This ending appears in Abn. as -ogw , wajdnogw, ‘have 
ye!’ Wo'nizug, ‘all,’ seems to me to be a plural participial form of 
wo'mi. I write wo! nizig instead of Mrs Fielding’s wounzug on the 
authority of another Pequot. Sd’séni, ‘are weary’; cf. gésa’ sunt, 
line 25, and Narr. xissowanishkaumen, ‘1 am weary’ (RW. p. 75). 
I would rather expect here a plural ending sé’ sanig or sd’ sintig in 
this construction. The stem is identical with Abn. »’zao‘to, ‘I am 
tired.’ The Pequot sd’s#ni is merely a reduplication. 

25. G'michmikigwo'ng, ‘he strengthens thee.’ The objective 
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prefix of the 2d pers. is g’. The suffix -dxg = ‘he,’ as in line 
4; niwott'némong. The root michmiki undoubtedly contains the 
Abn. m’fiki, ‘strong,’ as in m’ksanowofgan, ‘strength.’ Here 
again we see the omission of 4, as in wigitn. Gésd'sini; see 
above, line 24, under sa’ sani. 

26. Yu' mbiwd'ng, ‘again’; yi, ‘this,’ + mz, ‘time’ (?) + wong 
= Del. woak, ‘also.’ See above, line 20, under wang. 


The following attempt which I have made to restore Saltonstall’s 
extremely mutilated version of the Lord’s Prayer in Pequot! will 
probably be of interest to students of Algonquian philology : 


Saltonstall’s Lord’s Prayer 


Co shunongone ihe suck kuck abot. Na naw uie coom shaw ims 
nuskspe coue so wunk. Kuck sudamong peamook. Ecook Aiootoomo- 
mon ukkee tawti ee ook ungow. A geescuck mee se nam eyew kee suck 
askesuck mysput honegan. A quon to mi nun namat to omp pa won 
ganuksh no. Awe ah goon to mi nad macha Chook quoe a guck, ah 
greead macon jussuon mattum paw oon ganuck puk kqueaw hus nawn 
woochet. Matchetook kee kucks sudamong, cumme eke go wonk, ah 
koont seek coomsako oh woonk. Mackeeme mackeme Eeats. 


Corrected Version 

Kf’Siin w6ngona'i ki’zukuk a’bid. Nanawa’i kimSa’wimsén wiskéspi’ 
k’wi/ziw6’nk. Kiuksfidimé’ng pi/muk. uki’k 
iwuk unga’iwa ki’/zikik. Misi-nan ya kizuk aski’zuk nu ‘piwoni’gan (?). 
Néwawagintdmaind nad- 
muchichikwoéguk. Akwi adwakonjiiswon matimpawonganik. Pukwia- 
hisnan wichi muchétik. Ki kiksidiméng kémikigowénk ka kwéntsi 
kimsakw6w6nk. Michimi michimi iuts. 


Literal Translation 
Our (incl.) Father above in Heaven who is. Therefore we honor 
highly Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will on earth here be as 
in Heaven. Give to us this day daily our bread. Forgive us our tres- 
passes ; as we forgive those who do us evil. Do not lead us into evil. 
Save us from evil. Thine is the kingdom, thine is the strength and great 
thy power. Forever, forever let it be. 


1 Published in De Forest’s /ndians of Connecticut, p. 39. 
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Kii' San is the incl. 1st pers. pl. poss. of ‘our father’ from #5, 
‘father’; in Munsee the form is more correctly given nuchwenah 
with the excl. form (“Munsee Prayer Book’’). The Mass. form 
also is Wongodnd't is Abn. agudai, ‘above.’ <Kizuk, for 
‘heaven,’ is also Mass. kesukgut, ‘in heaven.’ For adbid, see 
above, line 8. Nanadwa't must be xa-na-ai, i. e., the demonstr. 
reduplicated, + at = Abn. a, ‘thus.’ incl. ist pers. 
pl.; same stem as in Abn. msal-ok, ‘many,’ viz., ‘we magnify.’ 
Waskéspi', ‘highly,’ has the elements of Abn. uskidadenna, ‘up, on 
high,’ and sz, seen in Abn. spegiskwa, ‘in heaven.’ K’wi'ziwonk is 
Mass. kuwesuonk, ‘thy name’; Abn. #wizowofgan.  Kiuksida- 
mong, ‘thy kingdom,’ cogn. with Mass. ketassutamonk, ‘thy power.’ 
Pimuk, ‘shall come.’ There is no optative ending here in -¢s as we 
should expect ; cf. ‘let it be. ‘thy will’ or 
‘power’ = Mass. kukketawutamoonk, ‘thy kingdom.’ Cf. Munsee 
kekiyoowaukun, ‘thy kingdom,’ U#ik, ‘on earth’; Abn. Ya 
dai, see above, line 2. fwnk, ‘it shall be,’ with inanimate #-end- 
ing. Ungé' awa, ‘like, as,’ cf. Del. edgigui, ‘similar to.’ Misi-nan, 
‘give to us’; cf. mod. Pequot ’sam ni, ‘give me.’ Y¢, ‘this’ ; 
kisuik, ‘day’; same word as ‘heaven, sky.’ Askizsa#k must be adj. 
‘daily’; cf. Mass. asekesukokish, ‘daily.’ I have read ni‘piwoni'- 
gan, ‘our (excl.) bread’ for Saltonstall’s impossible sysput hone- 
gan. Cf. Del. achpoan, Abn. abdon, ‘bread.’ The mod. Pequot 
word is 2akuni'gan. Akwéntoméinim, ‘forgive us’ = ‘us’). 
Cf. Mass. ahquoantamatnean. N’matiowimpawoinganiks, ‘our tres- 
passes’; note the stem mat-muchi; see above, line 6. Cf. Mass. 
nummatcheseongash. Note the pl. -s for the inanimate. The loca- 
tive -£ precedes the pl. ending. Miwawdagiintomdind, ‘as we for- 
give’; the casus pendens ‘as,’ in this case, is expressed by the over- 
hanging vowel a; cf. Abn. Josaana, ‘when I go,’ from /osa, ‘go.’ 
Nadmiuchichikwoéguk, ‘those who do us evil’; 2’ =‘us’ excl.; 
muchi = ‘evil’; -wk=pl. ending; cf. Mass. matchenenukqueagig. 
Saltonstall’s ak gree is impossible ; it must be aw, ‘do not’; cf. 
Abn. akzwi, prohibitive particle; Mass. ahkguc. Adwakonjiswon, 
‘lead us not’; neg. expressed by the inherent zw (see above, line 8), 
This seems to be a cognate with Del. ¢akachsin, ‘lead.’ Matam- 
powdnganik, ‘into evil’; -wk = ‘into.’ For mat- cf. above, line 6, 
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and mdatiwimpawongannks. Piukwidhtisndn, ‘save us’; cf. Mass, 
pohquokwussinnean, ‘save us.’ Wachi, ‘from out of’; see above, 
line 3. Michetik; Mass. matchitut, ‘evil, in loc. The Mass, 
makes its loc. in final ¢ instead of & or g. Kémikigowdnk, ‘thy 
strength’; see above on gémichmikigwong, line 25. Kd, ‘and’ = 
Mass. ah, as opposed to mod. Pequot do’ka, ‘and’; kwéntst, 
‘great’ = mod. Pequot gauchi, ‘great’; Abn. and Pass. 2&’chi, 
Kimsakwowonk, ‘thy power,’ contains the root of Del. sakima, 
‘chief’; Abn. sdaigmd. Michimt = mod. Pequot wiichimi; see 
above, line 22. fits is an optative form of the verb ‘to be’; ‘let 
it be.’ For the ending -¢s, cf. Abn. -7: 22 a/az, ‘let it be.’ 


Mrs Fielding’s dialect is evidently in a state of decay. She 
has apparently lost the 2d pers. pl., as she uses the 2d pers. sing, 
throughout the sermon which is intended to be preached to more 
than one person. The negative ending in the verb is also obsoles- 
cent. The pronunciation of the language, moreover, has quite 
naturally been affected by the use of English in daily life for several 
generations. We must regard Mr Speck’s modern Pequot idiom, 
in the words of an old Abenaki to whom some of this material has 
been submitted, as more or less ‘‘ White Man’s Indian.’’ It is none 
the less a most interesting specimen of a language which can hardly 
survive longer than ten years. 


Death Song 
The following death song, sung to Mr Speck by an aged Pequot, 
is, in my opinion, a genuine native musical survival. It has much 
the same character as the Omaha death-song recorded by Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher.’ 


= 80. Very slowly and majestically. 


Ya ni né- né- iin- dai ; ji- 
bai o- ni ki- pi- ai; ni mis sé- chi 


1 Omaha Indian Music, published by the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, p. 79. 
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Translation 


Here Iam. To the spirit land I am coming. 


I shall pass away. 


The form xi néné-tinda't seems to be poetical lengthening of 2 
anddat, ‘1 am,’ from the stem 4’, ‘to be’; cf. Abn. 2z xdaz, ‘I am.’ 


Niki pia't, ‘I am coming.’ 
Abn. hiwi-h‘loida, ‘as he looks.’ 


Jibé'ioké’ consists of ‘ spirit,’ + ofé’, ‘land’; Abn. chibat-akt. 
The element 42 denotes duration, as in 


I can find no cognate for séchi, 


but the singer declared it to mean ‘die, pass away.’ 


Glossary of the Pequot Words in this Article’ 


Abud 8 
Adwakonjuswon LP 
Aikikusyu 17 
Akwi LP 
Akwontomainun LP 
Askizuk LP 
Ba‘zug 2 
Bazugwon N. 2 
(Ni)bicho 5 
Bikidum 17 
Biyak 1 

Biyo 8 
Biyunch 24 
Bomkugi 11 
Chimi 17 
Chipogi 3 
Chunchi 6 
Chuntum 1 
Chuwak 3 
Chuyu N. 1 
Dabi 3 
Dibi 8 
Dibikanag 2 
Dibiug 23 
Dodai 2 


Doka 6 

Dukwang Intr. 
Gekiwu 7 
Gekwugi 16 
Gemichmikigwong 25 
Gemudu 6 
Gesiwa‘tum 16 
Gesubeto 3 
Getinemong 11 
Getub 8 

Gituzug 12 

Gogi 3 

G’onguz Io 
Gunchi N. LP. 
Gwunsnag Intr. 

In N. 1 

Iuts LP 

IwaS 15 

Iwo 16 

Iwuk LP 

Ka LP 
Kemikigewonk LP 
Kizuk LP 
Kizukuk LP 
Kukiwutumumun LP 


1The numbers refer to the lines of the sermon ; a number preceded by J. indicates 
the philological remark on that line ; ZP= the Pequot Lord’s Prayer; . ZP indicates 


the philological comments on the Lord’s Prayer. 


tion. 


denotes Mr Speck’s Introduc- 
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Kuksudamong LP 
Kumsakwowonk LP 
KumSawimsen LP 
KuSun LP 

Kwizuwonk LP 
Kwontsi LP 
Matumpawonganuk LP 


Metewiug 23 

Michimi LP 

Misi-nan LP 

Mizum ni N. LP 
Muchetuk LP 

Muchi 17 

Muchunu 15 

Mud 2 

Mudepawa 6 
Muhiganiug Intr. 

Mus 12 

Muwundo 1 
Muwundonag 1 
Nadmuchechukwoeguk LP 
Nagum 12 

Nanawai LP 
Nematowompawonganuks LP 
Newawaguntomaina LP 
Ni 4 

Nidai 4 

Nikipiai Song 
Nineneundai Song 
Ninikwudu 4 
Nunebaiskutu 7 
Nu‘powonigan LP 
Nupu 15 

Owon 3 

Pimuk LP 

Pudum N. 10 
Pukwiahusnan LP 


Sasuni 20 

Sechu Song 
Siwa‘tum 4 
Siwa‘tumug 21 
Skidumbak 1 
Sumi 23 

Taiondis N. 6 
Taionduksku 6 
Tukunigan N. LP 
Ukik LP 

Undai 10; 12 
Ungauwa LP 

Us LP 

Wagi 5 

Wang 20 

(Mud) wigata N. 8 
Wigunch 8 
Wiktum 19 
Wiyut 3 

Womi 1 
Wongituzug 12 
Wongonai LP 
Wonizug, 24 
Wopudumun Io; 12 
Wotine N. 4 
(Ni)wotinemong 4 
Wotinemowu 5 
Wotohis 12 
Wotoni 2 

Wuchi 3 
Wuchimi 22 
Wuskespi LP 
Wustu 11 

Yewt N. 3 

Yu 11 

Yudai 14 
Yumbiwong 26 


[N. S., 5, 1903 
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A FEW AMERICAN STRING FIGURES AND TRICKS 
By ALFRED C. HADDON 


If an apology be due for offering so small a number of string 
figures and tricks from America, my excuse must be that the 
opportunity for learning them was very limited. It is known that 
string figures abound on the continent, and now a beginning has 
been made, it is hoped that many more will be published by other 
observers. 

The method of recording these figures has been fully described 
by Dr W. H. R. Rivers and myself in Jan,’ where a dozen Melan- 
esian examples are given. I here repeat the sections of that paper 
which deal with the terminology and manipulation: 

We employ the term ‘‘ string figures’’ in those cases in which it is in- 
tended to represent certain objects or operations. The ‘‘cat’s cradle’’ 
of our childhood belongs to this category. ‘‘ Tricks’’ are generally knots 
or complicated arrangements of the string which run out freely when 
pulled. Sometimes it is difficult to decide which name should be applied. 

A piece of smooth, pliable string should be selected which is not liable 
to kink. A length of about 6 ft. 6 in. (2 meters) is usually the most 
suitable ; the ends should be tied in a reef knot, and the ends trimmed. 
A spliced, knotless string would be best of all.’ 

Terminology. — A string passed over a digit is termedaloop. A loop 
consists of two strings. Anatomically, anything on the thumb aspect of 


1 October, 1902, No. 109, p. 146. 

2My friend Dr A. Sheridan Lea, F.R.S., has kindly sent me the following descrip- 
tion of the method of making a “long splice”’ : 

‘The ends of a rope, or of a string when the latter is made of distinct strands 
twisted together, as is the case with all ropes, may be united so that the join is practically 
no thicker than the rest of the rope or string. This is done by means of what sailors call 
a ‘long splice.’ Zo make a long splice: (First) Unlay the strands of each end of the 
rope or string, for a distance rather longer than half the desired length of the splice, 
taking care not to destroy the corkscrew-like twists of the several strands. Then inter- 
lace or ‘ marry’ the strands, as shown in figure 5, 1, by putting each strand of one end 
of the rope symmetrically in between two strands of the other end. (Second) Bring 
the ends of the string closely together so that strands 1 and 2 (and therefore also the 
other strands) touch each other as shown in figure 5, 11. Then, leaving strands 1 and 2 
in the position shown, unlay strand 3 backwards toward A and fill up the space thus 
made by laying strand 4 into the place of strand 3. This is easily done if the twist has 
not been taken out of the several strands. Next unlay strand 5 toward B, and, as in 
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the hand is termed ‘‘radial,’’ and anything on the little-finger side is 
called ‘‘ulnar,’’ thus every loop is composed of a radial string and an 
ulnar string. By employing the terms thumb, index, middle-finger, ring- 
finger, little finger, and right and left, it is possible to designate any one 
of the twenty strings that may extend between the two hands. 

A string lying across the front of the hand is a palmar string, and 
one lying across the back of the hand is a dorsal string. 

Sometimes there are two loops on a digit, one of which is nearer the 
finger-tip than the other. Anatomically, that which is nearer to the 
point of attachment is ‘‘ proximal,’’ that which is nearer the free end is 
‘¢distal.’’ Thus, of two loops on a digit, the one which is nearer the 
hand is the proximal loop, that which is nearer the tip of the digit is the 
distal loop; similarly we can speak of a proximal string and a distal 
string. 

In all cases various parts of the string figures are transferred from one 
digit or set of digits to another or others. This is done by inserting 
a digit (or digits) into certain loops of the figure and then restoring the 
digit (or digits) back to the original position, so that they bring with it 
(or them) one string or both strings of the loop. This operation will be 
described as follows: ‘‘ Pass the digit into such and such a loop, take up 
the case of strands 3 and 4, lay up strand 6 into the space left by strand 5. The string 
will now have the appearance shown in figure 5, 11. (Z/zrd) Knot strands 1 and 2 
together by a simple overhand knot (the first half of an ordinary reef-knot), as shown in 
figure 5, 111, and pull the knot tight so that it lies flush with the surface of the string. 
Knot strands 3 and 4, and § and 6, together similarly to strands 1 and 2. (fourth) 
Pass the end of strand I over the strand next to it (a in figure 111), and under the next 


3 
Fic. 5.—Method of making the ‘‘ long splice.’’ 


strand but one (4 in figure I11) and pull tight. Do the same with the end of strand 2 by 
passing it over c and under d@ in figure 111 and pull tight. Pass the end of strand 1 once 
or twice again over and under the strands next to 6 toward A, and do the same with strand 
2, working it toward Bin figure 111. Then finish off strands 3, 4, and 5, 6, in a way exactly 
similar to that given above for strands 1 and 2. (/ifth ) Roll the splice between two 
hard flat surfaces. Stretch the splice thoroughly by a prolonged steady pull ; cut off the 
protruding ends of the strands close to the string, and the splice is finished.’’ 
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such and such a string, and return.’’ In rare cases a string is taken up 
between thumb and index. A digit may be inserted into a loop from the 
proximal or distal side, and in passing to a given loop the digit may pass 
to the distal or proximal side of other loops. We use these expressions 
as a general rule instead of ‘‘over and under,’’ ‘‘above and below,’’ 
because the applicability of the latter terms depends on the way in which 
the figures are held. If the figures are held horizontally, ‘‘ over and 
above ’’ will correspond as a general rule to the distal side, while ‘‘ under 
and below’’ will correspond to the proximal side. In some cases when 
there is no possibility of confusion, we have used the shorter terminology. 

A given string may be taken up by a digit so that it lies on the front 
or palmar aspect of the finger, or so that it lies on the back or dorsal 
aspect. In nearly all cases it will be found that when a string is taken up 
by inserting the digit into the distal side of a loop, the string will have 
been taken up by the palmar aspect, and that the insertion into the prox- 
imal side of the loop involves taking up the string by the dorsal aspect of 
the digit. 

Other operations involved are those of transferring strings from one 
digit to another and dropping the strings from a given digit or digits. 

The manipulation consists of a series of movements, after each of 
which the figure should be extended by drawing the hands apart and 
separating the digits. In some cases in which this would interfere with 
the formation of the figure, a special instruction will be given that the 
figure is not to be extended. Usually it is advisable to keep the loops as 
near the tips of the digits as possible. 

There are certain opening positions and movements which are com- 
mon to many figures. To save trouble these may receive conventional 
names ; the use of these will soon be apparent, but it is better to repeat 
descriptions than to run any risk of obscurity. 

Position I,—This name may be applied to the position in which the 
string is placed on the hands when beginning the great majority of the 
figures. 

Place the string over the thumbs and little fingers of both hands so 
that on each hand the string passes from the ulnar side of the hand round 
the back of the little finger, then between the little and ring fingers and 
across the palm ; then between the index and thumb and round the back 
of the thumb to the radial side of the hand. When the hands are drawn 
apart the result is a single radial thumb-string and a single ulnar little- 
finger string on each hand with a string lying across the palm. 

This position differs from the opening position of the English cat’s 
cradle in which the string is wound round the hand so that one string lies 
across the palm and two across the back of the hand with a single radial 
index string and a single ulnar little-finger string. 

Opening A.—This name may be applied to the manipulation which 
forms the most frequent starting point of the various figures. Place string 
on hands in Position I. With the back of the index of the right hand 
take up from proximal side (or from below) the left palmar string and 
return. There will now be a loop on the right index, formed by strings 
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passing from the radial side of the little finger and the ulnar side of the 
thumb of the left hand, 7. e., the radial little-finger strings and the ulnar 
thumb strings respectively. 

With the back of the index of left hand take up from proximal side (or 
from below) the .right palmar string and return, keeping the index with 
the right index loop all the time so that the strings now joining the loop 
on the left index lie within the right index loop. 

The figure now consists of six loops on the thumb, index, and little 
finger of thetwohands. The radial little-finger string of each hand crosses 
in the center of the figure to form the ulnar index strings of the other hand, 
and similarly the ulnar thumb string of one hand crosses and becomes the 
radial index string of the other hand. 

The places where the strings cross in the center of the figure may be 
termed the crosses of Opening A. 


TuKTUQDJUNG. CARIBOO OR REINDEER. (Lskimo.) 


Opening A.— Pass index finger of right hand distal to the little- 
finger loop, and passing round the ulnar side of that loop, bring it 
up from the proximal side into the thumb loop, and with the index 
finger pointing downward, take up with the back of the index finger 
the radial thumb string and return. There are now two loops on 
the right index and a twisted loop on the thumb. Let go right 
thumb. Pass right index finger to the radial side of the right 
little-finger loop and return, giving it a twist. Pass right thumb 
into the right double index loop from the proximal side and ex- 
tend those loops slightly. Remove loop from left index finger and 
pass it from the distal side through the double loop on the right 
index finger and thumb, and proximal to the two radial strings, and 
return the loop to the left index, passing these two strings on their 
radial side. Drop the double loop on the right index and thumb. 
Let go left thumb and extend the figure by drawing the hands 
apart and separating widely the two strings that pass from one 
hand to the other. 

This figure was first described and figured by Dr Franz Boas ;’ 
indeed, so far as I am aware, it was the first description of a string 
puzzle published by any anthropologist. Dr Boas demonstrated 
this figure to me and has kindly given me permission to republish 
it. The figure apparently is intended to represent the side view of 
a reindeer’s antler. 


1 «« The Game of Cat’s Cradle,’”’ Zzternat. Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 1, 1888, pp. 
229-230, fig. I. 
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DressING A SKIN. (Zhompson Indians, British Columbia.) 


Opening A.— Release little fingers and allow the loop thus 
released to hang down. With a swinging motion throw this loop 
over the remaining strings so that it falls over their radial side. 

Pass each thumb into its own loop distal to the corresponding 
string of the former little-finger loop and extend the figure. 

This and the following figure were learned by Mr Harlan I. 
Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
when on the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, and are illustrated by 
him in the Wemoirs of the American Museum of Natural History.’ 
Mr Smith kindly taught me these two figures and permitted me to 
publish descriptions of them. 


PitcHinGc A (Zhompson Indians.) 

Position I,— Take up with the right index the transverse string 
on the left palm from its proximal side, give it one twist and return. 
Pass the left index through the right index logp from the distal 
side and take up the transverse palmar string of the right hand from 
the proximal side and return through the loop. Drop the thumb 
and little-finger loops of the right hand and pull the hands apart. 

This figure is precisely the same as that known in Torres straits 
as the “ fish-spear.”’ 


Crow’s Feet. (Cherokee.) 

Opening A, but with central loop on the middle fingers instead 
of on the index fingers. Close together the four fingers of each 
hand and insert them into the thumb loop from the distal side and 
transfer the radial thumb string to the ulnar side of the little 
fingers. Extend the figure. Pass each thumb over the radial 
index-finger string and into the middle-finger loop from the proximal 
side. Release middle fingers. By this manipulation the middle- 
finger loop has been transferred to the thumb. Transfer the loop 
on the back of each hand to its respective middle finger. Pass 
each radial little-finger string from the proximal side through 
middle-finger loop and replace on ulnar side of little finger. A 


1Vol. 11; Anthropology, vol. 1, ‘‘ The Thompson Indians of British Columbia,”’ by 
James Teit, edited by Franz Boas ; fig. 270, p. 282. 
2See Man, op. cit., 1902, p. 149. 
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string passes from the ulnar side of one little finger to the other; 
transfer this over the little fingers to their radial side. Release 
thumbs and draw tight. 

This figure was taught to me by a Pullman porter of European, 
negro, and Cherokee parentage. 


THREADING A CLoseD Loop. (Omaha, Pawnee, Kwakiutl.) 

Take a piece of string about eighteen inches in length, and, be- 
ginning a few inches from one end, twist the middle portion of the 
string three or four times round the left thumb in the direction 
toward the body. Then make a loop which projects outward be- 
tween the thumb and index finger of the left hand, and hold it 
between those digits. Drop this end of the string and take up the 
other about half an inch from its extremity with the index finger and 
thumb of the right hand. Make movements as if threading the loop 
with this point of the string. Suddenly slip the string round the 
point of the left thumb and it will appear as if the loop had been 
threaded by the string held in the right hand. 

This trick is well known to Europeans and it occurs in Japan. 
Mr Francis LaFlesche, the talented Omaha collaborator with Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, told me that this puzzle was known to the 
Omaha and Pawnee. 

Dr Franz Boas has informed me that he has found this trick 
among the northwest tribes of America. There are two shamanis- 
tic societies among the Kwakiutl. This trick is used to identify 
the members of one of these societies when they hold their secret 
meetings in the forest. The members of the other society are 
recognized by another trick: They employ a little stick, to the 
middle of which a string is fastened. The toggle is put in the 
mouth and when the mouth is opened the stick appears to perforate 
the tongue. I understand this is accomplished by means ff a sec- 
ond piece of wood secreted in the mouth and placed in a suitable 
position with the tongue. 


AN OMAHA STRING TRICK 


Hold the left hand pointing away from the body, thumb upper- 
most. Suspend the string loop on the thumb of the left hand so 
that there is one depending palmar string and one depending string 
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NAVAHO STRING FIGURES 
1, Two hogans. 2, Carrying wood. 3, Many stars. 4, Owl. 5, Lightning. 
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on the back of the hand. Pass the right index, with its point away 
from the body, under the palmar string and between the thumb and 
index of the left hand, and take up the dorsal string from the 
distal side and bring out a loop on the proximal side of the palmar 
string; give this loop a twist, clockwise, and pass it over the index 
finger of the left hand and draw tight. Perform the same manipu- 
lation between the index and middle fingers of the left hand and 
place the twisted loop on the middle finger, and so on for the 
remaining fingers of the left hand. Release the left thumb and pull 
the palmar string; the knots will then run out. 

This trick, which is precisely the same as hebe mokeis of Murray 
island, Torres straits, and which also has been shown to me by 
a Japanese, was taught to me by Mr LaFlesche. The Omaha also 
know the trick of taking a ring which is threaded on a loop the 
ends of which are fastened. 


THE NaA-ASH-KLO OR STRING FIGURES OF THE NAVAHO 


When visiting Chicago in October, 1901, I was able, through 
the good offices of Dr George A. Dorsey, to see something of 
two old Navaho men who happened to be passing through that 
city. I very soon found that they were well acquainted with string 
figures, but, owing to shortness of time, I was able to learn only 
half a dozen of them. I showed several Papuan string figures and 
tricks to the two Navaho, and they were particularly delighted with 
the tricks called /ewer and monan, which they learned after consider- 
able difficulty. I can not tell whether they have remembered these 
two tricks ; but the fact is here recorded that they have been taught 
to two Navaho men. Dr Dorsey very kindly had the photographs 
which illustrate this paper taken for me by the Museum photog- 
rapher. (See plate xv.) 

On my return to New York in December, 1901, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr A. M. Tozzer, who had just returned from 
an ethnological expedition to New Mexico. He too had discovered 
the prevalence of these puzzles among the Navaho and had recorded 
the names of twenty-six, of which he had made rough sketches. 
Following is a list of those for which Mr Tozzer had English names. 
“‘ Carrying wood”’ is the only one he had learned to make. 


1Compare Jan, op. cit., p. 152. 
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Man, dénné. Coyote (prairie wolf), ma-i. 
Sternum with ribs, az-yi¢. Owl, nas-a. 
Woman’s belt, sis. Bird’s nest, a-/o. 
Carrying wood, chiz-70-yét-/i. Horned toad, 
Bow, af'-ti. Butterfly, ga-hi-ki. 
Arrow, a. Star, so-a-hinat'san-"ti-i. 
Hogan (or Navaho hut), hogan. Large star, so”-so. 
Two hogans, naki-hogan, or at'- Two stars, so"-bi-teré. 

sa-hogan. Many stars, so"-//ani. 
Sand-painting figure, *os-shis-chi. Lightning, atsini/-klish. 


If the completed figure is carefully released from the hands and 
placed on the lap, and the two lateral strings are picked up about 
the center and pulled apart, it will be found that the figure immedi- 
ately becomes untangled. 

The general name for these figures is 2a-ash-klo, according to 
Mr Tozzer. The term za signifies a ‘continuous movement” ; 
ash is “1,” and lo is the root word of “ weaving.” Perhaps “ con- 
tinuous weaving”’ would be a fair translation of the Navaho word. 

The Navaho (Navajo of the Spaniards) term themselves Dénné, 
which simply means “ men” or ‘the men.” 


HOGAN 


Hold the left hand with the fingers pointing upward. Pass the 


string over the index and middle fingers of the left hand, allowing 
a long loop to hang down from its palmar aspect. Place the right 
hand within the long loop from below, pass the index finger of the 
right hand between the index and middle fingers of the left hand, 
and take up from above the dorsal string and pull it out between 


the fingers as far as it will go toward the right, letting the long loop. 


slip over the back of the right hand. Draw tight. Place the 
right hand within the long loop from below ; pass the right thumb 
and index distal to the short transverse string; take up the two 
strings immediately between the index and middle fingers of the 
left hand and draw toward the right so that the loop on the back 
of the right hand slips over the hand and over the two central 


strings. Draw tight. 
There are now a knot and four strings lying along the palm of 
the left hand, two central strings which pass between the index and 
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middle fingers, and two lateral strings. Pass the long ulnar lateral 
string over the little finger and the corresponding radial lateral 
string over the thumb. With the thumb and index of the right 
hand pick up the transverse string of the knot on the palm of the 
left hand and draw it gently toward the right. 


TWO HOGANS 


Opening A. — With the mouth take hold of the two crosses of 
the figure. Drop off the hands all the strings except the little 
finger (or ulnar) string. Pass both hands from below through the 
triangle thus formed, and take up with thumbs and indices the 
loop that has been dropped from the thumb, bringing it over 
the transverse string and toward the face so as to form an ob- 
long. Insert the little fingers in the oblong from the distal side, 
but to the outside of the two strings which form a triangle whose 
apex is in the mouth, and take up on the backs of the little fingers 
the sides of this triangle. Draw the little fingers apart as far as 
they will go, releasing the mouth strings at the same time. Hold 
the middle point of the two central strings with the mouth and 
place the hands side by side, thumbs outermost. (See plate xv, 
figure 1.) 

To convert this figure into a single hogan, release the mouth 
strings and the little finger of one hand and draw tight. 


CARRYING WOOD 


Opening A, — Pass the thumb and index of each hand distal to 
the index loop and insert into little-finger loop from the proximal 
side. Release little fingers. Each little-finger loop is now trans- 
ferred to the thumb and index of their respective hands. 

Pass the proximal (that is, the original) loop of each thumb and 
index over the loop just transferred on to the palmar side of those 
digits and gently extend the figure. Insert each thumb from the 
distal side into the radial of the two loops between the thumb and 
index and extend the figure. 

The two central strings that lie side by side represent the carry- 
ing band of the Navaho ; the other strings represent the wood that 
is being carried. (See plate xv, figure 2.) 
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MANY STARS 


Opening A.— Pass each thumb distal to the index loop and 
take up the radial little-finger string from the proximal side and re- 
turn. Pass each middle finger distal to the index loop and take up 
the ulnar thumb string from the proximal side and return. Release 
thumbs. Pass each thumb through the index loop from the distal 
side and take up from the proximal side the ulnar little-finger string 
and return through the index loop. Release little fingers. Trans- 
fer the middle-finger loop of each hand to the thumb and index by 
passing these digits to the proximal side of the middle-finger loop, 
and then round the ulnar middle-finger string to insert them from 
the distal side into the middle-finger loop. Release middle fingers.’ 

Pass the proximal (or original) loop of each thumb and index 
over the newly transferred loop on to the palmar side of those 
digits and gently extend the figure. Insert each thumb from the 
distal side into the radial of the two loops between the thumb and 
index ; press the thumb against the palm, and extend the figure by 
inserting the middle fingers in the index loops. (See plate xv, 
figure 3.) 

OWL 

Position 1. — With left index take up palmar string of right 
hand from the distal side, and return, giving it a twist. With right 
index take up palmar string of left hand by the side of and not 
through the left index loop, and return, giving it a twist. Pass each 
thumb distal to the index loop, and take up the radial little-finger 
string from the proximal side and return. Continue as in ‘ many 
stars.” (See plate xv, figure 4.) 

LIGHTNING 

Hold part of the string with the thumbs and forefingers, the 
hands being about six inches apart ; make a small ring by passing 
the right hand away from the body and toward the left side, and 
hold it by the thumb and index of the right hand in such manner 
that the small ring is away from the body. 


1 Another description of this manipulation is: Transfer middle-finger loop of each 
hand to thumb and index in such a way that the ulnar middle-finger string becomes the 
radial thumb string and the radial middle-finger string becomes the ulnar index string. 
In accomplishing this movement the radial middle-finger string passes distal to the 
ulnar string. 
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Insert the index fingers, pointing downward, into the small ring, 
and the thumbs, also pointing downward, into the large loop. Draw 
tight. With a turn of the wrists make the thumbs point upward. 
Insert each thumb into its index loop distally and take up the ulnar 
index string from the proximal side. Pass each middle finger distal 
to the radial index string and take up ulnar thumb string from the 
proximal side. Pass each ring finger distal to the ulnar middle 
finger string and take up the radial index string from the proximal 
side. Pass each little finger distal to the ulnar ring-finger string 
and take up ulnar middle-finger string from the proximal side. Ex- 
tend the thumbs as far as possible ; then release them gently and 
throw the released loops over the other strings. The double ele- 
ment of these loops should be close together. Hold four fingers 
of each hand firmly together and with the thumbs press down the 
ulnar ring-finger string. (See plate xv, figure 5.) ; 


THE PREHISTORIC RUINS OF THE SAN JUAN 
WATERSHED IN UTAH, ARIZONA, COLO- 
RADO, AND NEW MEXICO 


By T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN 


INTRODUCTION 


In a survey of the widely scattered stone ruins of the southwest- 
ern United States which mark a prehistoric occupancy of regions now 
arid and mostly deserted, it is both convenient and instructive to 
recognize large natural districts corresponding to the great drainage 
areas. Such districts are the watersheds of the Gila and its tribu- 
taries, of the Little Colorado, of the Rio Grande, and of the Rio 
San Juan. The ruins in each of these districts are marked by pecu- 
liarities of construction and grouping, by apparent differences in age, 
and by types of pottery, fabrics, and utensils, all of which appear 
to be of considerable significance in the attempt to characterize these 
early American Indians and to trace the lines of their relationship to 
one another and to existing tribes. When each of these districts 
shall have been carefully studied and compared, and not until then, 
will the data be at hand for wide generalizations regarding the 
origin, relationships, and period of occupancy of these house-build- 
ing people. ; 

Aside from the structural differences between the prehistoric 
ruins in the San Juan watershed and those to the south and east, 
there is a certain fitness in a separate consideration of the San Juan 
district, because so far as I am aware there is no historic record 
of early Spanish visitation here and no evidence of Spanish influ- 
ence, either in the type of building or in the utensils and pottery 
which excavations here and there have brought to light. 

Many of the larger individual ruins and some of the more im- 
portant groups in the San Juan country have been already described. 
These will be merely mentioned in the text with suitable reference. 
But aside from these there are several regions in this great water- 
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shed, most of them quite inaccessible, some of whose ruins have 
been visited by local curiosity seekers and professional ‘“ pot- 
hunters’’ but are otherwise unknown save to the cattle-herders and 
the Navaho Indians. : 

The writer has for several years spent the summer months in a 
reconnoissance of the San Juan watershed, which lies in the con- 
tiguous districts of Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
locating and determining the general characters of the ruins which 
are abundant in many parts of the region. 

The chief purpose of the accompanying map (plate xv) is to 
show the number, location, and grouping of the prehistoric ruins in 
the district. The aim of the brief descriptive text is to record the 
writer’s observations on the type, size, and degree of preservation ot 
the ruins in the various groups; the extent to which their burials 
have been disturbed; their relationship to arable land and water 
supply ; their association with pictographs ; and, finally, to indicate 
some of the features of the remoter and less known groups which 
seem to urge their systematic study under the direction of com- 
petent archeologists. 


CHARACTERS OF THE SAN JUAN COUNTRY 


The San Juan country is so isolated and so little traversed that 
a few words as to its situation and characters seem desirable. 

For two hundred miles the rugged deeps of the great Canyon of 
the Colorado bar the way across the continent. The transconti- 
nental railroads and the old trails which they have largely usurped 
swing far to the north or far to the south to shun the chasm which 
no bridge may span. Thus it is that on either side of the great 
Colorado Canyon lie vast stretches of the plateau country, unsettled 
and unvisited save by cattle-men and certain tribes of Indians, 
mostly Navahos, Utes, Paiutes, and Hopis. It is through this 
mighty tableland which has parted the ways of travel for so many 
years and held almost inviolate its primeval solitudes that the San 
Juan river makes its way westward. 

The San Juan and its northern tributaries, the Navaho, the 
Piedra, the Pine, the Animas, and the Mancos, rise in the San Juan 
Mountains in Colorado from ten to twelve thousand feet above the 
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level of the sea (see relief map, plate xvi).' The San Juan soon 
leaves the mountains and winds westward through a sun-baked 
valley. From the south it is joined by three great tributaries, the 
Largo, the Chaco, and the Chin-lee, whose broad rugged valleys 
and imposing stream-beds for nine months of the year are almost 
wholly dry. From the north the San Juan receives a few dry washes 
or creeks, the McElmo, Montezuma, Recapture, Cottonwood, But- 
ler, Comb, and Grand Gulch. At length it enters a sheer-walled 
canyon, more than a thousand feet deep, which, with breaks at 
intervals, it holds for some forty miles until it sweeps into the great 
Colorado canyon, two thousand feet below the plateau but still four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

As a mountain stream the San Juan is clear and sparkling. But 
after it reaches the long valley bottom from two to five miles wide 
through which it flows westward, it is usually muddy, sullen, and 
treacherous, abounding in quicksands, changing its bed and bottom 
with every flood, and washing out and filling in the soil from side to 
side. 

In the more open reaches of the river cottonwoods flourish and 
huge gravel benches rise on either hand from the alluvial bottom, 
while back of these great buttes and cliffs mark the vast erosion of 
earlier times. 

The maps, such as they are, of the San Juan River country are 
very deceptive in the matter of streams. It is a brave showing of 
tributaries which the river makes on paper in its journey of three 
hundred miles. But in fact, of the twenty and more which meander 
across the maps, only the five streams which I have named from 
the mother mountains carry water except in flood time. The rest 
are either dry, well-nigh impassable chasms or gulches, or they are 
rivers of dry sand the summer through, save after some cloudburst 
in the hills. In the thirty thousand square miles of the San Juan 
watershed, only in the river itself and in its tributary streams from 
near its own sources, or in widely scattered springs and pools, is 
water to be found in summer. So in spite of the illusion of the 
maps, the great plateau country, here as elsewhere, is brown and 
dry and waste. 


1 The vertical scale of this relief map was exaggerated about 20-1 in the wax model. 
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In some portions of the San Juan country there are roads which 
make a few of the ruins accessible by wagon. But the larger part 
in the remoter regions can be reached only on horseback and with 
a pack-train sufficiently large to carry provision for trips of two or 
three weeks’ duration. 

The old trails may at times be followed and kept alive by the 
Indians or cattle herds, and often lead from one ruin to another. 
But the way is for the most part trackless, and hardy well-trained 
animals are essential for the rough scrambles up and down the can- 
yons and for the long thirsty rides which often lie between water 
and water. 

In the northeastern corner of the San Juan country, where the 
living streams come down from the great mountains, are a few towns 
and some small farming hamlets, while scattered along the narrow 
valley bottom of the San Juan itself are several fruit-raising villages. 
The Navaho Indian reservation lies mostly within this watershed, 
occupying its southwestern segment. But the larger part of the 
region is tenantless today. 

The altitude of that portion of the Great Plateau occupied by 
the San Juan watershed varies greatly. The San Juan enters the 
Colorado at about four thousand feet above the sea (see relief map, 
plate xvi1). The larger valley bottoms are five and six thousand 
feet high ; the great mesas range from seven to eight thousand feet. 
Above these the summits of the Sierra Abajo, Sierra El Late, 
and the long composite range formed by the Carriso, Luckachucki, 
Tunitcha, and Choiska rise to ten and eleven thousand, while the 
lofty spires of the La Plata and those of the great San Juan group 
reach twelve and thirteen thousand feet. The massive Cretaceous 
sandstone strata have been tilted near El Late (Ute Mountain) and 
Abajo, and a great fault runs from the latter a little west of south 
along Comb Wash and crossing the San Juan bears off toward 
Marsh Pass. It is these breaks and local uplifts together with the 
great waterworn canyons which, save in the broad valleys of a few 
of the larger streams, give the country its imposing ruggedness. 

Spruce, pine, pifion, and cedar flourish upon the higher hills and 
mesas, while upon the lower levels scrub-oak, sage-brush, and grease- 
wood stretch for miles over the rocky slopes and along the broad 
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arid valleys. The thick-leaved and the narrow-leaved yucca, mes- 
quite, and various forms of cactus are abundant in many regions. 
Along the water-courses scrub-oaks, cottonwoods, aspens, and wil- 
lows lend a touch of greenness to the general dull brown and red. 
Now and then the bottom lands are tinged with green from coarse 
weeds which carpet them, but save in the mountains green is scanty 
except in the spring and after the rainy season when tufted grass 
spreads over the favorable bottom lands, along the moister sags in 
the mesa tops, and up the lower slopes of the mountains. 

Extensive coal beds are exposed here and there in many parts 
of the watershed. West of the Luckachucki one may ride for miles 
over a fallen petrified forest. On many long and weary stretches 
the sand lies in vast billows or drifts before the wind in blinding 
clouds, or in stately whirling columns rises high in the air. The 
swish and roar of these sand-pillars as they rush by before the wind 
is one of the few sounds which break the general silence of these 
desert reaches of the Great Plateau. 

It is very hot and dry in summer all over this section of the 
country. The high, wind-swept mesa tops are bleak and forbidding 
in winter. But in the sheltered valleys and along the southern 
faces of the canyon walls the winter climate was happily tempered 
to the habit and requirements of the sun-loving aborigine whose 
life though adapted to stuffy houses and sheltered nooks was spent 
chiefly out of doors. 

THE Map , 

The map is based largely on the topographic maps of the United 
States Geological Survey which have been reduced by photography 
and retraced. Since, however, some of the sheets, especially those 
of the country north of the San Juan, are only the results of early 
reconnoissance surveys and are not sufficiently accurate in certain 
minor details, it has been necessary in some regions to redraw the 
map on the basis of my own field observations. These revisions 
are not topographically accurate, but they represent the relationship 
of stream-beds so closely that the writer is confident that any worker 


in the field can locate the ruins upon them. The Survey sheets of 
some portions of the upper San Juan watershed are still unpublished, 
and the data for these regions have been gleaned from various sources 
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and corrected by field work. The aim in the outline map has been 
primarily to indicate the drainage, with rather general suggestions 
taken from the Government surveys of thousand-foot contours. 


Tue METHOD OF EXPLORATION 


The method adopted to secure reasonable completeness in the 
search for ruins in this vast country has been to find in each region 
under survey, whenever this was practicable, some person who was 
familiar with the territory, whether large or small, and to attach 
him to my party. In some cases, in regions not far from the settle- 
ments, some one among the ranchmen could always be found who 
had been interested in these striking objects and had spent much 
time in visiting them. More frequently in the northern San Juan 
country it was found advisable to enlist the services of cattlemen, 
some of whom spend a large part of the year ranging over the great 
plateaus, either herding the cattle in their charge or seeking for 
“strays.” These men, long in the business, often develop a re- 
markable acuteness and repeated experiences have shown that the 
observant cattle-ranger is apt to know all the important ruins in his 
district. 

In the south country, one or two Navaho Indians were almost 
always joined to our party, and they too, if one be critical in the 
selection, are often extremely well-informed as to the situation of 
ruins. When no person acquainted with the region to be traversed 
was at hand, the well-known skill and resourcefulness of my con- 
stant associates in these wanderings, the Wetherills, and especially 
Clayton Wetherill,’ were largely drawn upon in the independent 
search for ruins. 

Thus through the employment of a large number of helpers, 
each well acquainted with his limited region, and by the thorough 
exploration with these as well as without them, it may be assumed 


1] wish here to express my appreciation of the invaluable services of Clayton Weth- 
erill. His wide knowledge of the country and the conditions under which alone the long 
journeys into these desert regions may be successfully accomplished ; his large experience 
in the search for ruins ; and his cheerful helpfulness under all the vicissitudes and hard- 
ships of the way have largely contributed to the scientific value of this research and to the 
pleasure with which each day’s achievement has been linked. 
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that practically all of the larger ruins and most of the smaller ones 
in the San Juan watershed have been visited by the writer and are 
indicated on the map. Of course, some tracts have not been tra- 
versed, and in the most carefully explored regions the lines of the 
trails often lie far apart. But considerable experience in this field 
leads one to a fairly accurate judgment as to the situations in which 
ruins may or may not be. Thus there are large bare uplands, 
many square miles in area, and broad, sandy, sun-baked desert val- 
leys which after a comparatively brief search may be safely dis- 
missed as untenanted. 

Every valley to the north and the south of the San Juan has 
been traversed by the writer and his parties, those to the north with 
especially great care. Most of the great mesas also between the 
valleys have been searched by the writer in person and by his asso- 
ciates. It is, however, probable that on many of the great pifion- 
clad uplands there are still small houses which have escaped dis- 
covery. 

There are throughout the San Juan country, as well as in ad- 
jacent districts, many small, scattered, artificial stone-heaps and 
remains of small, isolated, single-room buildings, sometimes near, 
sometimes remote from well-defined house ‘ruins. Such struc- 
tures I have not indicated on the map. All of the ruins located 
on the map are such as from size or manifest evidence of oc- 
cupancy, such as pottery, burial mounds, etc., have certainly been 
used as dwellings, or presumably as outlook towers or defensive 
structures. 

I shall first make some brief statements regarding the general 
characters and structural types of the ruins in the San Juan region 
and shall then describe the ruins and ruin groups in the various 
districts throughout the entire watershed — first, those along the 
San Juan itself, then those in the northern, and, finally those in the 
southern sections. 

I have not attempted in this brief summary of the ruins of this 
great district to give detailed descriptions, but only to bring to- 
gether, in the simplest fashion, the data for a comprehensive inven- 
tory which may be useful in further studies in this or in other re- 
gions of the ruin area in the Southwest. 
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GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE RUINS 

The ruins in the San Juan watershed vary greatly in size, form, 
and situation. Thus some of them are so large as to contain sev- 
eral hundred rooms (plate xxv, 1; xxv); others consist of a single 
enclosed chamber or of a simple tower (plate xvi, 2). Some stand 
upon commanding summits ; some at the edges of the great mesas 
(plate xxiv, 3), or in the sheltered valleys at their feet; others, 
again, are built in caves (plate xxx, 1) or along sheltered ledges on 
the faces of the cliffs (plate xxvul, 1). 

While it is sometimes convenient to speak of valley dwellings, 
mesa dwellings, cliff dwellings, and cave dwellings, there appears to 
be no reason for believing that these distinctions are of deeper sig- 
nificance than marks of an adaptation to their environment of a 
house-building people lingering in the higher stages of savagery. 

Although a knowledge of the actual number of ruins in this 
section, as well as their grouping, is of intrinsic value in an esti- 
mation of the problems which this phase of American archeology 
presents, there is no reason for believing that the number of ruins 
affords an exact indication of the populousness of the region at any 
one time, because the present condition of the ruins seems to 
point to very great differences in age. Thus, some of the houses, 
even though standing in exposed situations on the storm-swept 
summits of the mesas, show still the weathered roof and floor tim- 
bers either in place or fallen in upon the shattered walls ; while, on 
the other hand, many of the ruins near by are reduced to formless 
heaps, and are covered deep with the wear and weather of their 
stones and by the drift of the sand-laden winds. 

Furthermore, excavations which have been made in several 
places show that buildings, themselves of great age, have been 
made on the top of still older structures. Finally, as will be shown 
later, distinctly different structural types of buildings may be found 
in associated groups which point to a long or an interrupted occu- 
pancy of the site. 

The material of which the ruins are built is mostly stone, and the 
nature of the latter depends on the character of the nearest avail- 
able source. The Cretaceous sandstones from the buttes and cliffs 

‘and canyon walls are most frequently cracked into blocks or slabs 
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(plate xvii, 1) and laid up with considerable skill, sometimes with, 
sometimes without adobe mortar. The free surfaces of the walls 
are often trimmed flat (plate xvi, 2) and sometimes ground 
smooth. In some cases, notably in the ruins of the Chaco region, 
the stability and finish of the masonry is noteworthy (plate x1x)- 
But in localities in which stratified rock is not at hand, as along 
the river bottoms far from the ledges, boulders from the stream- 
bed are almost wholly used and are laid up with a large amount of 
adobe. In such cases the weathering has reduced the ruins to heaps 
of rounded stones in which the outline of the walls is often not easily 
traced. Such boulder sites are the prevalent form of ruins along 
the San Juan and La Plata rivers and in the upper Mancos Valley. 

Having indicated these two forms of building material—cracked 
sandstone and boulders—it will not be necessary for the purposes of 
this paper to enter upon further detail of the masonry or of other 
structural features, since these are abundantly discussed in special 
works. It should be stated, however, that while the material of the 
“cliff”? ruins is similar to that just described, in a few cases there 
are small ruins on the benches of shallow caves which are made of 
jacal; that is, of loosely woven upright and cross withes and rods 
(plate xvi, 4) covered in with thick layers of adobe. These, 
however, were probably of later origin than the more typical and 
common cliff ruins with which they are associated. 

While in the larger proportion of cases the roofs and floors 
have disappeared from the exposed ruins, in some instances, notably 
in many large cave ruins and in the large pueblos such as those of 
the Chaco Valley and at Aztec on the Animas, these though often 
fallen are still well preserved. On the high plateaus north of the 
San Juan, a few of the larger exposed ruins have partially preserved 
roof-timbers fallen in upon the walls. I do not remember to have 
seen, among the many hundreds of small exposed ruins of the sim- 
plest older type widely scattered over the country and presently to 
be described, one in which the roof or floor timbers are preserved. 


CLASSIFICATION AND STRUCTURAL TYPES OF RUINS 


Nearly all writers on the ruins of the Southwest country who 
have been themselves field observers have been impelled to make 
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more or less elaborate classifications of the ruins, and these for pur- 
poses of description are not only useful but almost indispensable. 
But the more familiar one becomes with these structures and the 
larger his field of comparison, the less stress, I think, will he lay 
upon the intrinsic significance of such classifications.’ 

For purposes of description, then, it is convenient to group the 
ruins of this country into several classes, with the understanding, 
however, that these indicate structural types often at least depen- 
dent upon local environment, and not intrinsic or especially signifi- 
cant differences. 

The attempt to establish typical architectual forms in the build- 
ings of these ancient people is beset with practical difficulties, ow- 
ing to the frequent special adaptation in material and in form to 
particular situations as well as to the skilful incorporation of natural 
objects, such as caves, benches, cliffs, and fallen rocks, into the 
structure of the buildings. 

I. One may, however, conveniently place in a class together 
those ruins which stand in the open, either in the valley bottoms or 
upon the mesas. The ruins standing in the open fall naturally into 
four groups: First, small isolated or clustered houses or pueblos, 
each conforming to a distinct primitive type presently to be de- 
scribed ; second, irregular and often rambling groups or clusters of 
houses, usually adapted in form and position to peculiarities of theig 
situation, such as the heads of gulches, the brinks or slopes of can- 
yons, the tops of rocks or isolated buttes, etc.; third, towers and 
other isolated structures usually standing alone and frequently com- 
manding wide outlooks ; fourth, large communal pueblos forming 
compact, many-roomed buildings. 

II. On the other hand, it is convenient to bring together in a 
second class those ruins which are more or less protected by their 
situation in shallow natural recesses or caves or upon overhung 
benches on the faces of the cliffs. Such ruins may stand singly or 
in small clusters or may be massed to form communal dwellings of 


1The most noteworthy of such classifications are that of Bandelier in the Papers of 
the Archeological Institute of America, American series, IV, p. 27 ; that of Nordenskidld, 
The Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, pp. 9, 113; and that of Mindeleff, Sixteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 93. 
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considerable size. The houses of this group are commonly called 
“cliff dwellings.”’ 

The so-called ‘cave dwellings ’’— or cavate lodges — of which 
there are but few and these not well defined representatives in the 
San Juan watershed, are artificial caves dug out of softrock. Such 
artificial caves often formed only a part of the dwelling, being fre- 
quently in communication, through narrow doorways, with stone 
structures built against the faces of the soft cliffs in which the caves 
were dug. 

I. RuINS STANDING IN THE OPEN 
I. RUINS ON APPROXIMATELY LEVEL AND UNENCUMBERED SITES 


Early in my studies I gained the impression that the most 
typical forms of buildings were to be sought in such situations as 
offered no incumbrances and no adventitious structural adjuncts — 
such situations, in short, as are found in the open level bottoms or 
on the approximately level mesa tops. 

I found, in fact, that among the smaller ruins which stand in 
the open, either in the valleys or on the mesas, there is one type 
which is by far the most abundant and widely distributed, especially 
north of San Juan River. These ruins are usually fallen (plate xvi, 
3) and are often more or less overgrown with sage-brush or other 
low shrubs (plate xx1, 2), so that unless the walls are partly stand- 
ing they form irregular and often inconspicuous stone heaps. They 
are, however, almost invariably composed of three elements — a 
series of chambers forming the house, an estufa or kiva, and a burial 
mound. Such ruins constitute at least nine-tenths of all these 
smaller isolated structures. 

The house in this type of ruin in its simplest form consists of 
a single row of rooms, each usually five or six feet wide and from 
eight to ten feet long, with a straight wall upon the back, and a 
short, right-angled wing at each end: the whole forming approxi- 
mately one side of a square. This usually opens southward, with 
an estufa occupying the partially enclosed court. The ground-plan 
of this type of ruin is shown in the diagrammatic sketch in figure 6. 

This simple form of ruin is so common, and it enters so fre- 
quently into the structure of many of the larger and more complex 
buildings, that I have found it convenient to refer to it as the “ unit 
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type.” Houses of this type may have only three or four rooms 
along the back, with single rooms in the wings. Or there may be 
eight or ten rooms at the back with two or three in each wing. 
Frequently when there are several rooms along the back there are 
two or more estufas in the court. 

The house in the most typical of these ruins is usually care- 
fully constructed. The outer walls are from ten to fourteen inches 
thick, often laid up with two rows of stones dressed on the outer 
and inner faces, the space between being filled with rubble and 


Burial Mound 


Fic. 6. — Diagram of ground-plan of small open ruins of the ‘‘ unit type,’’ showing the 


constant association of house, estufa, and burial mound. 


adobe mortar. The partitions between the rooms are usually 
somewhat thinner than the outer walls and often consist of a single 
row of stones. Small doorways frequently lead from room to 
room. J have never seen openings in the back or sides, nor have I 
been able to determine the existence of doorways opening toward 
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the estufa. The roof timbers, if such there were, have wholly dis- 
appeared from these typical ruins. In many cases, though the 
walls are largely fallen, the outlines of the buildings and rooms are 
readily made out, or are developed by throwing off a few of the 
outer fallen stones. In many instances, however, drifting sands 
have largely covered the ruins, or sage-brush and pifions have grown 
upon them, so that these and soil conceal most of the structural 
outlines. 

The estufa is uniformly circular and is situated within or in front 
of the court formed by the wings of the house and which looks 
southward. It is usually sunk below the level of the ground sur- 
face and largely filled with earth and fallen stones from its walls, 
which I have never found rising above the general level when the 
ruins are built upon earth; they are then shallow circular pits, 
deepest at the center, and after rains may for a time contain water. 
Thus it is that they are commonly called reservoirs by the cattle- 
men and the Navahos. When the building is upon a level rock 
surface the estufas are built up like the rest of the chambers. But 
whenever the surface permits, even if it be rocky as at the edges of 
canyons, the estufas are apt to be situated in the lower and front 
part of the ruin. I have never excavated one of the estufas, so that 
I know nothing about their depth or internal structure. 

The durial mounds which are almost invariably associated with 
such ruins are, when the surface permits, uniformly south or south- 
ward of the house, sometimes close by, sometimes a few feet or 
yards away. They are sometimes very large, occupying much 
more ground space than the ruin itself. When not washed out 
they usually, though not always, rise a little above the general 
surface of the ground, are of irregular shape, and are more or less 
abundantly strewn with fragments of broken pottery. The soil on 
and about the burial mounds is commonly somewhat darker than 
the surrounding earth, and briars, sage-brush, and other shrubs are 
apt to flourish upon them. 

My aims in this reconnoissance have not led me to make fre- 
quent excavations in these burial mounds, though in many instances 
the prospect of considerable booty in the way of pottery was excel- 
lent. I have, however, often followed closely upon the track of the 
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professional pot-hunters and had occasion to note the large number 
of burials which may be discovered in a mound attached to a very 
small and inconspicuous ruin. Once on the side of a freshly formed 
arroyo on Montezuma Creek, I have seen a complete section of the 
burial mound, the dark earth of which filled a saucer-like artificial 
depression sunk at the middle portion about two feet below the gen- 
eral surface of the valley bottom. It does not fall within the scope 
of this paper to record many interesting facts about the forms of 
burial in these mounds so constantly associated with ruins of this type. 

The pottery found in and upon these mounds may be plain gray 
undecorated, or corrugated, or variously painted, usually with black 
on a white surface. Red ware is occasionally found but is not com- 
mon except in certain limited regions. The bones in these exposed 
burial mounds are sometimes crumbled, sometimes firm and well 


preserved. 

In earlier days the seeker for hidden treasure or for merchant- 
able relics was wont to pull down the walls of the ruins and to delve 
beneath the rooms. But since the significance and constancy of 
the burial mounds have become generally known, the fury of the 
pot-hunter has been largely diverted to them. It is from these 


burial mounds of the open valley and mesa ruins that a large part 
of the pottery is derived which is constantly poured into the bric-a- 
brac and curio market through ranchmen, traders, and professional 
vandals. 


I am not aware that one of these ruins of the “ unit type” has 
ever been completely excavated. Considerable interest would at- 
tach to such a work, which should include not only the dwelling 
rooms and the estufa but the whole area of the burial mound. 
While small ruins of this type are sometimes isolated, sometimes 
strung along the alluvial bottoms of the valleys, they are frequently 
grouped in villages and then are often placed within a few yards or 
rods of each other. But in the latter case the three components of 
the unit are strictly maintained, each dwelling having its estufa and 
its burial mound. 

Ruins of this “ unit type” are to be found over the entire ruin 
area of the San Juan watershed from the upper reaches of the Yel- 
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lowjacket and its tributaries to the southern limits of the Chaco 
drainage, and from the Compajiero Canyon to Marsh Pass. But it 
is north of the San Juan, from the Mesa Verde to Comb Wash, that 
they are most abundant and form, in fact, the largely preponderant 
type of ruin. In situations favoring the use of boulders, as along 
the San Juan and La Plata, this “unit type” is also prevalent. 

I am disposed to attach considerable significance to this type of 
small dwelling, with its uniform association of house, estufa, and 
burial mound, as the simplest expression of an early and primitive 
phase of the house-building culture. The character of these small 
ruins as types of residence was overlooked in the earlier surveys of 
this district, and the significance of the burial mound was not rec- 
ognized. When receiving special mention the latter was looked 
upon simply as a rubbish heap, strewn with broken pottery. It is, 
in fact, often a rubbish heap as well as a burial mound. 

Variants of this type of ruin are common. Thus, there may be 
a double row of rooms at the back with a single or double row in 
the wings. In such double rows the back row may have two 
stories. Or these structural units with either single or double rows 
of rooms may be placed end to end, often thus forming buildings 
of considerable length. 

Sometimes the wings are prolonged, having several rooms en- 
closing a square or elongated court which contains the estufas. 
This is a noteworthy form at the Yellowjacket Spring ruin, and 
here a low wall was often thrown across the front from wing to 
wing, the estufas being within the court-while the burial mound 
was in each instance outside and southward of the building. 

In various ways these “type units” are frequently placed to- 
gether, forming large buildings with irregular passageways here and 
there between them. In such cases it is not infrequently evident 
from different degrees of preservation and from differences in the 
character of the masonry that the buildings were made at successive 
periods. 

Among the very unusual forms of isolated open ruins which 
may be considered as variants of this type I may mention a single 
straight row of rooms without wings, with estufa and burial mound 
south, which is on Montezuma Creek; also the placing of two 
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equal rows of rooms in the form of a V, in the southward angle of 
which is the estufa. This occurs on Comb Wash. In two instances 
on Montezuma Creek I have seen the estufa completely enclosed by 
a single row of rooms. 

While this “type unit” is usually evident even in noteworthy 
variants where the ruins are built on a level with abundant space 
around them, this is by no means the case when the buildings stand 
on uneven ground or on a cramped surface, as upon an isolated 
rock or point, or when they are built upon the brinks of canyons 
or, as is frequently the case, around the heads of gulches, But 
even in such situations one usually finds suggestions of the type 
form or may find it fully carried out here and there in a complex 
ruin where a small surface permits it, while the remainder is adapted 
as best may be to the irregularities of the site. 


2. OPEN RUINS ADAPTED TO SPECIAL SITES 


The next best defined type of ruins of this class which stand in 
the open are those which are built around the heads of rock gulches 
or canyons. The shallow water-courses, often inconspicuous upon 
the tops of the larger plateaus, are apt to break suddenly into rocky 
gulches which join to form the great inland canyon feeders of the 
San Juan River. 

The ruins which are built around the heads of such small can- 
yons or gulches are especially numerous in the country north of the 
San Juan and between the valley of the Mancos and Montezuma 
Creek in Utah. They are always irregular in form, often composed 
of a series of isolated chambers or groups of these around the brink 
of the canyon, and not infrequently extending down the rocky slopes 
or ledges toward the bottom (plate xxm). The direct line of the 
stream is usually left clear. Not infrequently a rude stone dam is 
still to be seen across the shallow sag in the rocks above the ruins. 
Occasionally there is a shallow cave beneath an overhanging ledge 
at the head of the gulch in which is a spring or a water-pocket. In 
several ruins of considerable size built around the cliff edges at the 
head of a gulch, a rock wall about three or four feet high, often 
forming a zigzag, stands a few feet outside the line of the ruins, 
partially or completely fencing them in. The sketch of the ground- 
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plan of a ruin at the head of East Hawkberry (figure 7), shows the 
grouping of the ruins and the portions of the low wall at the rear of 
the houses. Burial mounds are often apparently absent in such 
ruins, but isolated burials were made beneath neighboring rocks and 
ledges. Examples of such groups are found at the head of Can- 
nonball Canyon (plate xx11) of East Hawkberry and of Ruin Canyon, 
which are all tributaries of the Yellowjacket. 


Fic. 7.—Ground-plan of a ruin adapted to the special site at the (East Hawkberry) 
head of Bridge Canyon, in the Yellowjacket group. 


There are many widely scattered ruins of considerable size 
standing in the open and formed by an irregular mass of chambers 
from one to three stories high, with estufas scattered here and there 
among them. Such ruins usually occupy more or less command- 
ing and often distinctly defensive sites, such as the tops of small 
isolated mesas, or flat, high, rocky points commanding the valley bot- 
toms. There are several such ruins in the northern San Juan coun- 
try west of the Mancos Valley which contain from forty to sixty 
rooms and a few which have one hundred to three hundred rooms. 

One engaged in practical studies of the ruins of the Southwest 
is soon led to abandon any notion which he may have derived from 
the earlier and often conjectural data of the books as to their uni- 
versally defensive nature. But, on the other hand, there are ruins 
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here and there whose situation and construction leave no doubt as 
to the defensive motive strictly carried out in many details, so that 
the word fortress, or fortified rock or mesa, may now and then appro- 
priately be used. 


3. TOWERS AND OTHER ISOLATED STRUCTURES 


Towers of various forms and heights occasionally form a part of 
composite ruins of various types (plate xx111; xxIv, I). The most 
common examples are in the Yellowjacket group of ruins. Isolated 
towers and small single-room structures, often commanding wide 
outlooks, are occasionally found throughout the San Juan district, 
but are especially common north of the river (plate xxrv, 2, 3). 

Small single buildings; large and small low-walled stone en- 
closures ; square or oblong box-like structures from one to two feet 
across made of thin stone slabs, often apparently empty or some- 
times containing a little charcoal, are not uncommon both north and 
south of the river. Here and there are rows and clusters of thick 
slabs of stone set upon end (plate xxiv, 4) without other apparent 
associated structures. 

One occasionally finds large, shallow, circular pits having the gen- 
eral appearance of estufas, but much larger and usually standing apart, 
sometimes several hundred feet from other ruins. They are often 
sixty feet or more in diameter, and while now largely filled were 
evidently stone-walled chambers beneath the surface of the ground. 
Their nature is wholly unknown to me. 


4. LARGE COMMUNAL PUEBLOS 


The largest of the ruins in the San Juan country are in the form 
of great pueblos or communal dwellings formed of a congeries of 
rooms, often several stories high, with either one or more courts which 
usually open southward. These stand in the open, either in the 
valleys (plate xxv, 1) or on the tops of the mesas (plate xxv1), and re- 
semble in many ways the great inhabited pueblos like that of Acoma 
and those of the Hopi group. Such are the ruins in the upper 
Chaco Valley, the great ruin near the modern village of Aztec in 
New Mexico, and the so-called ‘‘ Aztec Spring Ruin” at the foot of 
the Sierra El Late in Montezuma Valley in southwestern Colorado. 
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Of similar character, though somewhat smaller, are the ruin near the 
banks of the San Juan River a few miles below Bloomfield in New 
Mexico, and several in Utah lying far apart on the high mesas north 
of the San Juan and west of the Mancos Valley. 

Near some of the large pueblos burial mounds of considerable 
size have been found. In other instances, however, notably in the 
Chaco group, the situation of the mass of the burials is still unknown. 


OPEN RUINS SHOWING INFERIOR CONSTRUCTION 


One who examines critically the ruins in various parts of this 
San Juan district can hardly fail to be impressed with the fact that 
in many places there are distinct grades of excellence in the con- 
struction of the buildings as well as marked differences in the type. 
On the one hand there are ruins of buildings constructed with much 
care and skill. These when small and in open situations usually 
conform more or less closely to the “ unit type”’ or present some 
obvious variant of this; or when they are large or built in situations 
requiring special adaptation to locality, they also display skill in 
construction and painstaking attention to form, stability, alignment, 
and minor details of the masonry. Near such ruins, when the 
nature of the site permits, the burial mounds are usually present 
and often large. 

On the other hand there are many ruins widely scattered over 
this district, but most numerous in the Yellowjacket and Monte- 
zuma Creek groups, which though often large and now forming 
massive piles of stone, are crude in construction. The grouping of 
rooms is irregular, the alignment of the walls faulty (plate xxv, 2), 
the masonry unstable. The burial mounds are absent or irregu- 
larly placed, some at least of the burials having been made singly 
under the edges of fallen rocks or at the foot of ledges near the 
ruins. Pottery fragments, which are so common about the old 
sites, are few and irregularly scattered. 

The impression which one gains from these ruins is of hasty 
and careless construction and of relatively brief occupancy. It is 
in this class of structures that one most often finds evidences of 
the defensive motive in situation and construction. Weathered tim- 
bers are often present in such ruins, although they stand in exposed 
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situations, and they are rarely much covered by soil ; whereas tim- 
bers are rarely present in the older types of ruins except when 
these are built in protected places such as caves and ledges, or, as 
in the case of many of the large pueblos, are deeply covered with 
the wreckage of the fallen upper walls and with soil and drifted 
sand. The more roughly built ruins are frequently found in the 
vicinity of the more typical and apparently older structures, and in 
several such instances it is probable, from the disparity between the 
amount of building stone remaining and the size of the site, that 
stones from the older have been used in the construction of the 
later buildings. 

It is of course not easy to judge of the relative age of such 
ruins from the evidences of weathering, since in many of the val- 
ley ruins exposed to the almost constant action of drifting sand the 
marks of weathering are much more rapidly acquired than is the 
case upon the high mesas where the sand drift is but slight. 


II. Ruins IN PROTECTED SITUATIONS IN CLIFFS 
@. CLIFF DWELLINGS 


The ruins built in the shallow recesses weathered out of the 
sand rock in the sides of the canyon walls, as well as those which 
stand upon narrow ledges overhung and in part protected by the 
cliffs above, vary in form, size, and material with the differences in 
site. There are countless intermediate forms between the long, high 
shelves upon whose brinks shallow stone cabins stand alone or in 
single rows (plate xxvii, 1) to the shallow recesses at the level of 
the valley bottom (plate xxvi1, 2) in which time and flood and wind 
drift have dealt less kindly with the old habitations than with those 
upon the higher levels. There is almost endless variation from the 
great caverns of the Mesa Verde (plate xxvii1) with their large and 
still imposing buildings or great masses of fallen walls to the tiny 
recesses (plate xx1x, 1) with scarce foothold for a pair of rooms. 

The belief was developed early in the study of these ruins, and 
has since been widely entertained, that the builders of houses in 
natural or artificial recesses or caves in the cliffs represented an 
earlier and a different phase of culture from that which inspired the 
buildings, large and small, which stand in the open and which are 
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necessarily of a somewhat different structural type. But this notion 
is not justified by the accumulating evidence of the essential identity 
of the housebuilders’ culture, variation in type of structure being 
clearly accounted for by differences in local environment and by 
such conditions of change as might readily occur within a very 
limited ethnical period. 

It was obviously important in the choice of a building site ina 
cliff recess that the slope of the bottom should not be so great as to 
render insecure the foundations of the buildings, though in many 
instances this difficulty has been most skilfully overcome. The 
overhang of the cliff must be such that the water, running in torrents 
as it often does from the bare rock surfaces above, should fall clear 
of the building site. The roof of the recess must be solid and not, 
as is often the case, weathering off in huge blocks or in shaly flakes. 
The accessibility of the site seems not to have so much concerned 
the builders, for though in most instances there are simple and 
natural modes of access even to those cliff ruins which it appears at 
first impossible to reach, in the last resort they frequently pecked 
into the rock those foot and hand holes up the steepest slopes which 
are still not wholly obliterated and still useful. Finally, it appears 
to have been almost indispensable that the chosen site should have 
a southward or at least a sunny exposure. 

When all these factors are considered, I think it is safe to say 
that it will be evident to one who travels widely in the San Juan 
district, searching critically the cliffs and the walls of the canyons 
and gorges, that a large proportion of the natural recesses which 
are accessible and suitable in depth, in the slope of the bottom, in 
the character of the overhanging walls, and in exposure, are now; 
or give evidence of having been at some time, occupied by buildings. 
The form, number, and distribution of the cliff houses, then, in any 
region is strictly dependent on its natural features. 

When, therefore, in a study of the accompanying map one dis- 
covers certain localities in which cliff houses preponderate and others 
in which ruins of other types prevail, justifiable inference does not 
point toward different stages of culture or periods of occupancy or 
stress of circumstance. It simply indicates that in one case the 
weathering of the cliffs has led to the formation of recesses adapted 
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for building sites, while in the others suitable sites have not been 
formed — either because the dip of the strata, the character of the 
rock, the nature and rapidity of erosion, etc., have not favored the 
formation of rock shelters in the cliffs; or, because no cliffs exist. 

The size, form, and excellence of the buildings, however, are 
subject to an extreme variation not accounted for by the nature of 
the site. Thus there are many large cave-like recesses with excellent 
exposure, level bottom, wide overhang, and convenient water sup- 
ply, in which the ruins are small and inconspicuous. There are 
other caverns, however, presenting similar favorable conditions, in 
which all of the available space has been utilized for building with 
a high degree of ingenuity and skill. 

Thus the largest cliff dwellings of the Mesa Verde (plate xxv111) 
afford the most striking and picturesque examples of this form of 
communal dwelling, equaled by but few others in the entire coun- 
try. On the other hand, in Grand Gulch, on the slopes of the But- 
ler fault, and along the Chin-lee, equally large and apparently 
equally favorable recesses contain but few and simple dwellings. 

I have entered upon these general considerations here because it 
is, I think, desirable in a study of the accompanying map to realize 


how significant an influence the topography and formation of a 
given locality may have upon the character of the dwelling places. 


BurRIAL CAVES 

There are in some parts of the San Juan district numerous cliff 
recesses or shallow caves at the level of the valley bottom which 
apparently have never been building sites but have been used for 
burial. Such caves are most common along the upper tributaries 
of Cottonwood Creek, on Butler Wash, and on the lower Chin-lee 
and its tributaries. Sometimes the number of burials in these caves 
was very large. In one case (plate xxix, 2) eighty bodies have 
been discovered in a single cave. / 


CAVE DWELLINGS 
The most typical and noteworthy examples of cave dwellings 
or cavate lodges in the southwestern United States are those in the 
soft volcanic formation in the narrow canyons in the eastern slopes 
of the Valles of the great Cochiti Plateau in New Mexico and those 
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in the sandstone ledges along the Rio Verde in Arizona. There are, 
however, a few examples in the San Juan district —a small group 
on the lower Mancos, and another, much weathered, on the San Juan 
itself, a few miles above the mouth of the Mancos (plate xxx, 1). 


WATER SUPPLY 

The general subject of the water supply of the early inhabitants 
of this arid region may perhaps profitably be considered here. It 
should be remembered, first, that the personal requirements in this 
respect of these people, as of their successors in this desert country, 
should not be judged by the standard which a more advanced cul- 
ture and a different climate impose; second, that few arid regions 
are actually as devoid of water as they seem to be, and that a long 
and close familiarity with a dry country often reveals fairly abun- 
dant hidden sources of moderate supply. 

It is the failure to take account of these important considerations 
which has so often led to the belief that in the time of these early 
residents the climate must have differed essentially from the present 
with a much more abundant rainfall. But while this is a natural 
first impression it is not sustained by a careful and extended study 
of the region and the ruins. 

If, as has often been the case, one cherishes the notion that the 
defensive motive was dominant in the selection of sites and in the 
construction of buildings, and further, that these dwellings are to 
be regarded as largely fortresses which were in a state of frequent 
and prolonged beleaguerment, the necessity in certain instances of 
more numerous and more abundant water sources might be con- 
ceded. But in the majority of instances the defensive character of 
the sites and buildings does not seem to me to be at all obvious nor 
the evidence of frequent sieges at all clear. 

In fact, the greater proportion of the larger pueblos (those on 
the Chaco, the San Juan, the Animas, and the Chin-lee), as well as 
many of the larger valley villages (those, for example, on the San 
Juan, La Plata, the Mancos, and the Montezuma), are close beside 
living streams or stream-beds which bear abundant currents just 
beneath the surface. Furthermore, many of the large recesses in 
the walls of canyons and gulches in which the cliff dwellings are 
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built furnish a constant trickle of water from the rock strata in their 
depths —to whose action, indeed, in many instances the weathering 
of the rocks into cave-like recesses has apparently being largely 
due. 

It should also be remembered that, dry as many of the great 
sand bottomed washes and canyons may appear, there is along 
many of them a steady deep flow of ground water which collects 
here and there, where the rock bottom rises, in great underground 
pockets beneath the stream-beds or valley bottoms and comes out 
at times upon the surface. 

The ancient resident of this district doubtless knew as well as 
his successor, the Navaho, knows, exactly where very little digging 
in an apparently absolutely dry, sandy stream-bed would furnish 
an abundant and unfailing supply of water. It is illuminating in 
this connection to travel with a Navaho Indian over the desert 
country and see how often a little scraping in the dry sand which 
has blown across the foot of a rock ledge or has gathered in a 
stream-bed along which you may have been riding for miles, desper- 
ately athirst, will reveal a trickle of water running away just beneath 
the surface. Many of the old springs near the ruins, which con- 
stant use would keep open, are now no doubt covered with sand 
drift. The more familiar one becomes with this country the less 
keen is his surprise at the occurrence of a little water in what seem 
the most unlikely situations. This is a land of vast erosion, many 
thousand feet of sedimentary strata have been washed away over 
great areas leaving the edges of the remaining portions widely ex- 
posed, and one is quite as likely to find a spring far up in the glare 
on the face of a great cliff or upon the top of a towering butte or 
mesa as upon the lower levels. 

Nor need one assume that for an essentially agricultural people, 
as these old inhabitants of the San Juan district were, a more abun- 
dant water supply than now exists was necessary. The crops which 
the modern Indian secures in some hot, sun-baked sag in the long 
slopes which lead down to the dry stream-beds, and the fruit trees 
which flourish upon the glaring sand-dunes, indicate the presence of 
moisture in many places not too far beneath the parched surfaces to 
be reached by the rootlets of the meager crop. 
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I would not convey the impression that the desert regions of 
the San Juan are well watered. One who journeys here even under 
the most experienced guidance has too many memories of long de- 
privation to be easily led into such a belief. But there are in fact 
many more sources of moderate water supply in all the regions con- 
taining many prehistoric ruins than from the general aspect of the 
country would seem possible. 

On the other hand, that water was not abundant is evident from 
the many instances, to be everywhere seen, in which, by the con- 
struction of small reservoirs and ditches, by the damming of shallow 
sags on exposed rock surfaces, by the utilization of natural and the 
construction of artificial water pockets, the collection of rain-water 
was frequently resorted to. 

But after all there are many groups of dwellings of considerable 
size and many more isolated ruins which appear to be far from any 
source of water supply, and here the probability of transportation 
and storage in large jars so frequently found in and about ruins 
must be admitted. 

I think, finally, that the impression and the fact of extreme dry- 
ness in many of the valley bottoms which were once populous and 
devoted to agriculture is due to the widespread formation of great 
arroyos which have been developed in the alluvial bottoms in recent 
times, in many instances since the advent of the white man with 
his herds of cattle and sheep. The close cropping and the tramp- 
ling of the grass and the formation of deep hoof-cut trails along the 
sloping valley bottoms have wrought a great.change in a large pro- 
portion of the valleys of the Southwest. The water from heavy 
showers and melting snows soon deepens and widens a cattle trail 
or starts an independent channel in the light alluvium which has 
lost its protective covering of grass and grass roots. Very soona 
great winding channel has been cut in the soil, which deepens and 
widens with every flood, so that today in countless instances along 
the erstwhile level grass-clad bottoms, over whose surfaces large 
volumes of storm-water once ran off harmlessly, are those ragged 
chasms called arroyos, which often reach to the rock bottom of the 
valley and from whose sides hugh masses of earth crack and fall to 
be swept along and away by the next flood. Thus an arable 
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valley which was formerly irrigated by its rains and floods has now 
become a ragged chasm with a fringe of crumbling and rapidly dis- 
appearing soil along its sides. 

There is, indeed, evidence of the formation of great arroyos and 
devastation by flood which antedate the coming of the white man 
and of that veritable blight upon the agricultural interests of the 
Southwest —the sheep-herder with his flocks. But the appalling 
devastation in many valleys by the rapidly forming arroyos to which 
I refer is of recent date. 

This brief consideration of recently formed arroyos thus seems 
to me pertinent in an estimate of the water supply of the prehistoric 
people, because the regular melting of the snow in many regions, 
or a single early seasonal rainfall which would formerly have abun- 
dantly sufficed for the deep irrigation of favorable valleys for the 
entire season, now rushes off through the arroyo, working such 
havoc as may be, and leaving such portions of the alluvium as are 
still spared largely unwet or subject to direct and speedy seepage 
into the new open drainage channel. 


PICTOGRAPHS 


The pictographs of the San Juan district are either painted on 
the rocks, usually in white or red, or they are pecked or scratched 
upon the surfaces. The largest single group is on the cliffs facing 
the San Juan River at the foot of Butler Wash (plate xxx1). There 
are many painted as well as carven glyphs in Grand Gulch (plates 
XXXII, XXxIV). Others are widely distributed usually in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of ruins or ruin groups, or on the walls of recesses or 
caves in which the buildings are constructed, less frequently upon 
the walls of the buildings themselves. Some of the pictographs 
will be mentioned with photographic reproduction in connection 
with the ruins of special regions, but my study of them has not 
been sufficiently extensive to justify any further general observa- 
tions upon them here. 


THE Groups OF RUINS IN THE SAN JUAN WATERSHED 


A glance at the relief map (plate xvi1) shows marked differences 
between the regions north and south of the San Juan, both in the 
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topography of the country and, corresponding to this, in the num- 
ber and character of the ruins, as seen upon the larger map (plate xv1). 

The northern tributaries to the San Juan rise largely in lofty 
uplands or in high mountains. Many of them run for a consider- 
able part of their course through valleys, gorges, or canyons, in 
whose walls various forms of such caves, recesses, and sheltered 
benches have been formed as may be adapted with more or less 
skill and labor to the construction of houses. Many of these val- 
leys have wide or narrow alluvial bottoms which, though appa- 
rently dry, are yet in places sufficiently moistened by underground 
currents and lateral seepage for such primitive agriculture as suf- 
ficed for the simple needs of a considerable population. 

A large part of the drainage area south of the San Juan is of 
an entirely different character, save for a limited region bordering 
the low mountain range which crosses the country from north to 
south. The three great tributaries to the San Juan from the south 
—the Largo, the Chaco, and the Chin-lee — rise along the crests 
of high, arid mesas and depend for their water largely on the melt- 
ing snows or the seasonal showers, during which there is often 
a sudden large rainfall. It is a region of high, bare mesas and 
broad, rugged, basin-like valleys through which wind the mostly dry 
stream-beds. Thus it is that the southern San Juan district pre- 
sents in relatively few places the conditions which were adapted to 
the requirements of the agricultural, house-building aborigines. 

It is noteworthy, however, that in the high mountain country to 
the northeast where rise the San Juan and its perennial tributaries, 
as well as in the lower slopes of these mountains, although beset 
with many fertile valleys, there are very few ruins. East of the 
Animas valley ruins are almost wholly absent. 


Ruins ON SAN JuAN RIVER 


The ruins in the San Juan Valley are, for the greater part, small 
and scattered irregularly upon the great gravel benches which, in 
many places, stretch for miles along the valley a few feet above the 
river bottom. They are mostly boulder ruins, frequently sand-cov- 
ered, whose ground-plan is not easily made out today. Occasion- 
ally, however, where the sandstone ledges approach the river, 
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dressed stone has been used in building. A few ruins, also of 
dressed stone, are situated on the alluvial bottom below the level of 
the gravel benches. 

With the exception of two small sites on a high mesa top at its 
junction with Pine River, I have found no ruins on the San Juan 
above Bloomfield. Just below this viliage are the first of the small 
boulder sites which, as indicated on the map, are situated along the 
river, mostly on the north side, as far down as the mouth of Comb 
Wash. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this paper to enter upon 
details regarding the numerous small ruins scattered irregularly 
along the San Juan Valley (see the map, plate xvi). Although 
small, most of those whose outlines can be made out seem to be of 
the ‘unit type.” The burial mounds, though in many places much 
washed, are typically placed and are often strewn with broken pot- 
tery. Many of the mounds, especially between the mouth of the 
McElmo and Bluff City, have been dug and considerable pottery 
has been found. 

There are, however, as one descends the river, several note- 
worthy objects. 

The only large ruin in the entire San Juan Valley stands upon a 
low bench at the edge of the alluvial bottom a few miles below 
Bloomfield. This is called locally “Solomon’s Ruin”’ after the 
name of the owner of the land on which it is situated.’ It is built 
largely of dressed stone, the walls in some places resting upon a 
foundation of small boulders. It was several stories in height, and 
contained many rooms, but is now so largely fallen and covered 
with sand and earth that the plan can be only partially made out. 
This ruin measures about five hundred feet along the back and is of 
the communal pueblo type like the ruin at Aztec on the Animas 
and the great pueblos of the Chaco. 

Recently considerable random digging has been done in the 
search for pottery, and water from an irrigating ditch has been turned 


1 This ruin, as well as others along the San Juan, is mentioned by Newberry in his 
report of the Exploring Expedition from Santa Fé to the junction of the Grand and Green 
Rivers in1859. The report of the expedition, which was in command of Captain Macomb, 
was published in 1876, from the Engineer Department, U. S. A. 
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into the ruin, undermining it in several places. Thus the existence 
of several rooms has been revealed whose walls beneath the cover- 
ing of fallen stones and soil appear from without to be largely in- 
tact, the well preserved timbers above them being still in place. In 
spite of the vandalism which has had its way with this ruin, there 
appears to be still promise of interesting results should a proper in- 
vestigation of what remains be speedily undertaken. 

About ten miles above the mouth of Mancos River, on the north 
side of the San Juan, is a small group of cavate dwellings formed in a 
stratum of Cretaceous shale exposed here in a low bluff close beside 
the river bottom (plate xxx, 1). On the top of the bluff, above the 
now shallow and much weathered remnants of the caves, are ruins 
of isolated buildings of considerable size. This interesting group of 
ruins was examined in 1875 by Holmes, who later described and 
illustrated it.' A few similar but smaller cavate lodges on the 
lower Mancos are described by Holmes? and have also been visited 
by the writer. 

While these cavate dwellings of the San Juan and the lower 
Mancos are in fact partly dug out of the soft rock and are thus in a 
measure typical of this class of dwelling, they are not especially dif- 
ferent in character from the other small cliff houses in this region save 
that the front of the shallow and in part at least artificial cave, where 
the front is not weathered or washed away, is walled up. The 
typical cavate dwellings, on the other hand, of the Verde and the 
Cochiti region are almost wholly dug out of the soft rock, the wall 
in front being largely formed of the natural rock while the cave was 
often connected with an outside building in front. This difference 
is not emphasized here because it is of fundamental importance, 
since both phases of dwellings are adaptations to the immediate 
surroundings of these people. It is, in fact, highly interesting to 
note how these early folk have utilized these very small and quite 
local outcrops of soft shale (plate xxx, 2) in favorable situations to 
secure, with slight expenditure of labor, small dwellings of a 
peculiar constructional type. 

But these examples of this form of dwelling are so small or so 
largely weathered away that one who should be tempted to make the 


1 Tenth Annual Report of the (Hayden) U. S. Geological Survey, 1878, p. 388. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 390. . 
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1. SMALL CLIFF HOUSE IN TO-WAN-AH-A-CHE CANYON, IN THE MARSH PASS 
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2. BURIAL CAVE ON BUTLER WASH, UTAH. 
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long journey to the San Juan and lower Mancos for the sake of a 
study of cavate lodges would risk disappointment, especially in view 
of the more extensive, varied, and typical groups in the Verde 
valley which may be reached from Flagstaff or from Prescott, 
Arizona, or those in the valley of the Rio Grande upon the eastern 
slope of the Valles now readily accessible from Espajiola in New 
Mexico. 

For several miles down the San Juan below the mouth of the 
Mancos only the small valley sites are to be found. Just below the 
mouth of Montezuma Creek, on the north side of the river, is a group 
of structures of unusual form described by Jackson.’ On the south 
side of the river, a short distance above Bluff City, isa large cave 
containing a group of small houses. This was called Echo Cave by 
Jackson and was also described and figured by him.? 

At the mouth of Butler Wash, which enters the San Juan through 
a narrow gorge, is a line of sheer, smooth-faced, sandstone cliffs 
along whose base considerable rock talus has gathered. At the top 
of this talus for several hundred yards on either side of the mouth 
of the Butler the faces of the cliffs are rich in ancient graven picto- 
graphs. Some of these are cut deep in the rock ; some are shallow. 
In places they are very closely crowded ; in others they are super- 
imposed. The figures are of many forms (plate xxx), some repre- 
senting men, mountain-sheep, birds, trees, and serpents, together 
with a host of the conventional figures found in many parts of this 
watershed, such as rain-clouds, geometrical forms, etc. These 
petroglyphs it seems to me wiser to record in the accompanying 
photographic reproductions than in verbal descriptions. The faces 


of the cliffs are in places weathering very fast and it is important 


that squeezes or more detailed photographs should be made than 
was possible in my hurried reconnoissance.* There are a few small 
ruins in the valley bottom near these pictured rocks. 


1Zenth Annual Report of the (Hayden) U. S. Geological Survey, 1878, p. 416. 

2Loc. cit., p. 418. 

3] have here as in many other places refrained from making paper ‘‘squeezes’’ of 
the pictographs, because the rock surface is usually considerably weathered and the cast 
on removal is apt to bring with it such an amount of disintegrated material as percep- 
tibly to damage the edges of the glyphs. It is to be hoped that such impressions may 
soon be secured in systematic fashion by a more adequately trained worker. 
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Just below the mouth of Comb Wash, where are a few small 
ruins, the lower canyon of the San Juan begins, and from here to 
its junction with the Colorado, though this stretch I have not trav- 
ersed, I have not been able to learn of any ruins, nor is the char- 
acter of the country such as would make their existence probable. 


RUINS OF THE NORTHERN TRIBUTARIES OF THE SAN JUAN 


The entire region drained by the Piedra and Pine rivers appears 
to be devoid of ruins. 

RUINS ON THE ANIMAS 

The first of the northern San Juan tributaries along which ruins 
are found is the Animas, a river of considerable size heading in the 
high mountains of the Needle and San Miguel ranges. There are 
many stretches of arable bottom land here and there along the 
stream, especially in its lower reaches. A few miles above the mouth 
of the river, near the modern hamlet of Buena Vista, is a little clus- 
ter of small ruins in the valley bottom, 

Farther up, near the village of Aztec, on a low gravel bench west 
of the river, lies the group of large pueblos called the “Aztec Ruin.” 
The largest and best preserved of these was over three hundred and 
fifty feet long at the back and several stories in height with a court 
facing eastward. Near by are several large stone and earth heaps, 
indicating older sites. A large mound near the edge of the low 
bench bordering the valley bottom gives superficial evidence of 
many burials. It is said that in early days this ruin was used as a 
stone quarry by neighboring settlers. It is now on private prop- 
erty, and the owner, Mr Kountz, wisely appreciative of the im- 
portance of systematic study of these relics of the elder folk, has 
guarded them from the onslaught of the vandals, so that here one 
of the most promising of the great old pueblos lies waiting for 
the trained and authorized explorer. A small opening has been 
made in one corner of the ruin, through which several rooms may 
be entered in succession. These are practically intact, with the 
ceiling timbers in place and well preserved. The exact size and 
form of this ruin are not evident in its present condition.’ Within 


1It was visited by Newberry in 1859, and is briefly described in his report of the 
Expedition to the Junction of the Grand and Green Rivers, published in 1876, p. 80. 
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sight of this ruin, in the valley bottom, several small sites may be 
located. 

Above this large group of ruins only a few small scattered 
sites are to be found in the valley of the Animas. Three or four are 
near the town of Durango. 


RUINS IN LA PLATA VALLEY 


In the valley of the La Plata, a small stream rising in the moun- 
tains of the same name and entering the San Juan a few miles be- 


low the mouth of the Animas, there are many small mostly 
boulder sites. These are widely scattered in the lower reaches of 
the valley, where arable bottom lands exist, and are most abundant 
near and below the present village of La Plata, about twenty 
miles above the mouth of the river. They are mostly on the west 
side of the stream, near the present Durango-Farmington road. 
The boulders are as a rule small, and a considerable amount of 
adobe mortar was evidently used in the masonry. Many of these 
houses are now represented by low, scattered heaps of stones, but 
the “unit type” is often evident. A large number of the burial 
mounds of these ruins in La Plata Valley have been dug into by 


” 


local pot-hunters. 

There is one larger ruin on a low bench on the east side of the 
stream, opposite La Plata village, which is described and figured by 
Holmes.’ There are a few small boulder sites scattered along the 
valley bottom up as far as Dale’s—the ranch of an early settler 
in this valley, a short distance below the New Mexico line, which 
has become a well known stopping place for travelers in this region. 

On a point of the gravel bench overlooking the La Plata from 
the west, a short distance below Dale’s, and scattered along the 
same bench for two or three miles northeast of Dale’s, are small 
boulder sites. Three little cliff houses are to be found near the 
mouth of a small canyon opening into La Plata Valley a short dis- 
tance west of Dale’s. 


A somewhat detailed description, with a plan of the larger building, may be found in 
Morgan’s ‘‘ Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines,’’ Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, vol. Iv, 1881, p. 172. 

1 Tenth Annual Report of the (Hayden) U. S. Geological Survey, 1878, p. 387. 
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I have found no noteworthy ruins on La Plata River above this 
point. 

RUINS ON THE MANCOS AND THE MESA VERDE 

The next tributary to the San Juan from the north is the Man- 
cos. This small stream rises in the western and southern slopes of 
La Plata Mountains and is the last, reckoning westward, of the 
San Juan tributaries which carries visible water throughout the year. 
The Mancos River runs for a few miles at the foot of the mountains 
through a small open valley in which lies the present village of 
Mancos ; then for several miles it holds its way at the bottom of a 
narrow canyon dividing a lofty isolated plateau called Mesa Verde. 
On emerging from the canyon the Mancos turns westward down a 
great rugged open slope to join the San Juan. 

A few boulder sites are scattered along the upper Mancos 
Valley near and below the village. These are for the greater part 
upon the gravel benches bordering the arable bottom, and the 
burial mounds have been much disturbed. 

Several ruins along the Mancos Canyon and in the valley below 
were discovered by Jackson’ and pictured by Holmes.’ But it was 
not until later that Richard and Alfred Wetherill discovered in the 


walls of the side canyons of the Mancos, deep in the recesses of the 
western portion of the Mesa Verde, those great cave ruins which in 
size, complexity, and structural excellence are the most wonderful 
and imposing of the cave dwellings in the whole Southwest (see 
plate xxviii). 

While the ruins are most abundant on- the summits and in the 


canyons of the western segment of the Mesa Verde, there are 
several excellent cliff houses in the walls of the canyons entering 
the Mancos from the east. 

The ruins of the Mesa Verde, together with the numerous small 
sites which are scattered along the banks of Mancos River below 
the canyon, are described in the superb work of Nordenskidld* and 
need not be considered here. The accompanying map (plate xv1) 


1 Report of the (Hayden) Geological Survey for 1874, published 1876, p. 369. 

2 Tenth Annual Report of the (Hayden) Geological Survey, 1875-76, published 1878, 
P- 393: 

3 The Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, Stockholm, 1893 
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shows the position of only the larger of the cliff houses and a part 
of the open ruins of the Mesa Verde, but the number and grouping 
of the smaller sites along the river are indicated. 


RUINS IN MONTEZUMA VALLEY 

A few miles west of the sharp western crest of the Mesa Verde 
rises the volcanic peak of the Sierra El Late, locally known as Ute 
Mountain ; between is a broad valley of erosion, called Montezuma 
Valley, draining in part southward into the San Juan, in part west- 
ward into the McElmo. 

Low upon the eastern slope of the main peak of Ute Mountain 
lies the large ruin described and sketched by Holmes! and called 
Aztec Spring Ruin. This pueblo, the main part of which is some- 
what more than four hundred feet square, can be justly compared 
with the ruin at Aztec on the Animas and with the great ruins of the 
Chaco. It is now much fallen. There is a trickle of water in one 
of the interior courts of the ruin, and water is usually abundant up 
the higher slopes of the mountain near by. There has been desul- 
tory digging in and about the ruin, but it is essentially intact and is 
situated on private land. 

There are a few small scattered sites, as indicated on the map, 
in the valley between Mesa Verde and the southern spur of Ute 
Mountain ; a few far down on the southern and western slopes of 
thé latter and a few high up among the pijfions on its northeastern 


shoulder. 
RUINS OF THE MC ELMO GROUP 


The next great drainage area west of the Mancos is the Mc- 
Elmo, which heads against the long slope dividing the waters of 
the Dolores from those of the San Juan. The stream turns west- 
ward through a narrow valley — McElmo Canyon — having the 
volcanic Ute Peak on the south and the high escarpment of a lofty 
mesa on the north. The country falls away as the river runs west- 
ward, and after receiving from the north a great branch, now called 
the Yellowjacket, the McEimo turns southwesterly through a 
broken hill country to enter the San Juan about twenty-five miles 
below the mouth of the Mancos. The broad valley of the Mc- 


p. 399. 
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Elmo, before it passes into the canyon at the northern foot of Ute 
mountain, contains a considerable number of scattered ruins. 

There is a group of considerable size at the top of the Dolores 
divide near the great bend in the Dolores River, and some small 
scattered ruins on the pifion-clad ,McElmo slope southward. 
The group of ruins at the bend of the Dolores has been mentioned 
by several of the early explorers of this region, as it lay on the 
line of the old Spanish Trail. 

The largest of the McElmo ruins form a group located on the 
Wolley Ranch in the upper part of the valley where it slopes 
against the Dolores divide. The main building standing in the 
open valley bottom is about one hundred and thirty-five feet long 
and was probably two or three stories high at the back. It faces 
a court and mound southward. The masonry is of superior grade. 
The ground-plan is not evident since the walls are much fallen and 
covered with soil and brush. One corner of the ruin has been 
washed out, revealing well preserved floor timbers. There is ap- 
parently a row of lower rooms underneath the débris, which may 
be inact. There has been considerable digging about the ruin, but 
it still offers a promising field for systematic work. 

Another large ruin, called Burkhardt’s Ruin, is at the head of 
McElmo Canyon. This lies about the head of a small rocky gulch, 
is also composite, and together with other ruins in this vicinity has 
been described by Holmes' and by Morgan.” 

Aside from these larger structures there are many small ruins, 
mostly of the “ unit type,” scattered along the western base of Mesa 
Verde, upon the gullies which descend from the mesa to the Mc- 
Elmo, as well as a series of scattered ruins near the present town 
of Cortez. Near a small group of the ruins at the foot of the 
mesa is a reservoir formed by a high artificial earth dam built across 
a shallow wash. 

A large proportion of all the burial mounds belonging to the 
ruins in the upper McElmo Valley have been despoiled, some com- 
pletely, some partially ; but nearly all with the usual aims of the 
curious or commercial pot-hunter. 


1 Loc. cit., p. 398. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 189. 
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1,2. Small cliff houses in Sand and Rock canyons—McElmo group, Colorado. 
3. Site of small fallen ruins of the “‘ unit type”’ in a pifion clearing on the 
high mesa east of Montezuma Creek, Utah. 
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As will be seen by the map, a series of ruins are scattered along 
the bank of the McElmo from the head of the canyon to the 
entrance of the Yellowjacket. These ruins are for the greater part 
of the small “ unit type.” Their burial mounds have been much 
disturbed. There are a few small cliff houses scattered along the 
valley. In the valley bottom stands the great detached “ Battle 
Rock” about which the tradition of a great battle between the 
aborigines and the Utes has gathered.’ Near by is an isolated rock 
around which numerous small houses have been built. These are 
now much thrown down. 

Coming into the McElmo from the high mesa north is a series 
of short rugged canyons. Several of these, notably Sand Canyon 
and Rock Canyon, contain numerous small, well-built cliff houses 
(plate xxxu, I, 2). Onthe west side of Sand Canyon the foundations 
of a house have been laid in a small cave and some loose stones are 
lying at the back of the cave; but the building has remained un- 
finished. There are a few painted figures upon the walls in these 
canyons. There are two fairly well preserved towers on a rocky 
bench to the east of the mouth of Sand Canyon, one of which is 
shown in plate xxIv, 2. 

At the heads of two of these side canyons of the McElmo 
are large ruins built upon the edge of the cliffs and partially down 
the slopes. These ruins stand virtually upon the top of the great 
mesa bordering the McElmo to the north. One is known as the 
Goodman Point or Goodman Lake Ruin; the other is, so far as I 
know, without special name. 

Goodman Point Ruin.—Goodman Point is the highest part of 
the great mesa which rises from the north toward Ute Mountain, 
breaking down abruptly into the canyon of the McElmo close 
against the northern slope of the peak. It is into the face of this 
tilted mesa that the series of short canyons above mentioned have 
cut their channels. 

The Goodman ruins are situated about the head of one of these 
canyons. It is here a shallow rock wash or gulch with gradually 
sloping sides. The main ruin is built around the head of the wash 


1For a rendering of this tradition and a brief account of a reconnoissance of this val- 
ley in 1874, by Jackson, see Report of the (Hayden) Geological Survey, 1876, p. 369. 
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in two parts, separated by the rock sag through which the drainage 
from above enters the gulch. There are two compact clusters of 
rooms facing each other across the narrow wash. One of these is 
over one hundred, the other more than three hundred feet long, and 
each consists of from four to six rows of rooms from twelve to fif- 
teen feet square. I could not determine the number of stories in 
this ruin, though it is largely uncovered. The walls are now much 
fallen. It must, however, have formed a most imposing group of 
buildings. 

Back of the main group of rooms and lying upon the slope on 
one side is another almost equally large building, apparently of 
another period of construction, with a burial mound between them. 
Several small isolated buildings stand about the main structure. 
Near by is a round enclosure with low walls, about sixty feet in 
diameter, having four small stone heaps set within and near the wall 
in such positions as to form the corners of a square. Such a struc- 
ture I have not seen elsewhere. This ruin has not been much dis- 
turbed. The masonry, so far as it is exposed, does not appear to be 
of high grade. 

About half a mile up the wash from the ruin lies the ancient 
artificial reservoir, not infrequently still containing water, which is 
called Goodman lake. 

Unnamed Ruin on the Mesa West of Goodman Lake. — At the 
southern edge of the great mesa, a few miles west of Goodman 
Point and at the head of one of the short canyons leading down to 
the McElmo,' is a ruin of considerable size. Here, as in the 
Goodman Ruin, there are two large blocks of rooms separated 
by awash. These blocks are several rooms deep and may have 
risen two or three stories. Behind one of the groups, distant about 
four feet, is a wall somewhat fallen but apparently originally three 
or four feet high. Two small cliff houses are placed beneath the 
overhanging ledge upon which one of the great houses stands. 
The dimensions of this ruin I failed to obtain, but it is considerably 
smaller than the Goodman Ruin. 


1T am not certain upon which of these canyons this ruin is situated, since I have 
not descended at this point, but it is, I think, one lying between Trail and Mitchell 
canyons. 
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I have visited several small isolated ruins on the high mesa top 
between Goodman Lake Ruin and that last described, and there may 
be others since I have not yet fully explored this high, very rough, 
pifion-clad upland which lies between the McElmo and the Yellow- 
jacket. 


There is a large, much fallen ruin on a rocky slope at the 
junction of the McElmo and Yellowjacket. Several estufas are 
visible and there were many rooms, but the walls are much fallen. 
There is an opening among the rooms which leads into a narrow, 
sloping passage running down beneath the ruins toward the bed of 
the stream. This I have not explored. It is a curious and excep- 
tional feature. 

I have no record of ruins on the McElmo below the mouth of 
the Yellowjacket. A few small ruins have been reported to me 
along the district drained by the East McElmo. These I have not 
seen. 

The McElmo is now for the larger part of the year a dry stream, 
the only water running in summer being that which is taken from 
the Dolores through a tunnel for irrigation purposes. 


THE YELLOWJACKET GROUP OF RUINS 

The Yellowjacket, which is the main tributary to the McElmo 
from the north, rises on the southwestern slopes of the Dolores 
divide, receives several tributaries from the north draining the high 
rough country which lies between the bend of the Dolores and the 
tributaries to Montezuma Creek, and enters the McElmo as the 
latter turns southwestward toward the San Juan. Neither the 
Yellowjacket nor its tributaries carry surface water except in the 
spring and for a short time after rains, but the open bottoms are in 
places arable. 

The Yellowjacket is the stream called on Jackson’s map’ the 
Hovenweep ; but the name Yellowjacket is now universally applied 
to it by the residents of this district, while one of the northern tribu- 
taries to the Yellowjacket is now called Hovenweep. I have used 


1 Map showing the location of ancient ruins in southern Colorado and Utah and 


northern New Mexico and Arizona accompanying the report of his reconnoissance in 
1874, 1875, and 1877. Zenth Annual Report of the (Hayden) U.S. Geological Survey. 
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this revised nomenclature because it has already found currency on 
such of the local maps as have been made for surveying and other 
purposes. 

The more important ruins, few in number and all small, in the 
lower portion of Yellowjacket canyon have been described by Jack- 
son and need not be further mentioned here. Several small ruins 
are scattered along the valley bottom from the mouth of the Sand- 
stone to three or four miles above the mouth of the Dawson. 
Throughout this region the canyon has a level and in places arable 
bottom, the walls rising from fifty to several hundred feet. 

High on the northern bluff of the Yellowjacket, nearly oppo- 
site the mouth of the Dawson, stands a considerable group of ruins 
built partly on the edge of the bluff, partly down the upper portion 
of the higher slopes, with a series of tower-like structures (plate xv111, 
2), reaching down into the valley. This is one of the larger of the 
ruins which stand upon the mesa top overlooking the intervening 
country to the summit of Ute Mountain. There are two long 
buildings, each two to three rooms deep, separated by a shallow 
wash coming from the mesa top behind. One of the buildings is 
more than three hundred feet, the other nearly two hundred feet 
long. There are several estufas among the rooms along the slope. 
In a number of the rooms and buildings of the group, timbers 
are still to be seen, fallen in upon the ruins. A few feet behind 
both of the ruins, on either side of the wash, is a fairly well pre- 
served wall built in zigzags, the arms of the zigzags being of un- 
equal length—from six to twenty feet long. In the slight depres- 
sion in the mesa top behind the wall is an artificial reservoir, about 
ninety feet across, formed by a low dam of earth. 

At the head of Yellowjacket Canyon where its walls are only a 
few feet in height, on a narrow tongue between two branches and 
near a spring, are the so-called Yellowjacket Spring ruins. They 
are on the line of the old Spanish Trail and are frequently mentioned 
by the early explorers in this region who called them by the Indian 
name Surouaro, which according to Newberry’ signifies ‘“desolation.”’ 

The main ruin consists of a series of five clusters of irregularly 
disposed houses, in part closely crowded together and conforming 


1 Loc. cit., p. 88. 
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in most instances to the “unit type”’ or to variants of this. Though 
close together, each house has its own estufa and burial mound 
lying southward. The lateral wings of many of the houses are 
long, sometimes enclosing a court containing several estufas. 

Several of the houses are modified by the introduction of a 
round tower. In some a low wall unites the prolonged lateral wings 
enclosing the small court of the estufas. Most of the walls are 
largely fallen. I estimate that this village contains in all its various 
buildings not fewer than three hundred rooms. There are several 
buildings of irregular shape, one of considerable size, at the edge of 
the canyon above the main group. 

The burial mounds of this village are large and conspicuous. A 
thin stone slab was laid over many of the bodies or the latter were 
enclosed in a loosely laid stone cyst before being covered in their 
graves. 

Few of the mounds have escaped the hands of the destroyer. 
Cattlemen, ranchmen, rural picnickers, and professional collectors 
have turned the ground well over and have taken out much pottery, 
breaking more and strewing the ground with many crumbling bones. 

While the scientific value of these ruins has been thus seriously 
impaired, they still remain of much interest on account of the modi- 
fication in form which the primitive building fashion here shows, 
due, as it seems to me, to the limited surface on which the large 
number of houses of the “unit type’? were crowded. 


RUINS ON THE TRIBUTARIES OF THE YELLOWJACKET 


There are several short canyons draining the high country be- 
tween the McElmo and the Yellowjacket, most of them heading 
abruptly in cliffs of varying height. In some of these, as well as 
in the tongue-like mesas between them, are ruins, some of the 


” 


“unit type,’ some towers, some irregular clusters of houses on the 
edges of the cliffs, and a few small cliff houses. Only a part of 
these side canyons to the Yellowjacket from the south are named, 
The ruins at the head of the first above its mouth, called Cannon- 
ball Canyon, are the best known and most noteworthy (plate xx11). 
They are of the type especially characteristic of this region, being 
irregular clusters of rooms, often associated with towers, built 
around the heads of shallow gulches. 


j 
if 
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The longer tributaries to the Yellowjacket rising in the country 
to the north, are named, commencing at the lowest, Ruin, Bridge, 
Hovenweep, Nigger, Sandstone, and Arch Rock canyons. Most 
of them start in broad drainage basins, with moderate fall, running 
thus for several miles down the long slopes of the Dolores divide. 
Then they break suddenly at the abrupt head of a rocky gorge, 
which in some cases continues thus for several miles, in others open 
out here and there into arable intervales from half a mile to a mile 
wide. Most of these tributaries are rough walled and narrow 
canyons for a few miles above the junction with the Yellowjacket, 
and in these portions there are few ruins. Such as exist are small 
and inconspicuous, consisting of single rooms and small clusters. 

The first three of the northern tributaries to the Yellowjacket, 
Ruin, Bridge, and Hovenweep canyons contain the most interesting 
and noteworthy ruins; those in the upper valley of the Nigger and 
Sandstone, and those along the edges of Arch Canyon being small 
valley ruins of the “ unit type,” or small rooms and towers perched 
upon the edges of the narrow canyon cliffs. 

On the two terminal branches of Ruin Canyon are noteworthy 
groups of ruins consisting of towers and larger and smaller build- 
ings, some skilfully built upon isolated rocks (plate xx111). 

The lower eight miles of Bridge Canyon contain no noteworthy 
ruins, but there are clusters of well-preserved buildings on both 
forks where the canyon boxes. Here are several well-preserved 
towers and rooms and clusters of rooms close upon the edge of the 
cliff. This region is locally known as the-Hawkberry. A spring 
trickles out in a shallow cave in the canyon bottom near the ruins. 

There is a long line of ruins of the “unit type” on the height 
of the great mesa which extends northward between the headwaters 
of Bridge Canyon and those of the Hovenweep. These are situated 
from a few rods to over a mile apart. No water supply is evident 
on the top of the mesa, but the small side canyons which may con- 
tain water are not far away. 

. The Hovenweep runs for the last twelve miles of its course in a 

low-walled canyon in which are few ruins, but above this point it 
opens out into a level valley with several small accessible springs. 
In this valiey along the cliffs (plate xxiv, 3), upon the high mesas on 
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either side, and upon its short tributaries are several small ruins and 
a few large clusters. There are several towers here. One of these 
(plate xxiv, 1), with a group of fallen walls about its base, stands in 
the valley bottom and forms a conspicuous feature in the meadow 
landscape, about three or four miles above the upper end of the 
canyon. There isa small ruin on the crest of the ledge east of this 


tower. 

Less than a mile below this tower a small gulch enters the 
Hovenweep from the west. <A short distance up this side gulch is 
a small spring and near bya group of ruins on a projecting point at 
the forks of the valley. The ruins are in two groups, each of which 
must have contained at least fifty rooms. The walls are much 
fallen, but in places stand so high as to justify the belief that the 
buildings must have been two or three stories in height at the back. 
No burial mound could be discovered. There are two ruins among 
the pifions on the mesa top west of this group, one of which is about 
one hundred and seventy-five feet long with a large undisturbed 
burial mound. The other ruin near by is small. 

Far up the Hovenweep are two considerable ruins facing each 
other across the valley. The ruin on the west side is a rambling 
mass of rooms built upon a projecting rock crest high above the 
bottom and extending partly down the slope. The ruin on the east 
side of the valley is built mostly upon a low, narrow, projecting 
tongue of rock. The grouping of the rooms appears to be wholly 
irregular. The main group consists of some twenty rooms averag- 
ing ten feet square, while a considerable area on the southern slope is 
covered with fallen walls. A low wall runs across the base of this 
rock tongue, barring access to the ruin from the back. No burial 
mound was discovered in the vicinity. 

Just above this ruin is a well-defined artificial ditch, evidently 
designed to conduct water from the next draw above around the in- 
tervening spur to the vicinity of the ruin. On the hillside across 
which this conduit runs are constructed a series of reversing zig- 
zags which were apparently designed to turn the water abruptly 
back at short intervals so as to lead it by gradual stages down the 
slope to the point of delivery. 

The burial mounds in many of the widely scattered ruins of the 
Yellowjacket group have been partially dug out in search for pottery. 
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RUINS IN PINON CLEARINGS 

It is especially upon these great pifion-covered uplands of the 
Yellowjacket and Montezuma Creek region that one encounters a 
feature in the environment of these ancient dwelling places which is 
interesting and may be of significance in the determination of their 
period of occupancy. I refer to the situation of many of the ruins 
in larger and smaller sharply outlined clearings in the pifion 
timber. 

These clearings (plate xxx, 3) are now mostly overgrown with 
sage-brush and other low shrubs which cover the burial mounds, 
usually leaving free only the ruins themselves and the shallow pits 
of the estufas. The clearings vary in size, but in general corre- 
spond to the size of the ruin. Thus a ruin of the “ unit type” with 
one or two estufas and from four to eight rooms on the back is 
usually surrounded by a clearing from fifty to one hundred yards 
across, while larger clusters of ruins have proportionately larger 
spaces about them. 

This condition seems to me to be of significance in its bearing 
upon the probable age of these ruins. Two possibilities are evi- 
dent in this connection. The clearings may have been made in 
the pifion forest to make room for the buildings and the neces- 
sary space about them. Or, on the other hand, the pifion growth 
may have taken place since the construction of the buildings, spar- 
ing their immediate surroundings because the solid trampling of the 
ground about them has rendered a limited area unfitted for the 
growth of pifion seedlings. I have observed this condition only in 
the ruins of the older and simpler type which, as judged by large 
burial mounds, have been long occupied. 

How solidly trodden the earth may become about old _ habita- 
tions of similar people is well known to those who are familiar with 
the Southwest and its present aboriginal residents. Furthermore, 
this is a region in which the soil in many places is still forming over 
the bare rock surfaces, so that many of the pifion uplands are 
doubtless now for the first time timber clad. 

Rarely in these clearings, though occasionally elsewhere, pifions 
of considerable size have grown close about and even in and upon 
the ruins of the older type. 
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I have not been able to form a definite opinion as to the signifi- 
cance of these open sage-brush clearings in the pifions, which invari- 
ably contain ruins. They occur in densely clad pifion regions 
where, save for these and some of the natural sage-clad meadows in 
the ground sags of the upper water-courses, the pifion timber 
stretches uninterruptedly for miles. 


RUINS OF THE MONTEZUMA CREEK GROUP 

Montezuma Creek drains the great barren upland lying between 
Dolores river and Abajo Mountain, as well as the eastern slopes of 
the latter. It is an arid and forbidding country, covered mostly 
with sage and pifion, and with but few and widely-scattered water- 
ing places. On these great uplands, drained by the eastern tribu- 
taries of the Montezuma, there are, as the map indicates, few ruins. 
There are a few small scattered valley sites and small cliff 
houses along the upper branches of Cross Canyon and a few in the 
lower reaches of Cross Canyon, commonly known as East Monte- 
zuma. I have ridden over the northern part of this region and am 
assured by reliable cattlemen who have long ranged these uplands 
that there are few if any ruins, and these small, on the southern 


ends of the great mesas which lie between the eastern tributaries of 
Montezuma creek: namely, Cross, Pierson, Bug, Coal-bed, Horse- 
head, and Boulder canyons. Along the upper reaches of these 
mesas, however, which I have explored, there are a few small ruins, 
partly in the narrow canyon bottoms, partly upon the tops of the 


mesas. 

Two of the ruins in this region are large and in many respects 
noteworthy: one lying about the middle of the mesa between Dove 
Creek and Pierson Canyon, locally known as the Pierson Lake Ruin ; 
the other on the mesa between Pierson and Bug Canyons and known 
as Bug Lake Ruin. These ruins are some distance away from the 
regular trail across the country from east to west and are little 
known. 

The Pierson Lake Ruin.—This ruin is situated upon the lofty 
pifion- and sage-clad mesa which rises between Cross and Pierson 
‘canyons and is in direction a little north of west of the point at 
which Dove Creek enters Cross Canyon. 
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The so-called Pierson Lake is a surface of bare, sloping rock upon 
the top of the mesa of some two acres in area, around the lower 
parts of which an artificial dam of earth has been made. This dam, 
in the form of a broad embankment, is from four to six feet high, is 
well preserved, and gives no evidence of modern repair. The res- 
ervoir thus formed receives the drainage of a higher slope of earth 
and rock, so that a considerable amount of water is still to be found 
here for a part of the year —a circumstance of great advantage to 
cattle-herders in this district. Close beside this reservoir are two 
ruins of the ‘‘unit type,’’ each with several rooms along the back, 
short wings, and one estufa. The mesa about the lake is covered 
with pifions. 

The Pierson Lake Ruin, a short distance from the lake, presents 
a rather imposing mass of fallen stones, in which, however, the 
general form of the walls may be made out. The ruin faces south- 
ward upon a shallow surface water-course. The building had, I 
should judge, between two hundred and fifty and three hundred 
rooms. These are quite irregularly arranged, but in general formed 
a compact group about three hundred feet square. At one side of 
the buiiding the rooms are arranged in a series of long rows, closed 
at the back and apparently forming a group of narrow courts open- 
ing southward. At the other or western side the rooms are built 
without evidence of significant arrangement in a compact mass. 
Between these two portions of the ruin runs a passageway opening 
southward upon a small court in which is a burial mound. Another 
burial mound of considerable size lies to the west of the ruin. A 
small isolated building stands southeasterly across the dry wash on 
which the ruin fronts. The masonry of this ruin, so far as one can 
see, is rather carelessly laid, and the walls do not appear to have 
been of great height. 

About three hundred yards west of the main ruin in a pifion 
clearing is another ruin about one hundred feet long at the back, 
with short wings at the ends and a row of probably nine estufas 
between the wings. This ruin is much fallen, and there are so few 
building stones about the site that it seems not unlikely, considering 
the large size of the ground-plan, that they have been carried off 


for use in the large pueblo which is apparently of much more recent 


construction. 
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On a low ridge northwestward of the large pueblo a few hun- 
dred yards, in a sage-grown clearing in the pifions, are several 
small ruins scattered up the slope. These are much fallen and 
overgrown with sage-brush; but they are clearly of the “unit 
type’’ and stand as isolated structures. Apparently none of the 
burial mounds in this group has been disturbed. 

This entire group of ruins is now surrounded by the pifion 
forest save in the immediate vicinity of the buildings, and has an 
outlook only toward the Sierra Abajo. There is no living water 
apparent near the ruin, but Pierson Canyon and Dove Creek are not 
far away and in these water may be found. There are a few small 
ruins scattered over this mesa north and east of the Pierson group. 

Bug Lake Ruins.— These ruins stand upon the high mesa _ be- 
tween Pierson and Bug canyons in a direction easterly from the 
Pierson group which in many respects they resemble. 

Bug Lake is, like Pierson Lake, an artificial reservoir about one 
hundred and fifty feet across, formed on the sloping bare rock sur- 
face of the mesa by a dam of earth from three to five feet high. 
Like Pierson Lake also the water still gathers in it during rains and 
it likewise is used by the cattlemen. 

The ruin is about one-eighth of a mile southeasterly from the 
lake. The main ruin is composed of two groups of buildings facing 
one another across a small water-course. Many of the walls are 
standing several feet in height, the outline of the rooms being 
plain. Many timbers of roofs or floors are still present among the 
fallen walls, but are much weathered. The larger portion of the 
ruin forms a fairly compact mass facing southeasterly. It is about 
four hundred and fifty feet long and apparently must have con- 
tained some three hundred or more.rooms. The general arrange- 
ment of the rooms is that of small, rather irregularly placed groups 
of circular estufas, each group surrounded by a somewhat irregular 
mass of rooms. These groups are ranged side by side, some of 
them being separated by narrow passageways leading from the back 
to a court on the southeast of the pueblo about sixty feet across, 
which contains a burial mound. One end of the great building 
seems to be much more weathered and of older construction than 
the other and is surrounded at the back by a low wall. This wall 
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a few feet away from the building may have been three or four feet 
high. It isnow much fallen. 

Across the wash from the large pueblo are several smaller 
isolated buildings. Two of these buildings stand about forty feet 
apart on ground which slopes toward the wash, and between these 
buildings an artificial dam has been thrown, forming a reservoir of 
considerable capacity, receiving the drainage from the pifion slope 
behind the buildings. There is also, still largely intact, a dam 
across the shallow wash upon which this group of ruins stands, 
capable of holding a large amount of water upon the gentle slope 
of the stream-bed above. 

To the westward of this main ruin, two low gravel benches, 
each a few feet in height, rise one behind the other. The pifions 
are cleared upon these benches over an area of about five hundred 
yards in length and from two hundred to three hundred yards in 
breadth. The clearings are covered with sage-brush. 

On the first of these benches, perhaps two hundred yards from 
the main ruin, isa group of at least five isolated buildings of the 
“unit type.” Each has one row of rooms at the back, short wings, 
and from two to four estufas. While somewhat irregularly placed, 
they all face southward. I discovered only one burial mound in 
this group, which is at the front of the group near the southern 
edge of the bench. The buildings are all much fallen and dirt- 
covered. The estufa pits are circular and are now from two to five 
feet deep at the middle. There are fewer building stones here than 
is usual in ruins of this size. : 

On the second bench is another group of widely scattered houses 
of the “‘ unit type,’’ each with two or three circular estufas. I found 
in this group separate burial mounds scattered among the houses. 
These had been slightly dug into here and there but not seriously 
injured. 

This Bug Lake group of ruins seems to me, especially when 
taken in connection with the Pierson group, to be of peculiar in- 
terest because it confirms the impression of different periods of oc- 
cupancy of a site which has been advanced upon a previous page. 
There are here upon the upper benches, ruins of the old “ unit 
type’’—rectangular, short-winged, with circular estufas in the 
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court. On the highest bench the burial mounds are separate for 
each house, while upon the lower, so far as I was able to discover, 
there is but a single mound for the whole group of dwellings. The 
ruin situated upon the wash, on the other hand, shows the massing of 
rather atypical individual clusters of rooms and estufas to form a 
large and fairly compact pueblo with a burial mound in the south- 
ward-looking court. It would be of great interest to know from 
systematic excavations what a comparative study of the burials as 
well as of the ruins might reveal as to the relationship in time and 
culture of these associated ruin groups. 

There are a few small ruins on the mesa between Bug and Coal- 
bed canyons, along an old trail leading down to the valley of Mon- 
tezuma Creek. 

RUINS IN MONTEZUMA CREEK VALLEY 

The long, narrow valley of Montezuma Creek is dry a large 
part of the year save near its sources in the mountains and in a few 
places here and there where the underground flow comes to the 
surface in the sandy stream-bed. But the alluvial bottom is in 
many places arable from natural deep irrigation or the seepage from 
side canyons. 

The general character of the ruins has already been indicated 
by Jackson in his early report. They are mostly of the “ unit 
type,” standing on the alluvial bottom or on the low cliffs at the 
sides. They are most abundant in the middle third of the valley 
where in places they are very thickly clustered along the stream- 
bed. Some of them are much washed. 

I have not been able to find or hear of ruins, other than a few 
small sites, on the slopes of the Sierra Abajo above the mouth of 
Boulder Creek. 

Here and there in the valley are buildings of considerable size, 
and there are several fortified rocks and small isolated houses. 

At the entrance of the Coal-bed Arroyo stands an isolated butte 
about fifty feet high, having a flat top of two or three acres in area. 
The top and sides of this butte, which is known to the modern fre- 
quenters of Montezuma Creek valley as the “ Island,” are covered 
with a series of irregular and complex buildings. A few feet out- 
side of one of these buildings is a row of stone slabs set five to six 
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feet apart. They are still mostly erect, standing from four to six 
feet high. They are from six to seven inches thick and from four- 
teen to eighteen inches wide. A lower, loose stone parapet, in 
places intact, is built in between these slabs, the whole forming a 
continuous wall barring access to the ruins upon this segment of 
the butte. Another wall of similar character, but less well preserved, 
is placed in a like defensive position at the opposite end of the 
butte. At one side, where the cliff is most abrupt, a well-built and 
still fairly preserved stone trail leads to the top. Commanding the 
turns of this trail from several points are flat projecting rocks on 
which are still piled heaps of rough stone, not belonging to buildings. 
These I conjecture to have been placed here for defensive uses. 
Barring projectiles, a few men placed at these stone heaps could 
most effectively prevent access to the top. There is much broken 
pottery about this ruin. 

At several other places in this valley large stone slabs have 
been used in construction. Two instances of this are described 
and figured by Jackson.’ 

One of the largest of the valley ruins is east of the stream- 
bed between the mouths of Bug and Pierson canyons. This ruin 
measures about three hundred and seventy-five by one hundred and 
ninety feet. There were probably over two hundred and _ fifty 
rooms and ten or more circular estufas irregularly placed. The 
ruin and burial mound have been much disturbed by excavation. 

At the upper part of the residential portion of Montezuma Val- 
ley, where for a considerable distance the alluvial bottom is wide 
and the stream water near the surface, small ruins of the “ unit 
type’’ are numerous. Near the upper end of this group, near the 
arroyo and partly washed out, is a compact group of ruins about 
three hundred feet long, in which the remains of from six to eight 
estufas and over forty rooms are visible. The burial mound is large. 

At the mouths of several of the small creeks running into the 
Montezuma from the high mesa on the west are small valley sites 
with a few small cliff houses. There are also a few small ruins on 
the mesa tops between the upper reaches of Devil and Alkali can- 
yons. 


1 Loc. cit., p. 428. 
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At the head of the short canyon north of the Alkali, which I 
have called Jackson Canyon, is a large ruin formed of two buildings 
facing each other across a shallow wash. Each building consists 
of an irregular mass of rooms about two hundred feet long, with 
low towers among them (plate xx1, 1). I estimate this ruin to have 
contained over one hundred and fifty rooms. The burial places 
were not discovered. 

There are scattered pictographs in several places along Monte- 
zuma Valley. 

A considerable proportion of the ruins and burial mounds have 
been devasted by relic seekers, although many still remain intact. 


RUINS ON RECAPTURE CREEK 


The reconnoissance map of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey is inaccurate in regard to the source of Recapture Creek. On 
the map this rises only a few miles above the San Juan, whereas, 
in fact, it is the great drainage stream for the southern slope of 
Abajo Mountain. The government map carries the drainage of this 
region into Montezuma Creek, which is incorrect. The lower por- 
tion of the Recapture, like the Montezuma and the Cottonwood, is 
a dry wash with underground flow for most of the year. 

The Recapture rises at the base of the high peaks with rapid de- 
scent and, after union of the main tributaries among the higher foot- 
hills of the mountain, runs through a well watered open park several 
miles long, and then enters a rough, narrow, and tortuous canyon 
with precipitous walls. Here for a few miles are numerous ruins, 
mostly small cliff houses and small valley sites showing nothing 
unusual in type. Farther down the stream the canyon walls are 
lower and the bottom widens. Here and there are a few small and 
scattered sites. Some twenty miles above its mouth, small sites are 
clustered and are strung along the valley bottom for several miles, 
as is indicated on the map. Thus the valley sites and the cliff 
houses of the Recapture while fairly numerous are nearly all small. 

There are, however, a few ruins of considerable size. One of 
these, situated a short distance above the point where the Bluff- 
Monticello road leaves the Recapture, contains from thirty to forty 
rooms. 
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Another ruin, two or three miles below the mouth of Mustang 
Spring Canyon, stands upon a rocky point above and west of the 
arroyo, and consists of three groups. The largest of these, a 
boulder site, is about one hundred and eighty feet long and much 
fallen; another is about sixty feet long; while the third, back of 
these and apparently of older construction, is formed of scattered 
buildings whose outlines are not well defined. There are large 
mounds, but little dug, associated with this ruin. 

Most of the burial mounds along the lower reaches of Recap- 
ture Creek have been dug in desultory fashion for commercial pur- 
poses. 

RUINS ON COTTONWOOD CREEK 

Cottonwood Creek, which enters the San Juan at the present 
Mormon town of Bluff, is a long stream draining the western slopes 
of the Abajo Mountains. Its sources are incorrectly indicated on 
the Geological Survey map, where they are represented as draining 
into Butler Wash. 

The lower reaches of Cottonwood Creek are low-walled and con- 
tain a few small valley ruins and small cliff houses. Commencing 
some twenty miles above the mouth, the valley sites, mostly small, 
become more numerous and are scattered along the bottom for sev- 
eral miles. One ruin on a high gravel bench below the mouth of 
Dry Wash contains from fifty to sixty rooms. 

In branches of the Cottonwood near its sources — Allen, Ham- 
mond, and Cottonwood canyons — are numerous cave-like recesses 
in the cliffs bordering the valley. Several of these are at the level 
of the alluvial bottom. In some of these caves no ruins are visible; 
in others small cliff houses or remnants of such are present. It is 
in these caves, and sometimes when these are present beneath the 
walls of the ruins, that the burials of the so-called ‘‘ basket makers ”’ 
have been found by Wetherill, Lang, McLloyd and Graham, and 
others. Many relics of these ancient people have been taken out 
of the caves in this region, some of which, under the auspices of 
the Hyde Exploring Expedition, have been placed in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City.’ 


1See Pepper, ‘‘The Ancient Basket Makers of Southeastern Utah.’’ Supplement to 
American Museum Journal, vol. 1, No. 4, April, 1902. 
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There are a few small ruins on the high mesa between the Re- 
capture and the Cottonwood at the foot of the Abajo Mountains, 
and there are said to be a few scattering sites, which I have not 
seen, southward along the mesa. 


RUINS ON BUTLER WASH 

Butler Wash is a narrow, dry, shallow valley, having on its west- 
ern side the sloping uplift of a great fault. Along the eastern base 
of this slope is a series of small valley sites mostly situated at the 
mouths of short canyons coming from the slopes of the uplift. In 
many of these canyons are larger and smaller caves containing cliff 
houses and burials. One of the caves far up the valley, which is 
very large, formerly contained a large ruin and many burials. The 
burial mounds in Butler Wash have been much devastated. Some 
of them have furnished relics of the “basket makers.”” In the upper 
reaches of the Butler there are no noteworthy ruins. There are a 
few painted pictographs in some of the caves. 


RUINS ON COMB WASH 

Comb Wash was formerly called Epsom Creek ; but it is now so 
universally known by the former name that I have retained it on the 
map. The valley, from one to five or six miles wide, is shallow and 
dry and is bordered on the east by the serrated summit of the great 
fault which, running from the divide between Abajo Mountain and 
Elk Ridge, turns southwesterly, crossing the San Juan, and runs in 
the direction of Marsh Pass. On the west the country rises from 
the valley of Comb Wash in lofty brown and barren swells up to the 
high mesa at the foot of Elk Ridge. There are a few small ruins at 
the mouth of Comb Wash; then up the stream for several miles 
there are none. Near the head of the valley are several scattered 
sites. Some of those in the valley bottom and on the tributaries 
from the west are mentioned by Jackson. They are mostly valley 
sites, with a few small cliff houses in the side canyons of Elk Ridge. 


RUINS IN GRAND GULCH 


Grand Gulch is the westernmost of the large northern tributaries 
to the San Juan. It heads in the long mesa slopes south of Elk 
Ridge, the canyon breaking high up and descending rapidly. The 
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canyon is narrow and tortuous, with walls several hundred feet high. 
Water is usually to be found in places throughout the year. The 
area of arable bottom is small. 

The greater part of the ruins, as indicated on the map, are 
clustered at and below the main forks of the canyon. They are 
mostly in large caves, the ruins themselves being for the greater 
part quite inconspicuous. But here and in the country at the head 
of the Cottonwood and in some of the caves of Butler Wash, have 
been found most of the relics of the so-called ‘ basket makers.”’ 
They are often buried beneath such ruins as are visible. 

There are many pictographs, both graven and painted (plate 
XXXIII, I), on the walls of the cliffs and caves of Grand Gulch. 

In one instance, the spiral figure, either carven or painted, so 
frequent throughout the entire region, is here made while it was yet 
soft upon a thin disk of adobe plastered on the face of the rock 
(plate xxxv, 1). 

Excavations have been extensively carried on in the caves and 
among the rocks of Grand Gulch, and a large amount of material 
has been removed. Much of this is in the Hyde collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History, while some is in the Field 
Columbian Museum in Chicago. 

The high mesa country on either side of Grand Gulch is dry and 
forbidding, and I have not found nor have I been able to get infor- 
mation of any considerable ruins here. 

Beyond Grand Gulch the vast tract to the west and south of Elk 
ridge, reaching to the Colorado River, is high, -waterless, barren, and 
much broken by rugged canyons which penetrate from the Colo- 
rado. I have been down White Canyon to Dandy Crossing, and 
my guide, Clayton Wetherill, has traversed the country south and 
east. With the exception of a few small ruins near the mouth of 
White Canyon and a few cliff houses near the Colorado River not far 
from Hall’s Crossing, we have not found evidences of dwellings. 


RUINS ON THE SOUTHERN TRIBUTARIES OF THE SAN JUAN 


Along the easternmost of the southern tributaries of the San 
Juan which come from the high broken country forming the Con- 
tinental Divide, there are no ruins so far as I have been able to dis- 
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cover. I have heard from three sources of two or three small ruins 
in Gobernador Canyon, but have not visited them. I have traversed 
the eastern tributaries to Canyon Largo, called on the government 
map Compaiiero, but now known locally as Carriso Canyon, finding 
a few small scattered valley sites and cliff houses in positions indi- 
cated on the map. On the upper reaches of the valley there are 
several fairly well preserved pictographs (plate xxxv, 2) associated 
with small ruins. I have neither found nor have I been able to learn 
from cattle and sheep men of any ruins on the high mesa lying be- 
tween Compafiero and Largo canyons. There are two small ruins 
at the entrance of the Tapacipa into Canyon Largo and two small 
ruins farther up the small valley coming in from the west. Below 
this point I have found none in Canyon Largo. I have not person- 
ally examined the upper reaches of the Largo, which runs for many 
miles to the southeast; but have heard of a few small sites from 
those who have followed the canyon to its head. I have traversed 
the entire length of Canyon Blanco, finding no ruins. 

The great stretch of high mesa country lying between Canyon 
Blanco, the Chaco, and the San Juan is almost wholly devoid of 
ruins. The country is very dry, save for temporary pools upon the 
level summits after a rain, is high and open, and lacks such shel- 
tered valleys as are characteristic of the sites of most of these an- 
cient pueblos. 

RUINS ON THE CHACO 

The ruins of the Chaco region are largely confined to the mid- 
dle portion of the eastern branch. One large ruin (Pueblo Pintado) 
lies near the stream far up the valley, but most of the others are 
clustered, as indicated on the map, above the mouth of the Esca- 
vada. These ruins, the first authentic account of which was given, 
with sketches of some of the buildings, by Lieutenant Simpson in 
1849,’ were described in detail with outline plans of the great 
pueblos by Jackson in 1877.?. The description and plans of Simp- 
son and Jackson are largely reproduced by Morgan.* These draw- 
ings of the great Chaco ruins made by Simpson and Jackson, while 


1 Report of the Secretary of War, 31st Congress, Ist Session, Doc. No. 64. 
2 Tenth Annual Report of the (Hayden) U. S. Geological Survey, 1878, p. 431. 
3 Houses and House-life of the American Aborigines, 1881, p. 155. 
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admirable records of a hurried examination, are not to be taken 
as accurate in detail, since all of the ruins at the time of their 
visits, as at present, were much fallen and covered with masses of 
debris. 

They form the most impressive and noteworthy group of build- 
ings on open sites in the entire San Juan district. With the excep- 
tion of the ruin at Aztec on the Animas, these several-storied struc- 
tures present more massive piles of masonry and more standing 
walls than any others, and mark the attainment of considerable 
constructional skill on the part of the old house-builders (plates 
XIX, XXVI). 

These ruins remained practically untouched until the careful 
and systematic excavation of one of the largest — Pueblo Bonito — 
was begun by the Hyde Exploring Expedition. This work has 
already been most fruitful in the development of our knowledge of 
prehistoric aboriginal life in America which is of the highest inter- 
est. The large and valuable collection of material from this ruin 
is deposited in the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, where, under the immediate charge of Mr George H. 
Pepper, the accomplished Assistant in Southwestern Archeology, it 
is being classified and studied. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this paper to further 
dwell on the group of ruins of the Chaco region, since they will no 
doubt be presently described in full as the result of the explorations 
of the Hyde Expedition. It should, however, be said that, as indi- 
cated on the map, the ruins of the Chaco Valley at this point are by 
no means confined to the great communal pueblos which have at- 
tracted most attention. As the map shows, a large number of 
small open sites, many of them presenting the “unit type,” are 
scattered about the edges of the valley, more particularly on its 
southern side, and strung along the high mesa to the north. There 
are numerous scattered pictographs on the cliffs of this part of the 
east branch, sometimes called Chaco Canyon. 

The valley bottom in the vicinity of the great group of ruins is 
level, and in many places arable; and while in summer the stream- 
bed is mostly dry, a little digging through the sand exposes here 
and there an abundance of ground water of excellent quality. 
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Three large pueblos are situated, as indicated on the map, along 
the course of the Kin-be-ni-o-li, one of the great southern tribu- 
taries to this arm of the Chaco. There are a few small sites close 
under the mesas to the south of this portion of the Chaco valley — 
that region overlooked by Hosta Butte. There are also a few small 
ruins scattered along the bottom of the east branch of the Chaco be- 
low the mouth of the Escavada Wash. The main wash of the Chaco 
runs through a broken, dry, and barren region, and from its sources 
to its junction with the San Juan there are, so far as I know, no 
noteworthy ruins, with the exception of a group of considerable 
size at the lower end of the river and one small site near the mouth. 
Along the benches of the washes coming into the Chaco from the 
foot-hills of the Luckachucki and Tunitcha Mountains, there are a few 
scattered and for the greater part small sites. One of the largest 
and most interesting of these is on a gravel bench four or five miles 
north of Sheep Spring. Here are two main groups: one, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long; the other about two hundred and twenty- 
five feet long. On the valley bottom south of these are several 
sites, mostly sand-covered. 

Going northward along the foot of the range here, one comes, 
as the map indicates, upon small scattered sites. Another large 
group, with abundant water supply, is situated near Mitten-rock, 
Near the latter is a curious collection of small, square enclosures 
with low stone slabs about them. There are a few small sites in 
the vicinity of Ship-rock, several, also small, in Black Horse Valley 
between the Luckachucki and the Carriso Mountains, as well as a 
series of small sites strung along the southern and eastern foot-hills 


of Carriso Peak. 
RUINS OF CHIN-LEE VALLEY 


The most important group of ruins in the Chin-lee watershed is 
to be found in Canyon de Chelly and its tributary, Canyon del 
Muerto. The general character of the ruins here, in part in caves 
in the cliffs, in part in the form of valley sites, has been described 
at length by Mindeleff.' There has been comparatively little dig- 
ging in and about them except in the so-called Mummy Cave in the 
Canyon del Muerto, which has been extensively ravaged. 


1 Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1897, p. 79. 
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The number and grouping of these ruins on my map is largely 
based on Mindeleff’s chart. The space, however, has not permitted 
the distinction between cliff houses and open sites which is indicated 
on the map in most other regions of the watershed. 

I have explored nearly to its sources Nashlini Creek, which 
enters the Chin-lee above the mouth of the Canyon de Chelly. 
There are near its head two or three small buildings on the edges 
of the cliffs and two small cliff-houses. There are also several 
small houses in a canyon opening into the Chin-lee, a short dis- 
tance south of the mouth of Canyon de Chelly. On the western 
side of the upper reaches of Chin-lee Valley, against the eastern 
foot-hills of Zilh-le-jini Mesa (Mesa La Vaca), are a few small ruins 
—cliff houses and small valley sites—near small springs and 
water-holes. Some of these I have visited. I have been told by 
the Navahos that a few similar small sites are scattered near the 
mouths of the small canyons which emerge from the northern face 
of the mesa, also near springs. In two of the small canyons below 
the mouth of the Canyon de Chelly are a few small cliff houses. 

A thorough exploration of Carriso Creek to its sources shows 
a few small boulder sites scattered along the stream from its issu- 
ance from the foot-hills to its entrance into the Chin-lee. None of 
these ruins is large. Those in the upper reaches are altogether 
valley sites. Lower down there are a few cliff houses. 

The next stream entering the Chin-lee from the east drains a 
high, arid valley at the foot of the upper end of Luckachucki Moun- 
tain, north and east of the Hospitito Spring and Los Gigantes 
Buttes. On the eastern wall of one of the main canyons in which 
this stream heads are several small ruins in caves. The buildings 
in these cliff caves are for the greater part small and inconspicuous. 
The general appearance of the caves and of the ruins, which have 
been ‘“‘prospected”’ by several parties, is similar to those of the 
Cottonwood and Grand Gulch north of the San Juan in which the 
“basket makers’” relics have been found. The stream draining 
this region, so far as I know not hitherto named, I have called 
Hospitito Creek. 

On the main Chin-lee stream, between the region near the 
mouth of Carriso Creek and the San Juan, are a few widely scattered 
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ruins. About a mile above the entrance of Carriso Creek, at the 
bottom of the low cliffs which here border the valley; are several 
shallow caves in which are remnants of considerable buildings. 
The burials in these ruins have been to a moderate extent disturbed. 
For a few miles below the mouth of Carriso Creek the canyon is 
narrow and the walls precipitous, the surrounding country in the 
main being bare rock. A few miles below the bottom of the canyon 
widens, and there are several small ruins scattered along in low 
caves or as small valley sites. The situation of these is indicated 
on the map. Some of them are mentioned in Jackson’s report." 

A couple of miles below the mouth of the Gothic Wash the Chin- 
lee turns abruptly northwest through a narrow break in the hills, and 
here, where the water when the stream is flowing falls over a high 
ledge, there is a considerable ruin on the edge of the cliff and a large 
cave ruin a few hundred yards to the north. There are several cave 
ruins and valley sites between this point and the mouth of the San 
Juan which have been described by Jackson. There are a few pic- 
tographs in the caves of the lower Chin-lee Valley. The burials in 
and near the ruins of this part of the valley have been extensively 
dug and large collections of pottery have been removed. 

I have explored the entire length of the Gothic Wash, the main 
canyons in which it heads against the Carriso Mountains, and the 
neck between the latter and Luckachucki. In the lower reaches of 
the Gothic Wash there are a few small sites, none of them noteworthy 
either in size or character. It is not until one approaches the heads 
of the short, rough side canyons against the shoulder of the moun- 
tain that he finds many ruins. Here, as indicated on the map, and 
especially in the southernmost fork of the Gothic Wash, are numerous 
small cliff houses and a few bottom sites. The most noteworthy of 
the cliff houses is in a large cave close under the mountain, some 
eighty feet above the rough chasm and almost inaccessible. There 
are several small buildings here and a largely intact estufa with a 
still well-preserved wooden ladder leading down into it. This ruin 
had apparently remained undisturbed until a few days before our 
visit, when a Navaho had, by deepening the old steps in the rock, 
climbed up and disturbed one or two of the burials. 


1 Loc. cit., p. 420. 
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There are numerous groups of pictographs along the upper 
reaches of the Gothic Wash, both upon the walls of the caves and 
upon the open faces of the cliffs. These are most abundant near the 
mouths of the side canyons which contain the ruins, In general the 
burials in this fork of the Gothic Wash have been but little despoiled. 
I found no evidence of noteworthy ruins in the northernmost forks 
of the Gothic Wash. 

The great region between the Gothic Wash and the San Juan 
River and between the Chin-lee and Four Corners, where Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico join, is extremely rough, arid, 
and bare. The black, jagged uplands are much cut with almost 
impassable gulches, the entire region having characters which appar- 
ently in no part of this country attracted the house-builders. 

I have not explored the northern and northeastern slopes of 
Carriso Mountain, from which several short canyons issue. From 
apparently trustworthy sources I have heard of numerous small 
ruins here. 

My attention was called some time ago by Charles Lang, who 
shared in the early excavations of the remains of the so-called 
“ basket makers”’ in the Cottonwood, Butler Wash, and Grand Gulch 
regions north of the San Juan, to the general similarity to these of 
the caves and burials along the lower Chin-lee and upon the western 
slopes of the Carriso and Luckachucki in which he has made some 
superficial excavations —a similarity which seemed to me also evi- 
dent. It will be interesting to learn definitely, when systematic 
excavations under proper auspices shall have been undertaken here, 
whether in fact the “‘ basket-maker” burials may not be found in the 
caves along the Chin-lee and possibly also in the Canyon de Chelly. 


RUINS OF THE MARSH PASS AND NAVAHO MOUNTAIN REGION 


The great barren and broken country which lies between the 
Chin-lee and the high mesas on the west, save for a few small 
springs and a scanty flow of alkaline seepage in the Gypsum Valley, 
is almost wholly waterless. Here are the great sandy stretches 
which mark the Chin-lee desert, and over which fierce wind-storms 
sweep, carrying the sand far away in vast clouds and for hours, 
sometimes for days, scour and scourge the country for many miles. 
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In the picturesque Monument Valley, where the dwindling rem- 
nants of great red buttes stand up in a fantastic array of pinnacles 
and towers, there is no water in summer save one small trickle from 
beneath a crag in the great fault which runs from the San Juan to 
Marsh Pass. I have found no ruins in all this country, nor have I 
been able to learn of any from reliable Indians long resident upon 
the borders of this district. 

There are a few small cliff houses along a little water-course 
which issues from a canyon in the northern face of the Te-en-ta Mesa. 
The meager arable patches in this canyon bottom are now tilled by 
Navahos. 

There are a few small valley sites, considerably washed, beside 
the arroyo of the small stream which descends for a short distance 
northeastward from Marsh Pass. 

There are numerous small valley sites, several cliff houses, and 
a few pictographs in the canyon of the To-wan-ah-a-che, which 
enters Marsh Pass from the northwest. The upper end of this val- 
ley is well watered from a series of bubbling springs, and below 
these the underground flow of the valley rises to the surface in 
several places, so that there is considerable arable land now culti- 
vated by Navahos in the wider alluvial bottom. 

There are no ruins along the old trail which runs from the head 
of the south arm of this canyon across the high divide to the group 
of fairly well-watered Indian farms near the head of Paiute Canyon. 

As one climbs out of the Paiute Canyon from the Paiute and Nav- 
aho Indian farms, going westward, he comes upon the great undulat- 
ing and in places rugged mesa, which lies between Paiute and West 
canyons ' and the eastern base of Navaho Mountain (plate xxxv1, 1). 

An old trail crosses this mesa and leads by a sharp ascent to 
the sacred spring of the Navahos, which bubbles out far up the east- 
ern slope of the great dome. Within a couple of miles, I should 
judge, from the western rim of Paiute Canyon, and a few hundred 


! The canyon through which the stream called on the Government maps ‘‘ Navajo 
Creek’’ runs to enter the Colorado River, is now generally called West Canyon. It is a 


rugged and tortuous gorge in the upper portion, and as it does not belong in the San 
Juan watershed I have not explored it. But it contains, as I am informed by Richard 
Wetherill and Charles Mason, who have entered it, a considerable number of interesting 
ruins. 
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yards to the south of the trail, is a ruin of considerable size on the 
edge of a low bluff and extending down the slope at the foot. The 
burial mound is undisturbed. 

This Navaho Mountain region has been rarely visited by white 
men. The renegade Paiutes and Navahos who occupy the few inhab- 
itable places are not friendly, owing to their antipathy to mineral hun- 
ters, and while the larger surveying or prospecting parties have not 
been seriously molested, individual explorers have not usually come 
back. Thus the burial mounds in this vicinity have remained intact. 

A few miles west of the Paiute Canyon and about half a mile to 
the north of the trail are two small fortified buttes (plate xxxv1, 2) 
with considerable fallen masonry about them, forming a mass about 
one hundred and thirty-five feet square: plan obscure, considerable 
pottery fragments. The burial mounds are not disturbed. Upon 
the same mesa, about a mile nearer the base of the mountain, is an 
isolated butte from twenty to thirty feet high and about ninety by 
sixty feet on the top, which is nearly covered with rooms. A 
series of rooms with circular estufas lie upon the eastern slope of 
the butte. The rooms on the top were apparently of one story 
and are arranged in a row along the more abrupt western edge of 
the rock. The stones are rough and carelessly laid. A consider- 
able amount of broken pottery lies at the base of the eastern slope. 

About one hundred yards southwest of this fortified rock, on 
a small knoll, is a closely clustered group of five ruins of the “ unit 
type,” the largest about one hundred feet long at the back. Each 
of the units of this group has its separate burial mound with much 
broken pottery, an unusual quantity of which is red. These ruins 
are considerably sand-covered. 

Aside from the ruins just mentioned, I have found only one 
small house upon this mesa. This is about twenty-five feet square, 
and is near the trail several miles nearer the base of the mountain 
than the ruins last mentioned, Nor could I learn of any others 
from the Indians whose stock range this country. I could not dis- 
cover evidences of habitation either near the spring or elsewhere 
on the eastern slope nor upon the summit of the mountain.’ There 


1 The dome of Navaho Mountain is so low relatively to the size of its base that the 
view from the actual summit is limited to a few distant glimpses across the low timber 
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is no permanent water on the mesa between the head of Paiute Can- 
yon and the spring upon the eastern slope. 

I have not explored Paiute Canyon nor the rough, broken coun- 
try which lies north and east of the mountain toward the lower 
reaches of the San Juan. But from the Indians and from miners 
who have explored this region, I have heard of only a few small 
cliff houses in one of the gorges entering the San Juan east of 
Paiute Canyon. 


ACCESS TO THE VARIOUS GRouPS OF RUINS IN THE SAN JUAN WATERSHED 

I have indicated on the map the more important of the trails 
and wagon roads of this great district, especially those by which the 
groups of ruins may be most readily reached. 

The part of the region embraced in the Navaho reservation and 
the adjacent country is traversed in all directions by innumerable 
Indian trails, some good, some very bad indeed. Some of these 
which I have traveled and thus have personal knowledge of, are 
located on the map in accordance with the old Government sur- 
veys. Many of the newer roads have been indicated from my own 
knowledge of them alone, as they have neither been surveyed nor 
before located upon a map. They may not therefore be quite 
accurately placed, but are sufficiently so to serve as guides for travel. 

Well traveled roads traverse the lower Animas and La Plata 
valleys and pass close to most of the ruins along these bottoms. 
The Mesa Verde and the great region westward from this and north 
of the San Juan are most conveniently reached from Mancos, Col- 
orado, which is on the southern narrow-gauge loop of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad. A rough wagon track has been made 
down the Mancos Valley to the mouth of Cliff Canyon, out of which 
one may scramble on to the mesa near the so-called Cliff Palace 
and the Balcony House.' But for a thorough exploration of the 
Mesa Verde it is best to obtain pack-animals at Mancos, from which 
one may reach the nearest of the great cliff houses in a day. 

Several days will be required to visit all the noteworthy ruins 


down the line of shallow gulches which furrow its sides. But from a series of rocky 
spurs which come out from all sides somewhat below the summit level one may gain 
wide views of the desolate and tenantless region which this mountain dominates. 

1See Nordenskidld, Cif Dwellers of the Mesa Verde. 
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on the Mesa which are reached by obscure and tortuous trails, 
The numerous valley sites along the Mancos Canyon are accessible 
only on horseback. 

A wagon road from Mancos or Cortez traverses McElmo 
Canyon, and from this the various side canyons and the tributaries 
of the Yellowjacket are accessible only by trails, except Ruin 
Canyon, up which a wagon road runs for a short distance. 

The great groups of Montezuma Creek, Recapture, Cottonwood, 
Butler, Comb, and Grand Gulch may be reached from Bluff City as 
a base. It is necessary to have pack-animals for these trips. The 
trails are rough, and competent guides are necessary for one unfa- 
miliar with the country. Bluff City may be reached by a wagon 
road over which there is at present considerable travel. This 
leaves the McElmo Canyon road at the Yellowjacket, bears over 
the high mesas, crossing Montezuma and Recapture creeks, and 
reaches the San Juan at Bluff. Bluff City may also be reached by 
a road from Monticello which follows down the high mesas east and 
south of the Abajo Mountain. This road I have not indicated on 
the map. 

One should not suffer for water in this northern San Juan dis- 
trict even in summer, though it is often scanty and hard to find. 

The San Juan Valley is traversed by a wagon road, in some 
places passable, in others not, from the mouth of Canyon Largo to 
the mouth of Comb Wash. But here also one is much more certain 
of progress when on horseback with a pack-train. 

The great Chaco ruins are now most easily reached by a new 
wagon road made by the Hyde Exploring Expedition, which runs 
from Thoreau on the Santa Fé railroad, northward. This is about 
seventy miles. A wagon road from Albuquerque, by way of the 
Rio Puerco of the East and La Posta, enters the head of the Chaco 
Valley and follows down the wash past the Pintado ruin to the 
main group below. The ruins are however much farther from the 
railroad at Albuquerque than at Thoreau. 

From Farmington and from Bloomfield on the San Juan wagon 


roads lead across the high mesas to the Chaco ruins. At present 
(1903) Richard Wetherill maintains an Indian trading-post near the 
great Pueblo Bonito, and in the little settlement which has formed 
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about this are a small hotel and accommodations for stock. A post 
office — Putnam — is now located here. 

The mouth of Canyon de Chelly, where a trading post is main- 
tained, may be reached from Gallup by way of Fort Defiance. 
From Fort Defiance also one may follow the high-line mountain 
road northward to the trading-post at Chee’s, on Carriso Creek, 
from which as a base the Hospitito, Gothic Wash, and Carriso 
Creek groups may be explored. 

The Marsh Pass and Navaho Mountain region may be reached 
from Chee’s by Indian trails, but the route is very hot and dry in 
summer, as is nearly all of the Chin-lee Valley save near the bases 
of the mountains. Navaho Mountain may be reached from Bluff 
City in four or five days of hard and thirsty travel along the rough 
Indian trails crossing or skirting the picturesque Monument Park. 

There is a wagon road over the Tunitcha-Luckachucki range at 
Cottonwood Pass, so that one can now drive across from the Chaco 
to the Chin-lee valleys. _ 

I have not indicated the springs and water-holes upon the map, 
because many of these frequently fail in summer, and one who in 
this respect should rely upon map indications would be liable to 
come to grief. Nor do the lines of the water-courses, save in the 
high mountains, give any reliable indication of water available for 
the traveler. 

It should be assumed that any one not familiar with desert 
travel and with the details of these particular desert regions will not 
venture unattended away from the few main routes. For limited 
regions which he knows, a reliable Navaho Indian (if he respects 
you, which is by no means to be taken for granted if you area 
white man) may be an excellent guide, so far as water and trails are 
concerned. But it is wiser in the longer trips to secure the coop- 
eration of a good frontiersman who can be trusted to manage stock 
wisely under the many vicissitudes of this rough and barren land, 
and to use the Indians only as local water and path finders and 
trailers of the animals which may wander off at night when water 
and forage are scanty. 

It may be said in conclusion that, on the whole, one is much 
more independent and certain to accomplish his aims who travels on 
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horseback with a pack-train, while in a large part of the region this 
is quite indispensable. 

The Indian trading-posts both on and off the Navaho reservation 
are of the greatest service to the wandering archeologist, since he 
is certain to find water there, usually feed for stock, and replenish- 
ment for his own larder. Those which are likely to be most im- 
portant in this respect are maintained at present (1903) at the great 
Chaco ruins ; at Tiz-na-zin and Gray Hills in the Chaco watershed ; 
at the mouth of the Canyon de Chelly, and at Chee’s in the Chin- 
lee Valley. There are stores also at Thoreau, at Farmington, at 
Jewett, and at Bluff. There are other trading posts on and off the 
reservation, as indicated on the map ; but from their situation these 
are less likely to be useful to the ruin hunter than those above 
named. 

VANDALISM 

It will be seen from the notes on the various groups of ruins in 
the San Juan watershed that great injury has been wrought to the 
interests of archeology by the widespread, unlicensed, random 
digging among the ruins and burials. This is still going on in 
many places, and latterly, the Navaho Indians having overcome 
their superstitious dread of these old relics of mortality and stimu- 
lated by unscrupulous purveyors of bric-a-brac, are working havoc 
in many regions which have hitherto escaped. 

In the early days, before the problems connected with these 
ruins had become clear and definite, the simple collection of pottery 
and other utensils was natural and not without justification. But it 
is now evident that to gather or exhume specimens — even though 
these be destined to grace a World’s Fair or a noted museum — 
without at the same time carefully, systematically, and completely 
studying the ruins from which they are derived, with full records, 
measurements, and photographs, is to risk the permanent loss of 
much valuable data and to sacrifice science for the sake of plunder. 

It is to be hoped that steps may soon be taken to protect these 
relics of a most instructive phase of primitive culture, and that 
authorized and intelligent research may be encouraged to enter a 
field still full of the promise of most interesting discovery. 
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THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 


INTRODUCTION 


This account does not pretend to be a philosophical treatise, or 
a complete analysis of the structure and peculiarities of the Cha- 
morro language, as the vernacular of the Marianne islands is called ; 
but it is hoped that it may be of service to students of comparative 
philology, especially to those interested in the Malayan and Philip- 
pine groups of languages and the vernaculars of the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Short vocabularies of the Chamorro were compiled by several 
men of science accompanying exploring expeditions, especially by 
Chamisso who visited Guam with Kotzebue in 1817, and in 1819 
by Gaimard who accompanied Freycinet on the Uvanie. In addi- 
tion to these I have been able, through the kindness of the Rev- 
erend José Palomo of the city of Agafia, to copy a vocabulary 
compiled many years ago by a priest living on Luta, or Rota, the 
island next to Guam, in which the numerals of the vernacular, now 
obsolete, and a number of words not found in later vocabularies, 
occur. I have also derived much information from a small diction- 
ary' prepared by Fray Aniceto Ibafiez del Carmen, and from a 
little work by the same author in which the explanation of the 
Christian doctrine, the creed, and a number of prayers are given in 
parallel columns in Spanish and in the island vernacular. 

In the dictionary referred to there is no Chamorro-Spanish 
vocabulary nor any remarks whatever on the grammar of the 
Chamorro language. From the manual of devotions I was able to 


1 Diccionario espattol-chamorro, que dedica & las escuelas de Marianas el P. Fr. 
Aniceto Ibattez del Carmen, Cura parroco de Agaita. Manila: Imp. de Ramirez 
y Giraudier, 1865. 

2 Devocién as San Francisco de Borja, Patron Luta: mapula y sacramentos sija ya 
jaf taimano ufanmaguef-recibe: devocion as San Dimas, y mauleg na ladron, Patron 
Maleso, yan Doctrina na mapula. Tinigue Pale Fr. Aniceto Ibattez del Carmen, 
Agustino Recoleto, jagas Cura yan Vicario guiya Marianas. Manila: 1887. 
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get some insight into the structure of the language ; but the chief 
source of my information has been manuscript notes in possession of 
Father Palomo, and phrases and sentences kindly translated into 
the island vernacular for me by this reverend gentleman and by 
Don Juan de Torres. I was much interested to learn that both 
Father Palomo and Don Juan de Torres are descendants of Don 
Luis de Torres, an intelligent and well-educated native of the island, 
of whom Chamisso, Kotzebue, and Freycinet speak with great re- 
spect and affection, acknowledging him as the chief source of their 
information regarding the islands and their inhabitants. Indeed, in 
recognizing my indebtedness to Father Palomo I may repeat Cha- 
misso’s words concerning his ancestor, Don Luis de Torres: “I 
remember him with warm affection and sincere gratitude. . . . He 
opened to me the treasures of his knowledge and spoke to me of 
his people most lovingly.” All of my leisure moments in Agafia 
were devoted to the instructive intercourse of this loveworthy gentle- 
man, from whose mouth I wrote down the greater part of the 
following notes. 

In the vocabularies referred to there are many discrepancies, 
owing to the different systems of orthography used. Thus the 
Chamorro word for fire, gvafi, was written by M. Gaimard after the 
French manner ‘ gozfi’ ; chalan (road) he rendered ‘ sha/an,’ and 
achu (stone) ‘ashou.’ The latter two words were written by Cha- 
misso ‘ ¢a/an’ and ‘atju.’ In the vocabularies compiled by the 
Spaniards the sound of the Chamorro aspirant, which is like the 
English and German 4, was rendered by the guttural Spanish 7, 
which is more nearly akin to the German ch. In comparing the 
early with the later Spanish vocabularies it is evident that many 
changes have taken place in the pronunciation of words in the 
island vernacular, owing to the aversion of the Spaniards for hard 
terminal consonants, and their tendency to change terminal z to a, - 
which is more in keeping with the genius of their own language. 
The tendency to modify words in which there is an unpleasant suc- 
cession of consonants has been acting for many years in Mexico, 
Central America, Peru, and other countries colonized by Spain, and 
words adopted from the vernaculars of aboriginal tribes have found 
their way into dictionaries in forms scarcely recognizable. 
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Most of the names on the published charts of Guam are im- 
properly spelled and tend to confuse the student of etymology. 
Thus Letegyan, the name of the cape at the northern extremity of 
the island, is written ‘ Ritidian’ or ‘ Ritillan’ ; Hagatna, or Hagadia, 
the name of the capital, has become ‘ Agafia’; Humatag, a village 
on the west coast, has been softened to ‘Umata’; Aviguag to 
‘Anigua’; to‘ Apra’; Malesé to ‘ Merizo’ ; and /nalahan to 
‘Tnarahan.’ 


The Marianne islands, also known as the Marianas or Ladrones, 
compose an archipelago of small volcanic islands in the form of a 
chain from north to south, about four hundred miles long, between 
latitude 13° 14’ and 20° 30’ north, and the meridians of 142° 31’ 
and 143° 46’ east longitude. They lie about four days’ run by 
steamer eastward from the Philippines and have for their nearest 
neighbors the various groups of the Caroline islands to the south- 
ward. Guam, or Guahan, the most important of the Mariannes, is 
the only island belonging to the United States, the rest of the group 
having been sold by Spain to Germany. 

The group was discovered by Magellan, March 6, 1521. No 
settlement was made upon it by Europeans for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years, when, on June 16, 1668, a mission was established 
by Padre Diego Luis de Sanvitores, a Spanish Jesuit, in obedience 
to an order of Philip IV of Spain. The Spaniards continued in 
possession of the island until June 21, 1898, when it was seized by 
the United States. 

The natives of the Marianne islands are called Chamorros. 
Their vernacular is called the Chamorro language. The word Cha- 
morro is derived from Chamorri, or Chamoli, the ancient name for 
‘chief.’' They themselves, in speaking of their language, call it 
Fino-haya, or ‘ Idiom-of-the-south,’ in contradistinction to the Span- 
ish, which they call Fzzo-/ago, or ‘ Idiom-of-the-north,’ the Spaniards 
having first appeared to the natives coming from a northerly direc- 
tion. 


1]t is interesting to note that in some of the Caroline islands the name for a high 
chief is ¢amol, while on the islands of Fate, Sasake, and Api, of the New Hebrides 


group, ¢amo/i is the word for ‘man.’ 


| 
| 
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The Marianne islands, together with the Carolines and the 
Marshall and Gilbert groups, have been included in a division called 
Micronesia, in distinction from the islands lying farther to the 
southward called Melanesia, and those farther eastward the inhabi- 
tants of which, together with the New Zealanders or Maoris, are 
called Polynesians or Sawaioris. Assertions are made that as a 
separate people the Chamorros no longer exist, having been nearly 
exterminated by the Spaniards in the seventeenth century ;* and 
that the present inhabitants “are able to speak Spanish, which is 
gradually supplanting the native language, a Micronesian dialect 
nearly allied to that used by the Tagals of the Philippines.”? In 
the classification of the Indo-Pacific races of man by S. J. Whit- 
mee,* the Marianne islands are not mentioned. The natives of the 
Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert islands are grouped under the name 
of the Tarapon race, a division of the Brown people, to which the 
Sawaiori race of Polynesia, the Malagasy of Madagascar, the natives 
of Formosa, and the Malays of Sumatra, Java, and other islands of 
the Malay archipelago belong; while the natives of the Aru and 
Solomon islands, the New Hebrides and Fiji are classified as 
Papuan, a division of the dark-skinned people, or Melanesians. 

As a matter of fact the vernacular of the Mariannes is not a 
Micronesian dialect, but a distinct language having a vocabulary 
radically different from those of the Tarapon race mentioned above, 
with certain features, such as possessive enclitic suffixes added to 
the nouns as in the Malayan and Melanesian, or Papuan, dialects ; 
and having, like the Tagalog, the Visayan; and other dialects of the 
Philippines, infixes as well as prefixes and suffixes, and reduplication 
of syllables in the formation of derivatives and in the conjugation of 
verbs. 

Pure-blooded Chamorros are no longer to be found on the 
island, it is true; but in every native family on the island the 
Chamorro language is the medium of communication.‘ The men 
were butchered by the wholesale, but many of the women became 


1 Coutt’s Trotter in Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth ed., 1883, XVI, 256. 
2 Encyclopedia Britannica, 1882, XIV, 200. 

3Ibid., 1885, xIx, 422-428. 

4See American Anthropologist, N. S., 1902, IV, 194. 
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wives of the Spanish, Mexican, and Philippine soldiers brought to 
the island to “reduce’’ the natives. Few foreign women have 
found their way thither, and it was from their Chamorro mothers 
that the children learned to talk. 

The various races have amalgamated pretty thoroughly, and 
even the descendants of Englishmen and Scotchmen call themselves 
Chamorros. The language has naturally been modified by Span- 
ish influence, just as the Hawaiian has been influenced by English ; 
and into both languages words have been introduced by the colo- 
nizers. A very interesting feature of the modern Chamorro lan- 
guage, as will be shown farther on, is the way in which the natives 
make words of Spanish origin conform to the grammatical rules of 
the Chamorro, as in the formation of derivatives and of the plural, 
and in the conjugation of verbs. 


I. ORTHOEPY 

1. The pronunciation of the vowels of the Chamorro language 
may be described in general as resembling that of the Italian or 
German languages. It is, however, frequently difficult to decide 
whether a certain sound should be represented by o or z, or by é or 
z. The consonants, with the exception of y (pronounced like the 
English 7) are pronounced as in English. 

2. ALPHABET. — The Chamorro alphabet consists of the follow- 
ing letters: a, a, b, ch, d, e, f, g, h, 1, k, 1, m, n, it, ig, 0, p, 7, S, t, 
u, 

In words derived from foreign languages soft c and z are re- 
placed by s, hard ¢ and gu by £; the Spanish 7 by 2, Spanish // 
by y; wby 6; and x by &s. Originally there was no 7, but in 
modern times, owing perhaps to Philippine influence, many words 
formerly pronounced with an / sound now have that letter replaced 
by 7, as in Rota, the name of an island, formerly called ‘ Luda.’ 

3. VowEL Sounps.— When two or more vowels come to- 
gether, each one is sounded. Thus fa/aoan (woman) is pronounced 
palao-an. A vowel is doubled only when there is a distinct repe- 
tition of a single sound ; for example, aabang (the name of a tree) is 
pronounced a-adbang, and oomag (bathe) o-omag. 

The vowels of the Chamorro language are pronounced very 
nearly as follows : 
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a as in far, father ; German haben, Mann, Spanish ramo. 

Gas in hat, man ; very much like the German Umlaut @. 

eas in ¢hey; German Zeden, besser ; Spanish gué, pensar. 

Zas in machine, German thn, immer; Spanish hilo, inocente. 

o as in note; German Ofen, oft; Spanish, nosotros, con. 

was in rule; German du, dumm; Spanish uno; French ou in douce. 


Vowels may be long, short, or guttural. Long vowels are 
either not marked at all or are indicated by a macron, as /agé, or 
lagé, ‘tear’; seko, ‘beat with the fist’; dzsd, ‘ bruise or bump on 
the head’; /olo, ‘lull’; pugua, ‘ betel-nut.’ 

Short vowels are indicated by a breve, as /agé, ‘weeper’; séso, 
‘frequently’; dididé, ‘a little’; /okd, ‘tall, high’; gésé, ‘quick, 
soon.’ 

Guttural vowels are pronounced from the throat. They are 
indicated by a circumflex accent; as /a/d, ‘sprightly, lively’; sésé, 
‘knife’ ; dz, ‘behold’ ; /6/6, ‘cough’ ; /#, ‘however, notwithstanding.’ 

Confusion of Vowel Sounds.— As I have stated above, it is fre- 
quently difficult to determine whether a word should be written 
with an ¢ or z,an Thus the word for ‘male,’ /ahe, is some- 
times written /adz ; chélo, ‘brother,’ is sometimes written ché/u ; and 
hanom, ‘ water,’ hanum. Whatever may have been the true sound 
of the vowels in the words above mentioned, we have z and z when 
enclitic possessive particles are added, as /ahimo, ‘thy son’ ; /ahina, 
‘his son’; chéluho,‘my brother’ ; chelumo, ‘thy brother.’ At the 
present time the natives are often undecided about the orthography 


of a word. In writing the name of a plant, for instance, some may ke 
use an ¢ or o where others would use an zor uw; thus, for Urena 
; sinuata we may have dadangsi or dadanse ; for Clerodendron iner- 
mis, /odugao or lodogao ; and the Spanish paloma, ‘ dove,’ becomes 
paluma. 


Modification of Vowels. — After certain words and particles a be- 
comes @, 0 becomes ¢, and # becomes z; somewhat after the manner 
of the change in German of a, 0, and w, to @, 6, and zi. Thus we 
have — 

lahe, male ; Z lihe, the male ; 
hanom, water ; guaha hinom ? is-there water ? 


zomo, knee ; Z temo, the knee ; 


I, 
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chotda, banana-plant ; zZ chetda, the banana-plant ; 
loka, high, tall ; lineké, height ; 

guma, house ; Z gima, the house ; 

tuba, toddy ; taya tiba, there-is-no toddy ; 
hutunigo, I-know ; intifigo, we-know. 


It is by this peculiarity of the language that many of the dis- 
crepancies in the vocabularies compiled by early navigators have 
been caused. Some of them, for instance, give the word guma for 
‘house’ and others gama, or, according to the French and Spanish 
orthography, guima. In the same way the word o/at, ‘fence,’ or 
‘enclosure,’ derived from the Spanish corra/, is sometimes given 
colat, and at others gue/at. From the confusion arising in this way 
it is evident that the letter £ should be used in Chamorro to repre- 
sent the sound of hard cand that g should always be hard; so that 
we have £olat, ‘fence’ ; z kélat, ‘the fence’ ; guma, ‘house’; z gima 
‘the house’; thus avoiding the substitution of gu and gu for hard ¢ 
and g before e and z, which would be rendered necessary by the 
French and Spanish systems of orthography. 

Diphthongs. — The diphthongs are as follows : 


ae, is sounded very much like a7 in azs/e ; Spanish maestro. 

at, as in aisle; like ¢ in pine ; German Hain. 

ao, very much like ow in how ; Spanish caradbao. 

au, like ou in out; German Haus ; Spanish causa. 

ua, like wa in wasp; ua in guano. 

ue, like we in wear; Spanish hueso. 

ut, like we in weep. 

The Spanish ez is changed to az, as raina, ‘queen,’ from rezna. 
Foreign words beginning with the sound of w take in the Chamorro 
an initial ¢ ; thus, from the Spanish Auerta, we have guetta, ‘ garden.’ 
Watkins, the name of an Englishman who settled in Guam, has 
become Guatkin, and owing to the confusion of ¢ and final ~ it is 
often written Guarkin, or, according to Spanish orthography, Guar- 
guin. In the same way Oahu, the name of the island on which 
Honolulu is situated, is written Guahu, and the Spanish aduclo 
(‘grandfather’), modified to welo, has become guwelo. 

4. SounpDs OF Consonants. — The consonants are sounded as 
follows : 
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6 as in ball; Spanish dazlar ; German Buch. 

ch as in church ; Spanish mucho; German ¢tsch, Kutscher. 

das in dog; Spanish dar ; German Dach. 

J as in fame ; Spanish fumar ; German fallen. 

g as in get (always hard) ; Spanish gazo, gu in guerra. 

has in hill; German Hand; at the beginning of a syllable softer 
than the Spanish / and aspirated g. 

R as in kite; German kommen; like hard ¢ and gu in French and 
Spanish. 

Zas in Jong; German ; Spanish /ejos. 

m as in moon; German Mann; Spanish mado. 

mas in mut; German Vacht; Spanish no. 

ng as in finger; Spanish lengua. 

fig as in song; German singen. 

fi as in cafion, ni in onion; French gn in campagnard; Italian Cam- 
pagna. 

pas in poor ; German fassen ; Spanish palo. 

vr as in America. 

s as in st##; German /assen; French sur; Spanish so/o. 

fas in fable; German Zisch ; French coufeau. 

y like the English 7 in Jue; German a7; French a. 


Terminal / is pronounced almost like the German cf, as ma- 
kah-na, ‘wizard.’ In words derived from other languages terminal 
Zand become ¢ (Kolonet from the Spanish coronel; Senot, from 
Seior); the Tagalog and & become / and (fanzhi, ‘ fruit-bat,’ 
from paniki; iit, a hard-wood tree, from zp). For etymological 
reasons I retain y for the sound of the English 7. In Guam the 
Spanish y is pronounced like the English 7. The word haji (pro- 
nounced hadji or hadyi) is sometimes written /az in old manuscripts, 
and it is possible that the original y of the Chamorros was pro- 
nounced like the English y in ‘yes’ and has been corrupted by 
Spanish influence to the modern 7 sound. The / of words derived 
from the Spanish is replaced by y in Chamorro, as shown in yade, 
‘key,’ from the Spanish “ave. 

5. SYLLABLES. — Syllables may be open or closed, as gu-ma 
‘house’; /a-he, ‘male’; ¢a-ta, ‘father’; song-song, ‘village’ ; dug- 
dug, ‘wild bread-fruit’; chopag, the name of a tree; kah-na-ye, 
‘to bewitch.’ One of the most striking-features to a student of east- 
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ern Pacific dialects is the presence of closed syllables. In a num- 
ber of words of common origin with the Malayan and Sawaiori, final 
consonants are retained in the Chamorro which have been lost in 
the Sawaiori. Thus we have in the Samoan manu, ‘bird,’ and 72, 
‘coconut,’ and in the Chamorro manog, niyog. 

6. AccenT.—In a word of two syllables the accent is usually 
on the first syllable, even though the word be adopted from the 
Tagalog or Spanish with the last syllable accented. Thus sahé/, 
‘orange,’ and daston, ‘staff, become and baston. 

In words of more than two syllables the position of the accent 
varies. If the emphasis does not fall on the penult it is customary, 
as in the Spanish, to indicate it by an acute accent over the vowel 
of the accented syllable. Thus in agaga, ‘red,’ no accent is indi- 
cated, as the emphasis falls on the next to the last syllable; while 
in apaka, ‘white,’ an accent is placed over the first vowel to indicate 
that the stress falls on the first syllable. The accent of a root-word 
is often shifted by the addition of particles to the word either in- 
serted or appended. Thus we have ddta, ‘father’; ¢ataho, ‘my 
father’ ; tatanmame, ‘ our father.’ 

There are certain particles, however, which always take the ac- 
cent or stress when prefixed to a root-word. Usually if the accent 
follows the general rule, it is not indicated. When, however, the 
pronunciation of a word would be doubtful without it, it is ex- 
pressed : as madlaet, ‘bitter,’ pronounced ma-/d-et ; haifa, ‘his fore- 
head,’ pronounced /a-i-fia. 


II. THE ARTICLE 
1. No INDEFINITE ARTICLE.— Originally there was no indefinite 

article in Chamorro. In the modern vernacular in places where 
it would be used in English the Spanish un takes its place. This 
word is invariable and is used with both masculine and feminine 
nouns : 

un /ahe, a man ; un palaoan, a woman ; 

un pazgon, a child ; uN raina, a queen. 


The use of this article cannot be regarded as in keeping with 
the genius of the language. In many cases where we would use 
the indefinite article, none is necessary in Chamorro; as Guaha 
niyog ? ‘Is there a coconut ?’ 
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2. THE DEFINITE ARTICLE i.—This article is used before com- 
mon nouns and has the effect of changing the vowel of the tonic 
syllable of a noun or adjective immediately following it. It is 


invariable : 
hanom, water ; i haénom, the water. 
hahet, orange ; i kéhet, the orange. 
tomo, knee ; i temo, the knee. 
chotda, banana-plant ; i chetda, the banana-plant. 
pugua, betel-nut ; i pigua, the betel-nut. 
uchan, rain ; i zchan, the rain. 
tupo, well ; i 7ipo, the well. 
i palaoan, the woman ; i famalacan, the woman. 
i /éhe, the man ; i /é/éhe, the men. 
i mauleg, the good one ; i manmaulig, the good ones. 
guma, house ; guma stha, houses. 
i gima, the house ; ; i gima stha, the houses. 


The definite article is usually placed before a noun modified by 
a possessive, as in the Italian /a madre mia, ‘my mother,’ 2 naéna- 
ho, i tuo fratello, ‘ thy brother,’ z chelu-mo ; ‘head,’ ulo; thy head, 
wlu-mo. 

If the noun does not immediately follow the article its tonic 
vowel is not affected; for example, ‘the high house’ is either 
t gima na loka, ort leka na guma. In the latter case the adjec- 
tive /oké is changed to /eké because it immediately follows the 
article. 

The article z may be used as a personal pronoun followed by a 
relative : 


I magufiit, he who is loved ; the loved (one). 

I man-magufiit, they who are loved ; the loved (ones). 
Guaho i huméhanao, (it is) Iwho am going ; I the going (one). 
I munhayan, that which is finished ; the finished. 

I mapos, he who departed ; the departed (one). 


3. ARTICLES BEFORE PRoPpER Nouns.—The Chamorro language 
resembles the Tagalog of the Philippines in the use of an article, 
si, before titles and the names of persons and animals. In this 
connection it may be regarded as the equivalent of the German 
definite article before proper nouns, 


XUM 


i 
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Si Huan, German, der Johan ; John. 

Si Vana, German, die AZutter ; Mother. 

Si Magalahe, The Governor ; the high-chief. 

Si Pale, The priest (meaning the priest of the parish). 
Si Pale Palomo, Father Palomo. 

Si VYuus, God. 

Si Rae, The King (the reigning monarch). 


As is an article used before the names of places, rivers, or natural 
objects, if these names be those of persons or of animals: 


As Alonso, the Alonzo (river); 
As Xiroga, the promontory named after Quiroga. 
As Namo, Mosquito (the name of a district). 


XUM 


As may also precede a proper noun used in apposition; or when, 
as subject of a verb, it comes at the end of a sentence or subordi- 


nate clause : 


L temtom as Felipe, 


Ti hutungo haf hinasoso-ita enao 


as Pedro. 


chelu-ho as Ktko. 
LT saina-ta as Hesu Kristo. 


Philipthe prudent. (The prudent 
one, Philip.) 

I know not what Peter thinks of 
that (what his-thinking that, 
Peter. ) 

My brother Francisco. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


As is used also as a preposition before names of living persons, 
when it has the effect of the French chez, ‘at the house of,’ ‘ with.’ 
Gaige as Huan (Il est chez Jean); He is at the house of John. 
Umeyag as Don Hosé (Il apprit chez Don Josef) ; He learned with 


Don José. 


The Article iya.— Places, districts, or natural objects named for 
saints or with names of no known signification are preceded by the 


article iya. 


Iya Santa Rosa. 

Loka iya Santa Rosa. 
Dangkulo tya Hagatia. 
Dikiki na songsong iya Maleso. 
Hihot na ogso itya Makahna. 
Iya katan. 


‘ Santa Rosa (a mountain). 


Santa Rosa is high. 

Agafia is big. 

A small town Merizo. 

A near mountain Makahna. 
The eastward. 
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Iya is used also as a preposition, when it signifies ‘at the house 


of’: 
Tya hita (Chez nous). At (our) home. (Inclusive. ) 
Iya hame (Chez nous). At (our) home. (Exclusive. ) 
Iya hamyo (Chez vous). At (your) home. 


Iya siha (Chez ewx, chez e//es). At (their) home. 

This preposition is usually preceded by gz, with which it unites, 
forming giya. Where is your father ?—Mano nai gaige 7 tata-mo ? 
He is at (our) home. — Gaige giya hame. 

Giya may also signify ‘with,’ ‘in the possession of’ some one, 
or ‘under the care of’; as — 

Gaege ¢ magagu-mo giya guaho. Thy clothing is in my possession. 


Umeyag giya guaho. He studied under me. 
Gi is suppressed before the article as: 

Fanmalag as Felipe. Go-to Philip’s (chez 

Gaege as Pale. He-is-at the Priest’s (chez J/e 
cure). 

Hulie as Huan i payu-mo. I saw in-possession-of John your- 
umbrella. 

Umeyag yo as Pale Palomo. I studied under Father Palomo. 


4. OMISSION OF THE ARTICLE. — If the name of a place is in the 
genitive or if it is preceded by falag (‘go to’) or gine (‘ from,’ 
‘come from’), the noun does not take an article before it : 

Falag-Espaia" Go-to-Spain. 
III. THe Noun 

1. GENDER. — Nouns may be of masculine, feminine, common, 
or neuter gender. Names of males belong to the masculine, names 
of females to the feminine, names of living things of which the sex is 
not indicated to the common, and names of inanimate objects to the 
neuter gender. Some plants are classified by the natives as male 
or female, and their names may be said to belong to the corre- 
sponding gender. 

Gender may be indicated by distinct words or by the prefixes 
lahe (‘male’), palaoan (‘female’). The sex of mammals is some- 


1In the last case the whole phrase is treated as a compound verb and is conjugated 
accordingly. In the tenses requiring reduplication of the accented syllable, the penult 
pa is that which is repeated, as though in English ‘*I am go-to-Spain-ing.’’ 
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times indicated by toro (‘bull’) and baka (‘cow’), derived from the 
Spanish. 


COMMON GENDER MASCULINE FEMININE 

taotao, person; lahe, man; palaoan, woman. 
saina, parent ; tata, father ; nana, mother. 
manog, fowl ; lahe za manog, cock ; palaoan za manog, hen. 
patgon, child ; lahe xa patgon, boy ; palaoan xa pazgon, girl. 
chelo, brother lahe va chelo, brother; palaoan wa chela, sister. 

or sister ; 
aiganga, duck; lahe xa figdaga, drake; palaoan xa figdfiga, duck. 
guaka, cattle ; toro, bull ; baka, cow. 
chiba, goat ; toro za chiba, he-goat; baka na chiba, she-goat. 


asagua, spouse; lahexaasagua, husband; palaoan xa asagua, wife. 


2. NuMBER.— Nouns may be of singular, dual, or plural num- 
ber. 

The dual number of nouns as used in Chamorro is indicated by 
a separate form when the relationship existing between the two 
individuals is mutual or reciprocal. Itis formed by inserting the 
particle um before the first vowel of the primitive word : 


chelo, brother or sister; chume/o, (two) brothers or sisters, or 
brother-and-sister. 


asagua, spouse ; umasagua, spouses, or husband and wife. 
atungo, acquaintance ; Z umazungo, the (two) acquaintances ; 
gachong, companion ; ? gumachong, the (two) companions ; 
agufltt, friend ; umagu/fiiz, the (two) friends ; 
parientes, kinsman ; 2 pumarientes, the (two) kinsmen. 


The above forms are used only to express szatual relationship. 
In such expressions as ‘John’s two brothers’ or ‘ John’s brother 
~ and sister,’ ‘her two husbands,’ ‘my two companions,’ the noun 
would not take the dual form. J chumelo might be rendered ‘the 
two brothers’ or ‘two sisters of each other,’ or ‘the brother and 
sister of each other.’’ 

Plural of Nouns. — With the majority of nouns the plural is in- 
dicated by the addition of the word siha to the singular. This is 
equivalent to the plural of the third personal pronoun. It usually 


1It is interesting to note that words like parientes, derived from the Spanish, fol- 
low the laws of Chamorro grammar. 
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follows the noun, but it may precede it. If the idea of plurality is 
already expressed by a plural adjective it is unnecessary to add siha 


to the noun. 


guma, house; guma siha, siha va guma ; houses. 

sésé, knife; sese siha, siha va sésé, knives. 

dangkulo na sésé, good knife ; mandangkulo na sésé, good knives. 
chalan, road; cha/an siha, siha na chalan ; roads. 

manog, fowl; manog siha, siha xa manog, fowls. 

mauleg na manog, good fowl; manmauleg na manog, good fowls. 
tuhong, hat; tuhong siha, siha xa tuhong, hats. 

babue, pig; babue siha, siha na dadue, swine. 

Z gima, the house ; 7 gima siha, the houses, 


The Plural Prefix man. — Certain nouns, and adjectives in gen- 
eral, form their plural by taking the prefix man. This prefix is 
used also to denote the plural in certain tenses of intransitive verbs. 
Nouns forming their plural in this way are usually the names of 
persons and of occupations in which persons are engaged. The 
latter are usually derivatives from verbs: 


chelo, brother or sister ; 


saina, parent ; 

gachong, companion ; 
agufiii, friend ; 

kikoko, harvester ; 
papake, gunner ; 

sake, thief; 

tituge, writer ; 

fifahan, purchaser ; 
jifilak, braider ; 

i mauleg the good (man); 
tailaye, the bad (man); 
tunas, just (man); 
yomog, fat (man); 


mafie/o, brothers, sisters, or 
brothers and sisters.’ 
mafia, parents. 
manygachong, companions. 
managw/iiz, friends. 
mangzkoko, harvesters. 
mamdpake, gunners. 
manike, thieves. 
manituge, writers. 
mamdfahan, purchasers. 
mamfi/ak, braiders. 
manmau/eg, the good (men). 
7 manaz/aye, the bad (men). 
manwzas, just (men). 
manyomog, fat (men). 


It will be observed in the above examples that the prefix man 
has the effect in some cases of changing the initial letter of the 


primitive word. Thus— 


1 Like the German Geschwister. 
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ch is changed to (chelo, matte/o); 

f is changed to m (fif/ak, mamifi/ak); 
k is changed to ig mafigzkoko); 
p is changed to m ( pdpake mamdfake); 
s is changed to fi (sake, mafiake); 

t is changed to n (“#/uge, manituge). 

When a change takes place in the initial letter the final letter of 
the prefix man is dropped. This does not apply to certain words 
of Spanish origin, as manparientes, the plural of parientes ; man- 
kasao, the plural of asao, ‘married person.’ On the other hand 
we have mafiavtos as the plural of santos, ‘saint’; mamddd/e, the 
plural of podd/e, ‘poor’; mamaz/e, the plural of fale (‘padre’), 
‘ priest.’ 

When a noun is preceded by an adjective in which plurality is 
expressed, it is not necessary that the noun should assume the 
plural form : 

Manog, fowl; Apaka i manog, the fowl (is) white. 
Manog stha, fowls; Mandépaka i manog, the fowls (are) white. 

Nouns denoting relationship usually have a possessive particle 
united to them enclitically. The word /ake without the enclitic 
particle signifies ‘male’; with the particle it signifies ‘son.’ Thus 
we have — 


Jahi ho, my-son ; hagaho, my-daughter ; 
/ahimo, thy-son ; hagamo, thy-daughter ; 
Zahina, his- or her-son ; hagatia, his- or her-daughter ; 
Jahita, our-son ;* hagata, our-daughter ; 
/ahinmame, our-son ; haganmame, our-daughter ; 
/ahinmiyo, your-son ; haganmiyo, your daughter ; 
/ahinitiha, their-son. haganhiiha, their daughter. 


Many words in modern Chamorro are derived from the Spanish, 
just as in the modern Hawaiian there are many derived from the 
English : 


1 The possessive particle ¢2, ‘our,’ is used when the person spoken to is included ; 
thus /ahita and hagata would be used by husband and wife in speaking to each other of 
their son and daughter. 

2The particle mame, ‘our,’ is used when the person spoken to is excluded ; thus 
lahinmame or haganmame would be used by a father or a mother in speaking to any one 
else of their son or daughter. 
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paviente, kinsman ; 


tio, uncle ; “ia, aunt ; 
primo, cousin ; prima, female cousin ; 
guelo, grandfather ; ' guela, grandmother. 


Irregular Plurals. — A few words form their plural irregularly, 
some by reduplicating the first syllable : 


lahe, man; la/ahe, men ; 

lahiho, my son ; la/ahiho, my sons ; 
hagaho, my daughter ; hahagaho, my daughters ; 
patgon, child ; famagiion, children ; 
palaoan, woman ; fama/acan, women. 


A kind of plural is expressed by prefixing to proper nouns or 
titles the particle ha: 


st haPedro, Peter and friends, Peter and 
companions. 

st harae, the king and court, the king and 
suite. 

si hamagalahe, the governor and staff. 


3. Case. — Strictly speaking, the form of a noun does not vary 
to indicate case. To indicate the genitive or possessive, however, 
the name of the object possessed, if it ends in a pure vowel (not 
guttural), takes an additional x when it is followed by a possessive 
noun or a possessive pronoun not enclitic : 


pulo, hair ; t pilun baébale, hair-of the eyelid (eyelashes). 
tata, father ; t tétan taétamo, the father-of thy-father. 
tomo, knee ; temon kanae, knee-of the arm (elbow). 
chelo, brother ; z chelon nanaho, my mother’s brother. 


lihen magalahe i pitgon, the child (is) the son-of the governor. 
hégan palaocan it paitgon, the child (is) the daughter-of the woman. 


4. Derivatives. — As in the Malayan, Melanesian, and Poly- 
nesian dialects and in many other languages a word may be used 
as ‘several parts of speech; but in the Chamorro language the 
primitive word is usually combined with certain particles which be- 
come amalgamated with it. In the new word, or derivative, the 
root is not always recognizable at first glance, but by eliminating 


1 Guelo and guela are derived from the Spanish adue/o and abuela. 
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the particles it becomes evident. These particles may be enclitically 
prefixed, affixed, or incorporated into the body of the word. The 
changes which a noun may undergo may be illustrated by the Eng- 
lish word shoe, from which we have the verbs Zo shoe, to unshoe, to 
veshoe, which are conjugated like any other verb; the passive form 
to be shod; the nouns shoer, reshoeing, unshoeing ; the adjectives 
shod, unshod, rough-shod, and shoeless. From the preposition zz we 
have the adverbs 77, zxward, inside ; the adjective zuner, inmost, in- 
nermost, inside ; the noun zzside. 

In the Chamorro there are words corresponding to these, 
formed by the addition of particles, and even of additional words, as 
to cause-to-shoe, to cause-to-be-shod ; the interjection 7 (German /ere- 
in!); his-tnward, his-eastward (i. e., east of him), and many others. 

Derived Nouns. —We have already noticed the formation of 
the reciprocal dual by placing the particle # before the first vowel 
of a word and the formation of the plural of adjectives and of cer- 
tain nouns by prefixing the particle man. 

The Particle in. — This particle when inserted before the first 
vowel of an adjective, verb, or adverb forms an abstract noun. Like 
the definite article z it has the effect of modifying the simple vowels 
a, o, and following it to @, e, and 7: 


loka, high; /ineké, height. ti mauleg, unkind ; minauleg, un- 

feda, broad; fineda, breadth. kindness. 

andcé, long ; inandcé, length. hupon, pale ; hinzpon, pallor. 

halom, within; hindlom, inside, dpaka, white ; indpaka, whiteness. 
heart. homhom, dark; hinemhom, darkness. 

Jahan, buy ; findhan, a purchase. metgot, strong ; minefgot, strength. 

haso, think ; hindéso, thought. gagé, idle; gindgé, idleness. 

JSatinas, do; finatinas, an act. paupau, fragrant; finaupau, fra- 

taetae, pray ; tinaezae, prayer. grance. 

mauleg, good; minauleg, good-  sotsot, contrite ; sine¢sot, contrition. 
ness. sangan, say ; sinangan, discourse. 


Reduplication of First Syllable. — Verbal nouns designating the 
performer of an act or an habitual occupation are formed by the 
reduplication of the first syllable of the verb or by prefixing it to a 
similar syllable. The vowel of this prefix must be long, whether 
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that of the prefix to which it is prefixed be long or short. It is 
never guttural, and it causes the vowels following to be long, al- 
though in the primitive word they be short ; it is open although the 
vowel in the primitive word be closed, and it makes open vowels of 
those which follow. If the first vowel of the primitive word be 
other than a it is changed to z in the prefix. 


hkané, eat; kakané, eater ; uga, caress ; i-uga, one who ca- 

safigan, talk ; Sasafigan, slanderer ; Tresses ; 

kolat, fence ; kiko/at, fence-maker; atituyi,pry,lurk ; a-atituy?,eaves- 

tesgue, cheat ; titesgue, cheater ; dropper, a lurker ; 

asgue, fumigate ; dasuge, fumigator, fat-ni-nug, spy ; fafat-ni-nug, a 

tugé, write ; titugé, writer ; Spy ; 

hoké, harvest ; kikéké, harvester ; chat-pachod, evil-mouth; cha- 

goha, fan ; gigoha, fanner ; chatpachod, blasphemer ; 

tugtug, inflame ; tifugtug, one who gofiggoig, grunt; gigotggong, 
inflames ; grunter. 


The above form is used only to denote an occupation or the per- 
former of an habitual act. It is incorrect to say z nanalibreta, ‘our 
savior,’ from xa-libre, ‘to make-free’ (a word derived from the 
Spanish). In this case a derivative with zz is formed from the 
verb : 2 minalibre-hit as Hesukristo, ‘our savior Jesus Christ’ ; that 
is, ‘he who saved-us Jesus Christ.’ 

The Prefix ga. — The particle g@ when prefixed to a noun ora 
verb in the infinitive signifies a fondness, taste, or propensity for a 
particular thing or act: 

Root INFINITIVE -DERIVED NouN 
tangis, weep; ‘¢uMangis, to weep; gatumangis, one prone to weep. 
Jayao, ramble; “Aumayao,toramble; ga/wmayao, a gad-about. 


mames, sweet ; gamdmes, a lover of sweets. 
salape, money ; gasa/ape, an avaricious man. 
machocho, \abor ; gamachocho, an industrious man. 
tuba, toddy ; gatiba, one addicted to toddy. 
palacan, woman ; gapa/aoan, a runner after women. 
kaliso, reed ; gakaliso, the reed-warbler. 


The Prefix gi. — This particle prefixed to a geographical name 
signifies an inhabitant, native, or citizen of a place.’ 


1 Instead of this prefix the word ¢aofao (‘ person’) may be used, as taotao Zura, a 
man of Rota; taotao Hagat, a citizen of Agat. Spanish names of countries are now 
also used. 
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Luta, the island of Rota ; gi//a, an inhabitant or native of Rota. 
Hagat, the village of Agat; gihdégat, an inhabitant of Agat. 

Lago, north ; gi/égo, a northman, a Spaniard. 
Haya, south ; giidya, a southerner, a Chamorro. 


The Particles fan . . . yan.—A word preceded by the par- 
ticle fan and followed by yan or an signifies a place devoted to 
some particular thing or in a certain state or condition : 


sune, taro (Colocasia antiquorum) ; fanszmyan, a taro-patch. 


tupo, sugar-cane ; fanéwpuyan, a cane-field. 

Jache, mud ; fanfachian, a muddy place. 

maeis, Maize ; fanmaetsan, a corn-field. 

faat, growing rice ; famadyan, a rice-field. 

benado, deer (from the Spanish) ; fandexaduyan, a place abound- 
ing in deer. 


The Suffix ha.— The particle ha appended to a noun or a pro- 
noun signifies ‘alone,’ ‘ real,’ or ‘pure’ (without admixture), ‘no 
‘one else,’ ‘ nothing else’: 


Yuus, God ; Yuusha, God only, God himself, God and no 
one else ; 

Haga, blood ; Hagaha, blood only, real blood, blood itself ; 

Hanom, water ; Hanomha, water alone ; pure water ; 


Guaho, 1; Guahoha, I myself, even I, I alone, I by my- 
self ; 
Hago, thou ; Hagoha, thou thyself, even thou, thou alone ; 


Guiya, he orshe; Guiyaha, he himself, even he, she alone. 
Ufanule hanomha ni i gint i He-will-take pure-water which is in 


tipo, sddog, tast, pat gini 7 the well, river, sea, or in the rain ; 
ichan ; sa tt valet hanom ni for not avails the water which is 
Z gint niyog pat tinegcha. in a coconut or fruit. 


IV. THE PRONOUN 
1. Erymotocy. — The pronouns of the Chamorro language are 
of the same origin as those of the Malayan, Philippine, Melanesian, 
and Polynesian languages : 


1 Directions for baptism, from Fray Aniceto Ibofiez’ Explanation of the Holy Sacra- 
ments, pp. 16-17. In the expression ¢7 va/e, 72 is the negative particle and va/e is taken 
from the Spanish. 
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ENGLISH CHAMORRO TAGALOG MALAYAN FaTE! SAMOAN 
guaho, yo; ako ; aku, saya, kinu, au; ‘oa'u,’ou; 
thou ; hago, hao; thio, ka; angkau; nango, ngo;’o’oe; 
he, she, it; guzya, gui; siya; Za, dia; = nai, a; ; 
we (incl.); Acta, hit; tayo; kita ; ngita tatou ; 
we (excl.); hame, ham; kami; kami ; ngame ; miatou 
you ; hamyo ; kayo ; Ramu ; kumu, mu; *outou; 
they ; stha ; sila ; dia-orang; nara, ra; latou. 

2. No Duat Form. — Unlike the Tagalog and the Polynesian 
languages there is no distinct form for the dual of pronouns. With 
verbs the dual is expressed, in certain conjugations, by the singular 
form of the verb accompanied by the plural form of the pronoun ; 
for example, dasnak 76, ‘1 fell’; dasnak fut, ‘we two fell’; man- 
basnak hit, ‘we fell.’ 

3. Two ForMs OF THE First Person PLurAL. — Like the other 
languages of the preceding table and their allies the Chamorro has 
two forms for the plural of the first person. The first includes the 
person addressed and the second excludes him. Thus hita (‘ we,’ 
inclusive) signifies ‘you and I’ or ‘thou and I’; hame (‘ we,’ ex- 
clusive) signifies ‘he [or she] and I’ or ‘they and I.’ In the Poly- 
nesian form above given the essential parts of the pronouns are the 
first syllables, ta and ma, the second syllable, Zou, being derived 
from folu, the numeral ‘three.’ Just as in the Samoan the plural 
ta is used sometimes for the singular, so in Chamorro /ita may be 
used as a sort of “editorial we.” 

4. MopIFICATION OF PERSONAL PRonouNs.—When the pronoun 
is used alone or follows a preposition, or when for emphasis it pre- 
cedes the predicate, the first form given in the preceding table is 
used. When the predicate or object is the principal idea to be ex- 
pressed, the pronoun follows the predicate and the second form in 
the table is used. This form may be considered an abbreviation of 
the first. For the second and third persons plural there is but one 
form, whether the pronoun precedes or follows the verb. 


A. PRONOUNS USED EMPHATICALLY AND AFTER PREPOSITIONS 
Who is coming ? Fayi mamamaila ? 
I am coming. Guaho mamamaila. 


1 Melanesian ; belonging to the new Hebrides group. 
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Who drank the toddy ? Hayi gumimen i tiba ? 
Thou drankest the toddy. Hago gumimen i tiba. 
He drank the toddy. Guiya gumimen i tiba. 
We (you and I). Hita. 

Who is that ? Hayi enao ? 

We (they and I). Hame. 

At our house (chez nous). Giya hame. 

At your house (chez vous). Giya hamyo. 

At their house (chez eux). Giya siha. 


B. PRONOUNS FOLLOWING THE PREDICATE 


Do you sleep at home ? Mamaigo hao giya hamyo ? 
No, I sleep at the palace. Ahe, mamaigo y0 gi palasio. 
He wishes to go. Malago gui humanao. 
Give me (some) water. Nae yO hanom. 

Bring us (a) green coconut. Chulie ham manha. 

I-give you (an) orange. flunae hao kahel. 

We have (some) fowls [youand I]. Jd/angée manog hit. 

Who (art) thou ? Flayi hao? 

I (am a) man. Lahe yo. 

Thou (art a) woman. Palaoan hao. 

He (is a) child. Patgon gui. 

We (are) brethren (youand I). Maelo hit. 

We (are) tall (they and I). Manloka ham. 

You (are) bad. Manailaye hamyo. 

They (are) very good. Mangéfmauleg siha. 


From the above examples it will be seen that the second form 
of the pronoun as given in the table is used if, whether as subject or 
object, it follows the predicate. 

Pronominal Prefixes to Verbs. — Where the subject is not em- 
phatic, and a transitive verb or a verb with a definite object is the 
principal idea to be expressed, certain particles are prefixed to verbs 
to express person. These cannot be regarded as independent pro- 
nouns, but in a manner as corresponding with the endings of a verb 
in Spanish or Latin. 
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Did you see the owl ? Undii¢ memo ? 


I-saw the owl, HuZz ¢ memo ; 


We-saw the fan-tail, z 


chichirika ; 
Thou-sawest the crow, 
aga ; 


He-saw the rail, 7 ; 


We-saw the reed-warbler, Taz 
gadkaliso ; 

You-saw the kingfisher, 
sthig. 

They-saw the fruit-bat, Hafiz 
fanthi. 


6. DEMONSTRATIVE Pronouns. — As in other languages the de- 
monstrative pronouns differ from corresponding adjectives only in 


being used independently of a noun: 


Kalang modotig yuhe 7 adénok. 


fTayi enao? Hayi yenao? 
Daigkulo ini, dikiké enao. 


Like (a) ship (is) that-yonder 
which is-approaching. 

Who is that ? 

Big (is) this, little that. 


7. INDEFINITE AND INTERROGATIVE PRoNouNS. —In the same 
way the indefinite and interrogative pronouns correspond to indefi- 


nite and interrogative adjectives : 


Guaha mazo, 

Koné hayiha 7 unsodé, 
flutungo hayi si Kiroga, 
Hayi zaanmo ? 

Dididé hukané, 
Hayi si Matapang ? 

Haf enao? Hafa yenao ? 
Haf ini? Hafa yini ? 


Somebody has-arrived. 
Catch whomsoever you find. 
I know who Quiroga was. 
Who (is) thy-name ? 

Little can I eat. 

Who was Matapang ? 

What is-that ? 

What is this? 


8. RELATIVE Pronouns. — The relative as used in the Chamorro 
language may be regarded as a distinct part of speech differing from 
the pronoun. Those used are i, ni i, and na. 

A. The relative i may be called a definite relative. It is used if 
the antecedent is a demonstrative pronoun or is limited by a demon- 
strative adjective without the article i: 


Si Kiroga yuhe i mangana giya Luta. Quiroga was that one who con- 


quered on the island of Rota. 


Si Huan yuhe i pumuno i gaho babue. John is that one who killed my pig. 
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B. The relative ni i is used when the antecedent is limited by the 
definite article i: 


Mafanaan José Palomo i pale s-named José Palomo the priest 
nii fumandgue yo. who taught me. 

Gaho yuhe t nobiyo nii kumékate. | Mine (is) yonder the ox which is- 
bellowing. 

Give this to your-brother who is- 
blind. 


c. The relative na is used with descriptive subordinate clauses and 
may be called indefinite. It is used with an antecedent which is not 
modified by a demonstrative adjective nor by the definite article. 
There is a man in the house who 

has brought hither fowls. 
I saw a person who did-nothing-but 
boast. 


nu int t chelumo nii bachet. 


Ayegue lahe gi gima na mangon- 
gone magi manog stha. 
taotao na purbhé luméayao. 


Sometimes, asin English, the relative is omitted. An involved 
sentence having a principal and a subordinate clause is better ren- 
dered in Chamorro by a compound sentence with coordinate clauses 
connected by the conjunction ya (‘and’). 


Hihina i hakoné nigab na guihan The fish Manuel caught yesterday 
st Manuel. was poisonous. 


1In the above cases i might possibly be regarded as an article and the relative clause 


a noun, as ‘ your brother the blind one.’ 


( Zo be continued.) 
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NOTES ON SOME CHEYENNE SONGS 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


All Indians are musicians to a greater or less extent. They 
possess a few noisy musical instruments, such as drums, rattles, 
whistles, bullroarers, and the like, and often at night from the hill- 
sides comes the plaintive music of the flute, where the Indian lover 
is playing for the pleasure of his sweetheart, or in the hope that he 
may call her out from the lodge. But, after all, most of their music 
is vocal. Most of the instrumental music of the Cheyennes is in 
some degree ceremonial, or is expressed under the influence of 
strong emotions. The warrior, going into battle, whistles shrilly on 
an instrument made from the wing-bone of the war eagle. The 
doctor, working over a dying patient, rattles ardently, in the hope 
that he may drive away the evil spirits. The musicians, at the 
dance, pound with fervor on their drums; but while all of these 
sounds preserve time, they are not harmonious. 

The flute players no doubt performed chiefly for their own satis- 
faction—for the enjoyment which they had in making music. They 
never played in the day time. Some men wandered about playing 
all night long. Early in the evening they were heard playing out on 
the hills, at a distance from the camp, the music moving along from 
height to height until it had encircled the camp. Later in the night 
music was heard closer, often immediately outside the circle, and 
moving around it. Toward morning it might sound within the 
circle and in the middle of the camp, and at daylight it ceased. 

Some young men used flutes or large whistles made for them 
by men who were supposed to possess peculiar powers, and such 
flutes had the property of charming the girl the man loved, and 
made her love him. 

The Cheyennes have a vast number of songs. Many of these 
are, in fact, prayers, but prayers set to music, like the white man’s 
hymns. Often these religious songs are airs merely, without words, 
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but many of them have words. Some may consist of an air, 
hummed or sung, in the midst of which may be inserted one or two 
words, apparently without significance. There are mourning songs, 
sung for the dead in praise of him who has gone, and telling of the 
sorrow of the survivors, and of the suffering which his loss entails. 
There are also children’s songs, sung by men or women for the 
amusement of children, or as lullabies. Dance songs are usually 
without words, but serve as music to accompany the drum which 
beats time for the dancers. Morning songs are sung by individuals, 
usually early in the morning, just after they have awakened and 
before they arise. 

Besides these, there are songs of love, of war, and of adven- 
ture. Wolf songs, so called—said to have been learned from the 
wolves and perhaps remotely in imitation of the howling of these 
animals—are songs of travel, of roaming about, and were commonly 
sung by scouts or young men who were out looking for enemies, 
since a scout was called a “wolf.” Then, too, there are doctoring 
songs, sung by healers while working over their patients. They 
are religious songs. 

The number of religious songs is very great, for all Indians have 
an elaborate and complicated ritual connected with their religious 
ceremonies. At the present day only the older men, and indeed 
but few of them, are acquainted with these songs, since, as the old 
ceremonies are no longer practised, the young men learn neither 
the ceremony nor the songs which go with it. 

The wolf songs were sung by scouts, or by young men alone 
on the prairie, whether traveling or looking for enemies, or often, I 
am told, by men when they felt depressed, downhearted, lonely, or 
discouraged. It is perhaps for this reason that these songs contain 
frequent references to the singer’s sweetheart. On the other hand, 
the words of many of them seem to be addressed by a leader to 
his followers, in order to encourage.them. Some of these songs 
are supposed to be sung by a girl, and addressed to her lover. Of 
these, one of the most pleasing, as well for its air as for its words, 
is the one beginning “ 7@ mis st va in,” a translation of which is, 
“Put your arms around me, I am not looking,” and the meaning 
is, that if the girl saw that her lover was about to embrace her, she 
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would feel obliged to repulse him, but she wished him to put his 
arms around her, and now that she was not looking, he might do 
so without fear of rebuke. Another wolf war-song, supposed to 
be sung by a man traveling about, says, ‘‘ My love, it is I who am 
singing. Do you hear me?” Another one, by a leader addressing 
his followers, says, ‘‘Take courage; do not be frightened; follow 
where you see me riding my white horse.”’ In another song by a 
leader to his followers, he says, ‘“‘ Friends, take courage, I see my 
sweetheart.’’ The view is, that the mention of the sweetheart’s 
name may bring him luck. 

A man traveling alone, sang, ‘I do not see my love,” and then 
changing his address, went on, ‘‘Come out of your lodge, so that 
I may see you”’; and again changing it, said, as he discovered her, 
“ Aha, Ido see you.’ Still another runs, ‘‘ My love, come out of 
the lodge, I am searching for you’’; another, ‘“‘ My love, come out 
into the prairie, so that I may come near you and meet you”’; and 
another, ‘‘ My love, do not scold me, I love only you.’ While 
these songs were commonly sung during a war journey, or even by 
people who are alone, away from the camp, they were sung also 
by young men who are sitting on the hills close to the village, and 
for no other purpose than their own amusement. 

Often, young men about to start on a war journey went about 
the camp singing songs which were recognized as those sung by 
people about to go to war. They might march about the circle of 
the lodges, and stopping before certain of them, sing these songs. 
From the lodge which was being serenaded, contributions to their 
equipment were handed out, such as two or three pairs of mocca- 
sins, a few arrows, half a dozen balls, or a little packet of powder. 
Such a song is the following : ‘‘ Call them together before we go 
away, and we will dance till morning.” This might be sung over 
and over many times as they marched through the camp. A party 
just leaving the village to go to war, might sing, ‘I am going to 
search for a man; if I find him, there will be fighting; perhaps 
he will kill me.” This was sung again and again as they rode over 
the hills from the camp. 

A successful war party, returning to the village, sang, just as 
they descended the hills close to the camp, and until their people 
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came out to meet them, a song of joy and triumph, “I have re- 
turned home ; again I shall see my love.’’ Or perhaps this, “ All 
have returned alive ; you all shall see your sweethearts”’; and later, 
after they had come into the village, and perhaps were marching 
about it, such a song as this, ‘“‘ In the mountains I met with a man ; I 
charged upon him and fought him and killed him, and took his scalp.” 

A warrior whose fortune while on the warpath had been bad, 
and who was therefore angry and discouraged, might sing, ‘‘ My 
heart is angry, my love is lost.’”” A dance song sung by the Fox 
Soldiers society had words which are in praise of youth, and to 
encourage valor, by pointing out the miseries of old age. They 
run as follows: ‘‘When a man gets old, his teeth are gone. I am 
afraid” (of that time), ‘‘ I wish to die’”’ (before it comes). 

The doctoring songs are usually short and simple. The words 
are repeated over and over again, as in this one: “I know myself; 
I possess spiritual power.’ Another song, by a woman, says, ‘I 
know about things above ; I possess spiritual power.”’ 

Beside all this, there are various animal songs, some of them 
religious, others merely invoking good fortune. A certain song, 
known as the horse song, may be sung over a horse, in order to 
make him strong, sound, and swift, for a particular occasion. 

The examples given below are, I believe, fair specimens of 
Cheyenne songs. They were collected several years ago from the 
Northern Cheyennes. The translations to which I have been 
helped by my friends William Rowland and his son James Row- 
land, are offered for what they are worth, since I can lay claim to 
but little knowledge of the Cheyenne language. 

I add brief grammatical notes to some of the songs, which 
were furnished me by a missionary, who requests that his name 
be not mentioned. His knowledge of the Cheyenne language is 
equaled by that of only one or two white men. 


WAR SONG. (By RIDGEWALKING AND OTHERS. GIRL SPEAKING. ) 
éwo, is tsi im’ na éh' hya; na i! shi ma haat. 
Young man, wife she is afraid of me ; I am getting old. 

Ksu wah! iss, ‘little young man,’ ‘ youth’ (Latin, juvenzs), per- 
haps 16 or 17 years of age. is ¢st ims, ‘his wife.’ Na et’ hya, 
‘she is afraid of me.’ 
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TRANSLATION: Young man, his wife is afraid of me. I am grow- 


ing old. 

WOLF SONG. (By THE SAME SINGERS. ) 
[father [daughter wah’ his toh’ na ton’. 
speaks] speaks] young man _ just like a man. 

tim' [Father speaks]. 

Just the same. 

Ksu wah’, ‘young man’ (Latin, adolescens), from 17 to 25 years 


wah! na tin’ 
Young man _ daughter 


of age. 
(By THE SAME SINGERS. ) 


va in, nis’ sa wo mit. 
catch hold of, I am not looking at you. 
Na wom', ‘1 see him or her.’ 
Nis’ sa wo!’ matst, ‘1 do 


WOLF SONG. 
Ta mis’ st 
Of your own accord me 
Ta is the sign of the imperative. 
Nas sa womo,‘1 do not see him or her.’ 


not see thee.’ 
TRANSLATION: Put your arms around me. I am not looking. 


WOLF SONG 
Liss int oa, his tan, iv’ dvost, ho 6 an; thk i yoits. 
My close friend, seized, it annoys her, you are doing wrong ; it worries (me). 
Nis sin 2’, from wits st, ‘with,’ and za nii’, ‘I stand.” TJ his’ 
tan o, ‘he takes him or her.’ Jw’ a wost, or tv’ a vost, very 
tv avo!’ ish, the feeling caused by being obliged to refuse 


likely = 
a favor. 
Nissin i’ 6, ‘close friend,’ ‘chum’; and refers to the peculiar 
Damon 


and very strong attachments formed between young men. 


and Pythias or David and Jonathan give the idea. 
TRANSLATION: My close friend, your taking that girl in your 


arms annoys her. You are doing wrong and it troubles me. 


WOLF WAR SONGS. (By Tati Butt. sy a Man 


TRAVELING ABOUT.) 
na; 
it is 1 (who am singing) ; 


ni nist! ? 
do you hear me? 


Ni nis't, 


Nah méh' on, 
My love, 
Nah mh! on, from na me hot'to, ‘I love him or her.’ 


‘Do you hear me?’ (Latin, audire). Ni nist 0 mon t, ‘ Do you hear 
(understand) me?’ (Latin, 
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WOLF SONG. (A LEADER Is ADDRESSING HIS FOLLOWERS. ) 


Shi vi tan tits, tsi vi héh' po yitts, hyo vé itsi 
Keep trying, (do) not be frightened, I it is who 
wohkpé ta hoists. 
white horse rides. 


Shi vi tan ots’, imperative plural—‘ Exert yourself,’ ‘ Courage’; 
Stsi vi heh’ po yots,—future imperative—‘do not be frightened’; 
the present is, 22 vt heh! po yots. Na neh! ov, ‘it is I.’ 

TRANSLATION: Take courage; do not be frightened. Follow 
me where you see me riding my white horse. 


WOLF SONG. (LEADER ADDRESSES HIS FOLLOWERS. THE MEN- 
TION OF HIS SWEETHEART MAY BRING HIM GOOD FORTUNE. ) 


shi vi tan tits, na na vom. 
Friend, keep trying, my love I see( her). 
Na mih' = na méh! on. (See above.) 
TRANSLATION: Friend, take courage. I see my sweetheart. 


WOLF SONG 
Na méh' na sai wis' ta; hyd' in na ta 
My love I do not see her; come out I see her. 
in, ‘Come out!’ (imperative) ; Ma nihk 0 ‘1 come out’; 
lanthk come’; Na ho z,‘I arrive’; Nani hets hiam i, ‘1 
come slowly’; Wa am’ 2, ‘1 walk’; Na ho és’ to 2, ‘1 come out (of 
bushes)’; Va és’tst, ‘I enter’; Ma wonz, ‘I crawl (go) under’; 
Na ami wont’, ‘1 creep’; Na a2’, ‘1 go upstairs’; Na anhoi’, ‘1 
go downstairs’; Na hddm 2’, ‘I go behind’; Na ta’ 07, ‘I go out.’ 
Na ta wom', ‘I see her.’ The ¢a is emphatic; hence, ‘I do see 
her.’ 
TRANSLATION: I do not see my love. (To her:) Come out 
of your lodge. I do see her. 


WOLF SONG 
Another wolf song has the same words as the last with the ad- 
dition of— 
st 
I want to see you. 
Ni to st vom! signifies ‘I am about to see you’; or, perhaps, 
‘I need to see you’; ‘I wish to see you.’ To’ si gives all those 


shades ; it is invariable. 
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TRANSLATION : I wish to see you. 


WOLF SONG 
Ta is tan' 2 wo si’ ma. 
Seize and kiss her. 
Ta is taén' = ta his’ tane, imperative of na Jus’ tan, ‘I take him or 
her.’ Za may also be rendered by ‘ go’ or ‘do,’ as in a ta wom, 
above. 
TRANSLATION : Put your arms around her and kiss her. 


MEDICINE LODGE SONG. (Sunc IN THE MEDICINE LODGE.) 
Ttst vii uhk! at, mai yi’. 
Nothing bad say, it is sacred. 
vt ut is perhaps sti vt uhk’, ‘Do not talk.” mai 
yit' is for tt'a ma hi yin't, ‘it is medicine’; ‘it is sacred.’ 
TRANSLATION: Do not say anything bad. This place is sacred. 


MEDICINE LODGE SONG 
Mai yiin' asts ni vo' ish; shi va’ ni vis’ tim. 
Spiritual powers be propitious tome; __ take pity ; help (me). 

Ma i yiin' asts, direct address. Ni vd’ ish, probably for nih vd’ 
vishs, ‘be propitious to me’; from za vo vet ho, ‘I am propitious.’ 
Shi va! tum, probably xshi va’ tam, ‘have pity on me’; singular 
imperative, from xa mshi vi tam’, ‘I have pity on him.’ M vis’ 
tum=nih vis’ tam, ‘help me,’ from na vis! tam. 

TRANSLATION : Spiritual powers, be propitious to me. Take 
pity on me. Help me. 5 


ANGRY WARRIOR’S SONG 


Na hah’ ist tits na méh' o iv on' i yuts. 
Angry heart my love is lost. 

Na hah! ist a’ ots, probably na ha! bsiv’ sta a’ ots, ‘1am angry 
in my heart’; from wza,‘1’; ha bsiv’ a, ‘bad’; nah stsis’, ‘my 
heart’ ; 6¢s, suffix meaning ‘ growing,’ ‘ becoming.’ 

TRANSLATION: My heart is angry. My love is lost. 


WOLF SONG 


Na méh' on how’ uhk, nin nits’ t vom. 
My love come out, I am searching for you. 
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How!’ uhk is perhaps for ho zhn'sts, or ho!’ ahksts, ‘come out 
quickly or hurriedly,’ from xa ho ahk. Ni nit's vom, probably 22 
noh tst! wom, ‘1 look for you,’ from xa xndh'tsi wom, ‘1 look for 
him.’ 

TRANSLATION: My love, come out of the lodge ; I am search- 
ing (only) for you. 


SONG OF SUCCESSFUL RETURNING PARTY, By Tati BUvLt, 
Issues, WoLF, LITTLE WHITE Man. (SUNG BY THE PARTY JUST 
AS THEY DESCEND THE HILLS CLOSE TO CAMP, AND UNTIL THEIR 
PEOPLE COME OUT TO MEET THEM. ) 


Nai’ sho yiits, nats hd! si vom na méh! on. 
I have arrived, again I shall see my love. 


Na! ishd yits, is na ish ho eychts: na, ‘1’; ish, ‘already’; hd 
2y ohts, ‘come back’; with the distinct meaning of coming up on 
the other side of a hill or mountain. Nats ho’ si vom should be 
na tos hossi wom: na, ‘1’; tos (ellipsis for 70’sz), ‘about’; 
‘again ’; wd, ‘see him or her.’ 

TRANSLATION: I have returned home. Again I shall see my 
love. 

WOLF SONG 


Howe, naméh' on na wis'si wo. 
Friend, my love I with her. 


Ho we is singular and seems to be used only as a vocative. 
Na wisst wo, ‘1 with her.’ 
TRANSLATION: Friend, my love is with me. 


SONG OF RETURNING WAR PARTY 


Nist hkiwist nivo' ish how yiits, nits’ hd si vim na méh' on. 
All of us living have returned, you will see again your love. 


Nist o hkwits, ‘all we,’ or ‘all of us.’ its host vom should 
be 72 tos hosst wom! ov, ‘you are again about to see her.’ 

TRANSLATION: All have returned alive. You all shall again see 
your sweethearts. 


SONG OF RETURNING WAR PARTY 


Wo is tani nahdihyd'ts hihi nah’ iv, Nah’ ai yits, nami’ i. 
A man follow in the mountains, I rush on him, I fight. 
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Wo is tani na nah’, hi mik' 6 na ist’ an. 
A man I kill, his head (7. ¢., scalp) I take. 

Wo is tani,‘a man.’ Na hoi hyot' =is na hot hots’, ‘1 follow 
him.’ Ho hod nah’ tw, ‘on the stone’; from 1d hd na’, ‘stone,’ and 
zva, ‘on’ or ‘in’: ‘on the stone’; that is, ‘on the stony mountain,’ 
the Big Horn mountain, to which generally they add the word 
mohk! ta, ‘black’; 2. ¢., the black stone, meaning Big Horn moun- 
tains. Na mi’ ut is for na mi yot, ‘I fight him.’ 7/7 mik’, ‘head’ 
or ‘hair’; hence, ‘scalp’; the tense is present, and there is question 
of one person only. 

TRANSLATION: I follow a man inthe mountains. I charge upon 
him. I fight him. I kill him, and take his scalp. 


SONG BY SOLDIER WOLF 


Na méh' o, tuhk' to mi yits ni tehd' i hyo’ 
My love, (on) open walk out me toward come 
ground (each other) together. 


Tahk' to is probably for /ohk ¢e, ‘anywhere,’ ‘in the open 
ground’ (Latin, 

TRANSLATION: My love, come out into the prairie, so that I can 
come near you and meet you. 


FOX SOLDIER DANCE SONG, By Witp Hoc. (Sunc sy a 
Younc Man.) 
Ma a kis’ hi vé’ ist i wan' i na ho ho z. 
Old = man teeth gone I am afraid he is not. 
Ma a kis’ is for ma ha’ kiss,‘old man.’ Na ve! zs, ‘my tooth’; 
hi ve’ is, ‘his tooth’; kz ve’ ists, ‘his teeth. Ho wan!’ ho 
wan e' 2, ‘he is not.’ 
TRANSLATION: When a man gets old his teeth are gone. I am 
afraid (of that time). I want to die (before it comes). 


WOLF SONGS, By Tatu BULL 
Ta 6 non! na méh' 0. Tas iv' ho na méh' 6? 
Call my love. Where is my love? 
na sat! its ishit wom'. 
I not have (yet) seen (her). 


Fo = hyo. 
TRANSLATION: Where is my love? I have not seen her. 
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Na méh'o niwiéts tihk'im; na mih hyitt. 
My love me do not scold ; I you love. 


TRANSLATION: Do not find fault with me,my love. I love you 
alone. 
Ohni' ha na to st wis tom. 
Friend, Omaha Soldier woman I shall marry. 


(Repeat three times.) 


TRANSLATION: Friend, Iam going to marry the Omaha Soldier 
woman (2. ¢.,a woman who takes a certain part in the Omaha Soldier 
Society dance). 


SONGS OF FAREWELL, By a Larce} War Party. (SUNG AFTER 
THEY HAVE MOUNTED AND ARE RIDING OUT AND AWAY FROM THE 
VILLAGE. ) 

Wo is tani na tos'i nit’ sivim na mah vom'. Ta méh' 
A man I shall search for I if see (him). There will be 


ivain, nahtsi nuhki nah’. 
fighting, perhaps killed (me), 


TRANSLATION: I am going to look fora man. If I find him 
there will be fighting. Perhaps I shall be killed. (Repeat over 
and over again till they get away from the camp.) 


(SUNG BY THE PARTY WHILE WALKING ABOUT THE CAMP THE NIGHT 
BEFORE THEY SET OUT ON THEIR JOURNEY. ) 
Ta 6 nd! mi, its is saz’ assi yiits, ta von ho so’ ists. 
Call him (together), he not being gone, till morning a dance is. 
(Repeat indefinitely. ) 
TRANSLATION : Call them together, before we go away, and we 
will dance till morning. 


DOCTORING SONG, By Brave WoLF 


LVi' to na hin’ in, na mat yiin'. 
My body I know, I am spiritual. 
(myself) 


TRANSLATION: I know myself. I possess spiritual power. 


DOCTORING SONG, By Brave Wotr’s WIFE 
He am! na hin'i, na ma t yun't. 
Above I know, I am spiritual. 
He am a, ‘above.’ 
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TRANSLATION: I know about the things above. I possess 
spiritual power. 
WOLF SONG 
Na tos!’ hot si yoh', nit os’ wis tim',  to'si mi hyitt's. 
I will work, you I will marry, will love you. 
Nito'st,  ito'st. 
TRANSLATION : I will work ; I will marry you ; I will love you. 


WOLF SONG 
A min ithk'i, ni mi hyitt'; hin 6 wah tchis ab si’ vas ta’ ut? 
A min th’ki, —_‘I love you; why is bad heart ? 
TRANSLATION: Aminih’ki, I love you. Why are you angry ? 
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THE LANSING SKELETON 
By ALES HRDLICKA 


The skeleton of the so-called ‘ Lansing man,” the history of 
which has become well known through the writings of Williston," 
Upham,? Winchell,*? Chamberlin,‘ and Holmes,*® was examined by 
me (the skull in the care of Mr M. C. Long at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, the other skeletal parts in the care of Prof. E. Haworth at 
Lawrence, Kansas) on the fourth and fifth of October, 1902. 

Through the courtesy of Mr Long I was enabled to visit and 
examine at pleasure the site of the discovery of the skeleton, 
and on digging a little in the tunnel at the end of which the skele- 
ton was discovered, I myself found, not far from this end, a piece 
of probably human bone zz stu. However, both my visit and this 
find are of secondary importance. 

The results of my examination of the skeleton were read before 
the International Congress of Americanists at its New York meet- 
ing in October last by Dr George A. Dorsey, who also had 
examined the skull and who agreed with my conclusions. The 
publication of this paper, however, was retarded by my last expe- 
dition to Mexico. 

The Lansing skull is now deposited in the National Museum, and 
I have reéxamined it as well as compared it with numerous unques- 
tionably modern Indian crania. The present communication, there- 
fore, should be freed from all suspicion of hastily drawn conclusions. 


THE SOMATOLOGICAL CHARACTERS OF THE SKELETON 


The skeleton is fairly complete, but many of the constituent 
parts are damaged and many fragments are wanting. 


1 Science, August I, 1902. 
2 Ibid., August 29, 1902 ; American Geologist, September, 1902; American Anthro- 
pologist, 1902, vol. 4, No. 3, p. 566. 
3 American Geologist, September, 1902. 
4 Journal of Geology, Oct.-Nov., 1902 ; also notes by Calvin and Salisbury in ibid, 
5 American Anthropologist, 1902, vol. 4, No. 4, pp. 743-752. 
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All the parts of the skeleton show a nearly uniform yellowish- 
white color and all are of similar consistency. Portions of the bones 
show adhering soil, which now, in its dry state, is uniformly gray. 
In addition there are spots at which is a closely adhering, hard, 
brittle, grayish, apparently calcareous concretion.' 

The bones are quite hard and not very brittle ; they are not suf- 
ficiently chalky to mark a blackboard. They fully preserve their 
structure and exhibit no visible traces of fossilization. 

The skeletal parts are all entirely normal, that is, free from 
anomalies or disease, with one exception: a few of the articular 
surfaces are surrounded by moderate marginal exostoses, such as 
occur frequently in older individuals, or certain forms of arthritis. 

The skeleton is distinctively that of a male of about fifty-five 
years of age. The man was of medium stature (about 1.65 m.) and 
of ordinary strength. The bones of the lower extremities indicate 
better development than those of the upper, showing greater relative 
use of the former. 

Considered anthropologically, all the parts of the skeleton, and 
the skull in particular, approach closely, in every character of im- 
portance, the average skeleton of the present-day Indian of the 
Central states. Zodlogically, as well as in growth, the Lansing 
skeleton and the skeleton of the typical present-day Indian of the 
upper Mississippi region are of the same degree and quality. 

There is no resemblance whatever between the Lansing skull 
and the skulls found in Riverview Cemetery, at Trenton, and in Bur- 
lington county, New Jersey.” 

THE SKULL 

The cranial vault is fairly well preserved, but the facial parts and 
the base are to a large extent destroyed. When recovered by Mr 
Long the skull was in pieces, but it has been well repaired and is 
suitable for measurement. The skull shows good development and 
is in no way artificially deformed. It exhibits slight asymmetry, the 


1 Some of this concretion covers the edges of breaks, as in the humerus and femur, 
showing these breaks to be ancient; and more adheres to the occipital and parietals 
within the cranium. 

2 Hrdlicka, ‘©The Crania of Trenton,’”’ etc., Bull. Am. Nat. Hist., N. Y., 
1902, vol. XVI, art. III. 
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left part of the frontal bone protruding somewhat more than the 
right ; such asymmetry is quite common and is not due to any detect- 
able abnormal condition. Viewed from side, top, or base, the skull 
is ovoid in shape, the smaller end forward ; from front and back, par- 
ticularly the latter, it appears pentagonal, with the summit of the 
figure upward. 

The forehead is somewhat low and sloping when compared with 
that of a well-developed skull of a white man, but it appears ordi- 
nary in comparison with the forehead of undeformed skulls of In- 
dians. It is very much superior to that of the Neanderthal cranium. 

The temporo-parietal region shows but moderate convexity ; the 
parietal bosses, however, are well defined, though they are not un- 
duly prominent. 

The sagittal region is somewhat elevated, forming a moderate 
sagittal ridge, which extends from about the obelion to bregma; a 
slight ridge is also seen along the metopic line over the middle 
third of the frontal bone. These ridges, which, separated or more 
often joined, are common in Indian skulls, give the cranium, when 
viewed from before or from the back, the pentagonal appearance.' 
About midway between the bregma and lambda the ridge, which 
from this point backward rapidly diminishes, forms a quite marked 
but in no way abnormal summit. 

The occiput is quite bulging, as is common in dolichocephaly. 

The base is much damaged, but so far as can be determined, it 
agrees in its general features with that of an average skull of the 
modern Indian. The lower jaw is also somewhat damaged ; it agrees 
in sexual character with the rest of the skeleton, and may be de- 
scribed as about medium in all its characters and in no way peculiar. 
The chin shows fair prominence. There are nine teeth remaining 
in the jaw, all of about average male size and all considerably worn 
down, which is the rule with older individuals among the Indians. 

The thickness of the cranial vault and the weight of the skull 
are in no way extraordinary. (The thickness of left parietal below 
temporal ridge is 4 to 5 mm.) 

The supra-orbital ridges are quite pronounced, but not abnormal 
fora male ; they are restricted, as is the case in many Indian crania, 


1 See the photographic illustrations of the skull in Professor Holmes’ paper, op. cit. 
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to the median half of the supra-orbital distance. The glabella is 
not very prominent. 

The temporal ridges are moderate ; nearest approach to the sag- 
ittal suture, 4.5 cm. Occipital ridges, except that at the level of 
the inion, quite indistinct. 

The zygomz and mastoids are broken; the remnants show 
nothing unusual. 

The nasion depression is good, inter-orbital distance moderate 
(at level of nasion, 2.6 cm.). Nasal bones show fair breadth (8 mm. 
beneath nasion ; right 7 mm., left 5 mm. broad). The walls of the 
orbits are rounded, not unduly heavy ; orbital depth ordinary. 

Parietal foramina absent, mastoidal moderate. The situation 
and inclination of foramen magnum (so far as it is possible to judge) 
and the depth of glenoid fossa are as in an ordinary Indian skull. 

The sutures show medium complexity and are considerably in- 
volved by synostosis (senile). This is most marked in the coro- 
nal and the anterior part of the sagittal suture, but extends in lesser 
degree through the rest of the sagittal and the whole lambdoid. 
All the sutures about the temporal bone, and the fronto-sphenoi- 
dal, fronto-malar, fronto-nasal, and internasal sutures are still free. 

Ventrally the skull shows but few brain impressions, except 
on the temporals, as among modern Indians. The metopic crest is 
low. The capacity must have exceeded 1500 c.c. 

Racially the skull is dolicocephalic (cephalic index, 73.75) and 
quite high (basion-bregma very near 14.0 cm.). The nasal index 
cannot be determined ; the orbits are probably mesoseme. 


Detail Measurements 


Diameter antero-posterior (glabella-occipital ) 
si antero-posterior from ophryon 
ce lateral maximum 
bregma-biauricular line 
frontal minimum 
fe frontal maximum (along coronal suture) 
Nasion-bregma arc 
Bregma-lambda arc 
Lambda-opisthion arc 
Circumference maximum (above supra-orbital ridges) 
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Thickness of left parietal, below temporal ridge 
Thickness of left parietal, above temporal ridge 
Estimated capacity 


OTHER PARTS OF THE SKELETON 


Femora: Maximum length of right, 44.0 cm. ; left, broken. 

Torsion and inclination of neck moderate. Linea aspera quite 
pronounced, but not abnormal. The bones are quite strong. The 
shaft presents a well-marked upper subtrochanteric flattening, as is 
common in the femora of Indians. There is on each side a rough, 
long, but low elevation in the location where the so-called third 
trochanter is sometimes found ; this low ridge represents a muscular 
insertion (gluteus max.) and is a sign of muscular activity. 

Tibia: Maximum length of left tibia, minus spine, about 35.7 
cm. Right tibia, broken. The bones are of medium masculine 
strength, and neither in form nor in the inclination of the head show 
anything abnormal. 

Fibule in fragments, nothing unusual. 

Humeri: Length (maximum) of right, near 32.0 cm. ; left, de- 
fective (part lost). No unusual torsion. There was apparently a 
bilateral moderate perforation of the fossa. 

Radu: Length (maximum) of left, 25.4 cm.; right, broken. 
The relative length of the radius with the humerus is somewhat 
greater than in whites, but is not rare in Indians. 

Ulna in fragments, nothing special. 

All the bones of the upper extremity are somewhat slender. 

Pelvis much damaged, but enough remains to indicate that it 
was rather small and masculine. The superior semicircular lines 
are represented by a marked elevation. 

Small bones and fragments of the skeleton show nothing re- 
markable. 


Measurements 


Femora ; diam. antero-posterior maximum at middle 
lateral maximum at middle............... 
‘¢ antero-posterior at upper flattening 
‘¢ Jateral maximum at upper flattening 
Shape of shaft, right, approaching 


1 See Hrdlicka, ‘‘ Typical Forms of Shaft of Long Bones,’’ Proc. Assoc. Amer. An- 
atomists, Fourteenth Annual Session, 1900, p. 55. 
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Tibia: \eft, diameter antero-posterior at middle................ a 
diameter lateral at 2.0 
64.5 
Shape of shaft, both, 3 and somew vhat 4. 
Humeri : right, diameter antero-posterior at middle.......... 1:5 
diameter lateral maximum at middle........... 2.2 1.85 


As these measurements show, the shaft is somewhat flattened. 
The height of the individual, judging from the long-bones by 
Manouvrier’s tables,' was about 1.65 m. 


CONCLUSION 
The inevitable conclusion from the above examination, which 
was conducted absolutely without prejudice or preformed opinion 
(unless it was with the hope that the specimen might prove beyond 


NASION=~ ~ 
OPISTHION = 
Fic. 8. - Lansing skull; - - - - - Kaw Pawnee 
skull (550 N. M.); -—--.-~- Ponca skull (796 N. M.). 


doubt an ancient one, since such a discovery would be of the 
greatest importance to American and even to general anthropology), 
is, as expressed before, that the Lansing skeleton is practically 


1 Mém, de la Soc, d’ Anthropologie de Paris, sér., 1V, 1892. See also Revie Mens. 
de l’ cole ad’ Anthropologie de Paris, il, p. 227. 
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identical with the typical male skeleton of a large majority of the 
present Indians of the Middle and Eastern states. Any assump- 
tion that it is thousands of years old would carry with it not only the 
comparatively easily acceptable assumption of so early an existence 
of man on this continent, but also the very far-reaching and far 
more difficult conclusion that this man was physically identical with 
the Indian of the present time, and ‘that his physical characteristics 
during all the thousands of years assumed to have passed have 
undergone absolutely no important modification. 


Comparative Measurements of the Lansing Skull and the Skulls of Other 
Plains Indians 


Ponke K Paw P. 
Tansing | ‘Skull. | Skull. | Skull. | Skull, 
6N.M. | 152 N.M. | 550 N.M. | 531 N.M 
Diameter antero-posterior maxi- | 18 | 18.82 | 18 18 18 
Diameter lateral maximum. | a9 | «42 13.6 14.05 | 13.9 
| near | 
Basion-bregma height. | | 13.75 13.4 13.7 
Cephalic index. | 73-5 75.3 73-9 74.3 74.3 
Diameter frontal minimum. 9.4 | 9.0 o2 | 9.0 8.9 
Diameter frontal maximum | | | | 
(along coronal suture). | 12.6 
Nasion-opisthion arc. 3725 36.6 | 38.1 35.2 
Circumference maximum | 52.0 5200 She | §2:3 51.8 


(above the ridges). | | | 
| 0.4-0.5 | 0.4-0.6 | 0.4-0.5 | 0-4-0.45 0.35-0.45 
between | | 

1525 and 
1550 
calculated. 


Cranial capacity. 1530 c.c. | 1445 c.c. | 1530 c.c. | 1480 c.c. 


In order to present further evidence in support of these conclu- 
sions, I have taken from the collection in the National Museum 
several modern male adult crania of individuals belonging to tribes 
that occupy or occupied sections not far distant from that in which 
the Lansing skeleton was found. I append the measurements of 
these skulls contrasted with those of the Lansing cranium and ac- 
company them with an illustration (figure 8). The similarities are 
all very apparent. If the Lansing skull differs in any way from 
the others, it is in its somewhat better development, particularly 
over the frontal region. But the type of the skulls is the same. It 
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would have been well to include some Potawatomi and Kickapoo 
crania, but these tribes are poorly represented in our cranial collec- 
tions. 


Near the Lansing skeleton was found a portion of the upper 
jaw of a child six or seven years of age. The bone shows nothing 
extraordinary. Three of the teeth (first dentition premolars and a 
permanent first molar) are still preserved; their size is ordinary ; 
the enamel is white and without any cracks. The first permanent 
molar shows three roots and four cusps. 


| 
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THE HAIDA CALENDAR ' 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


The Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte islands have a simple 
but interesting system of counting the months. An entire year is 
called a “cold,” or, as we should say, a “ winter,” and originally this 
was divided into two periods of six months each with a thirteenth 
month intercalated between them. In enumerating these to me 
they began with the summer series, recommencing their count with 
the winter series. The first is said to correspond nearly to our 
month of April. The following list was given me at Masset by an 
old man of the Rear-town people named ‘ Walter’ : 


SUMMER SERIES (Masset) 

1. *A’nsga-i la'gonas (“Month when the berries are form- 
ing’), also called Q/a'gan gias, which, on the strength of the 
Skidegate list, may be interpreted ‘“ Halibut month,” although I 
could not ascertain the meaning of the words at Masset. In this 
month, too, laughing geese (A. albifrons) begin to fly north and 
toward the end of it the salmon-berry bird begins to sing. 

2. Wa'agwalga-i.—This word means that the weather is still 
somewhat cold. 

3. Qongo'ns (“Great month’’).—This month was so named 
because the weather is then quite warm. Fish also become more 
plentiful, and the sap-layer of bark, being thicker than at other 
times, is eaten. 

4. Stan gias (“Killer whale month’ ).—So named _ because 
cedar-bark is then stripped from the trees and the noise made in 
doing it is likened to that of blowing killer whales. During this 
month, also, spring and white salmon begin to run. 

5. K/t’s'als—This month is said to have received its name from 


1From notes taken during the winter of 1900-01 spent on the Queen Charlotte 
islands in the interest of the Jesup North-Pacific Expedition. The phonetics employed 
are the same as those used in the publications of the Expedition. 
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the fact that all animals then begin to grow fat and their bellies 
large, but a decidedly different interpretation was given to the 
words by my informants at Skidegate. 

6. Qa'lga gona's (“Ice month’’).—So called because ice then 
first makes its appearance on the rain-water in the canoes. The 
other salmon begin to run during this month. 


(“ Between month’’).— This was so named be- 
cause it is the intercalary month between the summer and winter 
series. 

WINTER SERIES AND BEGINNING OF THE SECOND COUNT 

1. Dja gona's (“ Digging month’). — Bears dig roots, etc., dur- 
ing this month before hibernating. 

2. Qd'ao gia'itas (‘‘ Standing to defecate’”’). — So called because 
snow was then deep on the ground. 

3. 7gitu'n goia's Goose month ’’).— Canada geese then come 
down from the swamps to the coast and are consequently plentiful. 

4. Tan gona's (“ Black-bear month’’). — Black bears now begin 
to come out after their winter sleep. 

5. xit gias (“‘ Laughing-goose month’’),— At the end of this 
month laughing geese begin to pass northward. 

6. Wit gias (“ Russet-back thrush (or salmonberry-bird) month). 
— This bird then begins to sing because winter is over. 


SUMMER SERIES (SKIDEGATE) 


The names of but twelve months were given me by the southern 
Haida at Skidegate, as follows: 

1. Za’ xet gias (“Sockeye month’’). — The “ sockeye” species 
of salmon, or one very much like it, then begins running. The 
month is said to correspond to March. Then the varied thrush or 
robin ”’ (s£/a’ xiao) begins to whistle, humming birds and 


wasps begin to appear, and children begin to sing “‘ summer songs.”’ 
Children are not allowed to sing summer songs before this month, 
lest a fall of snow be brought on. 

2. cé'tca qg/a'-idas Between month’’).— The name of this 
month is explained by that of the intercalary month in the Masset 
series. Then black-bears come out on the shore, the sparrow 
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(tc/a’tc/a), the murrelet (scenxa'na), and the ha’dja all come to lay 
their eggs; geese fly northward across the islands, fish begin to 
spawn, and grass begins to grow. 

3. Wit gias (“Russet-back thrush (or salmonberry-bird) month’), 
—JIn this month hair-seals are born, sea-gulls and a bird called 


qagua'djt lay their eggs, and, since the water is calm, boys begin 
playing with their toy-canoes. 

4. Gan cald'nh goans (‘‘ Many ripe berries’). — Then berries are 
ripe and eggs are hatched. 

5. Wa'jcal goans (‘Many potlatches”).— Then potlatches 
were made, and hump-back salmon jump in the sea before making 
for the creeks. 

6. Haywa'l goans.— This means that many salmon were then 
dried, for at that time they run into the creeks. A small night owl 
also begins to hoot during this month. : 


WINTER SERIES 


1. Xo'lcao goans.— These words mean that the salmon then 
jerk about in the creeks to let their eggs out. Then silver-salmon 
run, a little snow can be seen on the mountains, there is some frost 
in the morning, water steams a little at the surface, and the white- 
crested cormorant (scét-gu'nda) comes to the islands. 

2. Q/a' cana gias. — Q/a'cana is the word for that part of a 
halibut near the gills and next to the back-bone. Probably many 
of these fish were then taken. Then the buffle-head duck also 
comes down upon the water, people move back from their camps 
and dig tobacco or potatoes, boys plays with bows and arrows. (I 
was told that there was formerly plenty of fine weather during this 
month, but that it has now changed.) 

3. Kiis’als, said to be a contraction of £/zs g/als (“‘ Empty en- 
trails’). — This refers to the animal intestines in which salmon-eggs 
and grease were kept. Then the days are noticeably shorter, hali- 
but have eggs in their bodies, and toward the end black-bears begin 
to hibernate. 

4. Qongia'di ca'das.— This signifies that the food was then 
almost gone, though what the separate words mean is unknown. 
Then halibut spawn, and toward the middle of the month people 
begin to see fur-seals on the western coast. 
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5. gida's Young fish’), — In this month black-cod 
spawn, the birds called adja are first seen by people out fishing, 
cormorants first show white spots near the tail, and, the food being 
used up, the people begin to move to their camps. Then they 
lived on nothing but sea eggs. 

6. gla'-ias (“Old fish””).— During this month the 
sunshine begins to get hot, grouse begin to drum, a bird called 
sca'dawa appears, and halibut become so hungry that, merely as a 
figure of speech, it used to be said that they could be caught with 
hooks baited with spruce roots. 


Only a rough agreement is to be expected between the Haida 
months and those English months to which they are said to corre- 
spond. A list made by the Rev. J. H. Keen, former missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society at Masset, agrees very well, how- 
ever, with that obtained by me, both in the sequence and as to the 
English months with which they are identified. The main differ- 
ences are that only twelve names are enumerated by him, Qdfgo’ns 
being omitted, that Wa! azgwalga-i is called An-kong-as (*an qoiia’s), 
‘berry month,” and that Q/e’dag/edas is placed just before S*an 
gias instead of between the summer and winter series. This last 
displacement may indicate that the ‘“‘ Between month” could be in- 
serted anywhere. 

It is evident that, as soon as the sequence of natural phenomena 
ceased to be closely observed, a contingency likely to follow closely 
upon contact with white men, these names would tend to get out of 
place. A comparison of the Skidegate and Masset terms confirms 
the suspicion, for the Wit gias of the former falls in May, that of the 
latter in March; the Between month of the former in April, that ot 
the latter in October-November. According to one name applied 
to it, it would also seem as if the first of the summer months at 
Masset (April) corresponded to the second of the Skidegate winter 
series (October). Perhaps the double name for this month at Mas- 
set may have been due to the crowding together of two. 

The lists agree, however, in beginning their count at about the 
same time, March or April, and in dividing the months into two series 
of six each. It is said in the Raven story that, when Raven had 
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thrown the moon up into the sky, he called a dog and said to him, 
“Shall I make four moons?’ But the dog wanted to have six. 
Then Raven said to him, “ What will you do when spring comes 
on (and the food is almost gone)?’’ And the dog said, “I will 
move my feet in front of my face,’ as dogs are said to do when 
they are hungry. So Raven established six moons in each series. 

At Skidegate the six lowest tides accompanying full moon in 
each of the summer months also received names. These are: 

1. Man at xa’ jiyas (“ The one people think is the main one,” 
though it is not). 

2. xt’ tdjtxuas (“ The geese are flying north’’). 

3. Ldana gias (The one when “ young hair seals’”’ come out). 

4. ca-a'ns. This signifies that the whitish seaweeds far down 
in the ocean are left dry, for this is the lowest tide of all. People 
who have lost things in the sea then go to look for them. 

5. 7kia'gials (“ Fire-drill outside’’). This probably means that 
it is then too warm to need a fire indoors. 

6. Di'la gla-it/a' cacas (“Sandhill cranes break a round thing 
by treading upon it,’”’ perhaps meaning that the sandhill cranes dance 
at this time). 

At Masset the low tides are said not to have been named, but 
Raven gave names to two of the high tides in spring. The new- 
moon tide at the end of the first summer month was called a’ane, 
which signifies ‘the one before the big one.” It was thought that 
deaths would always occur at this high tide. The high tide on the 
full moon following the above was called Zcao a’! ninas, which prob- 
ably means that the shell-fish were then deeply buried under the 
ocean. Raven ordained that this tide should be the highest. 
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Lineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1897-98. By J. W. Powe Lt, 


Director. In Two Parts. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1900 [1902]. Part I, xcii, 568 (+ 569-576) pp. Part Il, 571- 
1160 pp. With 79 plates, 48 figures. 

This is one of the most varied in scope and valuable in content 
of the Bureau Reports, treating, as it does, of mythological, historical, 
archeological, paleographic, psychologico-linguistic, religious, and eco- 
nomic subjects, and representing many investigations in diverse parts of 
the Amerindian field. Besides the sketch of work accomplished and in 
progress and the usual characterization of the papers published, the sec- 
tion devoted to the administrative report contains (pages lv—xcii) also 
Major Powell’s suggestive discussion of ‘‘ Esthetology, or the Science of 
the Activities Designed to Give Pleasure,’’ which has appeared in prac- 
tically the same form in the American Anthropologist (1899, N. S., 1, 
1-40). The accompanying papers are: ‘‘ Myths of the Cherokee’”’ 
(3-548), by James Mooney ; ‘‘ Tusayan Migration Traditions ’’ (573- 
634), by Jesse Walter Fewkes ; ‘‘ Localization of Tusayan Clans’’ (635- 
653), by Cosmos Mindeleff; ‘‘ Mounds in Northern Honduras’’ (655- 
692), by Thomas Gann; ‘‘ Mayan Calendar Systems ’’ (693-819), by 
Cyrus Thomas; ‘‘ Primitive Numbers’’ (821-851), by W J McGee; 
‘Numeral Systems of Mexico and Central America’’ (853-955), by 
Cyrus Thomas; ‘‘’Tusayan Flute and Snake Ceremonies’’ (957-1011), 
by Jesse Walter Fewkes ; ‘‘ The Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper Lakes ”’ 
(1013-1137), by Albert Ernest Jenks. 

Mr Mooney’s ‘‘ Myths of the Cherokee,’’ illustrated with twenty 
plates (portraits chiefly, but including two maps, the Cherokee alphabet, 
and sketches of the petroglyphs at Track-rock Gap, Georgia) and two fig- 
ures, is a monograph which fully sustains the author’s reputation as an 
ethnologist and adds much that is both new and interesting to our knowl- 
edge of this important branch of the Iroquoian stock. Exclusive of a 
brief introduction, this article consists of the following sections: His- 
torical sketch of the Cherokee (14-181), Notes to the historical sketch 
(182-228), Stories and story-tellers (229-238), The myths (239-427), 
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Notes and parallels (428-505), Glossary of Cherokee words (506-548). 
The history of the Cherokee, as sketched by Mr Mooney, records some 
striking facts. Unlike many primitive peoples, the Cherokee exhibit no 
insuperable neophobia. Indeed: ‘‘ Owing to the Cherokee predilection 
for new gods, contrasting strongly with the conservatism of the Iroquois, 
their ritual forms and national epics had fallen into decay, even before the 
Revolution, as we learn from Adair. Some vestiges of their migration 
legend still existed in Haywood’s time [1823], but it is now completely 
forgotten both in the East and in the West’’ (p. 20). This trait of the 
Cherokee is further attested by the early introduction among them of ‘ the 
first things of civilization,’’ though the cow and the hog seem to have 
found much disfavor. 

A rebellion of the conservative element in 1828 (mentioned by Mr 
Mooney for the first time in print) under White-path against the new 
régime implied by the adoption of the white man’s culture indicates, 
however, that neophilism had not absolutely plain sailing all the time. 
Later on, more than one distinguished Cherokee averred that his people 
were suffering from ‘‘ too much white man.’’ The removal of 1838 was 
a pathetic tragedy,—‘‘ even the much-sung exile of the Acadians falls be- 
hind it in its sum of death and misery’’ (p. 130). Among the Chero- 
kee of Indian Territory the famous Ketoowah secret society has been the 
strenuous advocate of autonomy. Of the Eastern Cherokee, the rem- 
nants of those who clung to their old home country, Mr Mooney says 
(p. 181): ‘* The majority are fairly comfortable, far above the condition 
of most Indian tribes, and but little, if any, behind their white neigh- 
bors. In literary ability they may even be said to surpass them, as, in 
addition to the results of nearly twenty years of school work among the 
younger people, nearly all the men and some of the women can read and 
write their own language.’’ Here, still, ‘‘ the older people cling to their 
ancient rites and sacred traditions, but the dance and the ball play wither 
and the Indian day is nearly spent.’’ In 1898 the Cherokee of Indian 
Territory numbered 26,500, the Eastern Cherokee, 1351. Mr Mooney 
writes with sympathetic eloquence of A‘yfifi’ini, or ‘‘ Swimmer,’’ from 
whom nearly three-fourths of the stories here published were obtained. 
He died March, 1899, aged about sixty-five years, and ‘‘ with him perished 
half the tradition of a people.’’ He spoke no English and ‘‘ to the day 
of his death clung to the moccasin and turban, together with the rattle, 
his badge of authority ’’ (he was priest and doctor, as well as ‘‘a genuine 
aboriginal antiquarian and patriot’’). He was an ideal coadjutor for the 


white man of science. The myths of the Cherokee recorded here by Mr 
AM. ANTH., N. S., 5--22. 
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Mooney consist of fourteen cosmogonic myths, twenty quadruped myths, 
fourteen bird myths, fourteen snake, fish, and insect myths, twenty-five 
wonder-stories, twenty-four historical traditions, and fifteen miscellaneous 
myths and legends including plant-lore (pp. 420-427). The ‘‘ Notes and 
parallels’’ and the Glossary contain much valuable explanatory and com- 
parative matter. 

The Cherokee genesis myth is but a fragment with some admixture of 
Bible ideas ; a curious item is the reduction of the multiparous character 
of the first woman. The fire-stealer is the water-spider. The myth of 
the origin of corn and game has a Pandora-like incident. Disease is the 
result of the animals’ revenge on man, and medicine comes from the sym- 
pathy shown him by the plant world. In the deluge myth the dog warns 
the man. In the animal myths the most prominent figure is the rabbit, 
‘‘ always as a trickster and deceiver, generally malicious, but often beaten 
at his own game by those whom he had intended to victimize.’’ The bat 
and the flying squirrel are still invoked by the ball players on account of their 
dodging qualities. The buffalo, like the dog, hardly appears in Cherokee 
folklore. The deer figures much in myth, folklore, and ceremonial. The 
bears are transformed Cherokee. The wolf is the watch dog of Kanati, 
the first man. The fox does not appear in the tribal folklore. The 
Cherokee observation myths relating to animals and other creatures are 
very interesting, particularly those concerning the opossum, squirrel, 
mink, buzzard, fly catcher, turkey, bull-frog, etc. The great sacred 
bird is the eagle. The raven is not very prominent and the crow does 
not appear. Owls are of ill-omen. The buzzard figures in the genesis 
myth. The chickadee and titmouse are news-bringers, the latter a 
liar. The rattlesnake was once a man. The land tortoise is prominent 
in myths. The water-beetle figures in the génesis story. Bees seem to 
have no folklore connected with them, nor have the firefly and the glow- 
worm, while the spider appears in but one myth. In the wonder-stories 
the chief figures are Ufitsaiyi’ (the gambler), Tla’nuwa (great mythic 
hawk), U'tlaifi’ta (the spear-finger, an ogress), N&fi’yuntwi (the stone 
man), the enchanted lake, the bride from the south, the ice man, the 
underground panthers, the Tsundigéwi (little people), the bear man, the 
great leech, the spirit folk, Tsulkalt’ (the slant-eyed giant), the thunders, 
the water-cannibals, etc. The historical traditions do not contain as 
much evidence as one might reasonably believe of the fact that ‘the 
Cherokee have been the most important of the southern tribes, making 
wars and treaties for three centuries with Spanish, English, French, and 
Americans, Iroquois, Shawano, Catawba, and Creeks.’’ This, the author 
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suggests, ‘‘ may be due in part to the temper of the Cherokee mind, which, 
as has been already stated, is accustomed to look forward to new things 
rather than to dwell upon the past.’’ Among the miscellaneous items are 
some brief tales representative of Cherokee humor and a few charming 
bits of folklore relating to children. The Cherokee names of plants 
prove them to be close observers and clever manufacturers of terms, as 
may be seen from the names of the mistletoe (‘‘ it is married ’’) and the 
black-eyed Susan (‘‘deer-eye’’). The cedar is the sacred tree. A 
characteristic myth explains the distinction between evergreen and decid- 
uous trees. Corn (‘‘the old woman’’) is the most famous of all plants 
and is very prominent in ceremonies. ‘The local legends of the Cherokee 
country are most numerous in western North Carolina. The really sacred 
myths were known only to initiates. The shorter animal myths ‘‘ have 
lost whatever sacred character they may once have had, and are told now 
merely as humorous explanations of certain animal peculiarities.’’ In 
the Cherokee myths the animals ‘‘were larger and of more perfect 
type than their present representatives,’’ who are not their descendants, 
but only weak imitations (the mythic animals being now in the world 
above). The mythic animals ‘‘ mingled with human kind upon terms of 
perfect equality and spoke the same language.’’ ‘The resemblance (iden- 
tity even) between certain Cherokee myths and some of the ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus ’”’ stories (rabbit tricks, tar-baby, etc.) may be due, Mr Mooney 
holds, with reason, to borrowing from the Indians by the negroes, for, ‘* it 
is not commonly known that in all the southern colonies Indian slaves were 
bought and sold and kept in servitude, and worked in the fields side by 
side with negroes up to the time of the Revolution’’ (p. 233). The 
attribution of the origin of such animal stories to the negroes is ‘‘ due 
largely to the common but mistaken notion that the Indian has no sense 
of humor.’’ In connection with the phenomena of contact Mr Mooney 
rightly warns us against assuming that ‘‘ every tale told in an Indian lan- 
guage is necessarily an Indian story.’? We must never forget that ‘‘ scores 
recorded in collections from the north and west are nothing more than 
variants from the celebrated Hausmiarchen, as told by French trappers and 
voyageurs to their Indian campmates and half-breed children.’’ Indeed 
the trapper and the voyageur have exercised a more powerful influence in 
this way than has the missionary with his Bible. The admixture of blood 
of many other tribes makes it somewhat venturesome to accredit even the 
majority of the myths to the Cherokees as creators. While some vulgar 
and obscene tales exist, ‘‘ as compared with those from some other tribes 
the Cherokee myths are clean.’’ From a literary and dramatic point of 
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view some of them are deserving of more than passing notice, and Mr 
Mooney is quite justified in observing that ‘‘ for picturesque imagination 
and wealth of detail they rank high, and some of the wonder-stories may 
challenge those of Europe and India.’’ The name Cherokee, which ap- 
pears in fifty spellings, ‘‘is in all probability of Choctaw origin, having 
come up from the south through the medium of the Mobilian trade jargon.”’ 
It probably refers to the fact that this people occupied a cave country 
(some names applied to them by other tribes hint this also) and may be 
identical with the much-discussed Za/igew?i or Alligewi, in meaning at 
least. The name by which the Cherokee call themselves is Y#%'wiya’ or 
wiyd', «real people.’’ <A brief review cannot at all indicate the 
wealth of information to be found in Mr Mooney’s monograph, both of 
native lore and of white man’s philosophy. The ‘‘ Swimmer’’ has cer- 
tainly no reason to find fault with his friend and interpreter. 

Dr Fewkes’ first paper, ‘‘ Tusayan Migration Traditions,’’ which is 
furnished with numerous tables of clans and societies, treats briefly of the 
Hopi pueblos, the clans living or extinct in Walpi and Sichumovi, the 
chronologic sequence of the advent of clans, clans from Tokonabi, clans 
from Palatkwabi and the Little Colorado pueblos, clans from Muiobi and 
New Mexican pueblos, total membership of Walpi and Sichumovi clans, 
Hano clans, religious societies at Walpi, Katcina cults from New Mexican 
pueblos, the East Mesa rituals. The historical account of Walpi here 
presented is drawn from legends gathered mainly from the Hopi clans 
now living in the East Mesa villages—Walpi and Sichumovi, the former 
of which ‘‘ is regarded as the most ancient Tusayan pueblo, its settlement 
dating from before the middle of the sixteenth century.’’ The advent 
of the Spaniards does not seem to have made a lasting impression on the 
Hopi, for ‘‘no account of the first coming of the Europeans is preserved 
in their stories.’’ Nevertheless ‘‘ the lasting benefit of the Spanish régzime 
was the gift of sheep, horses, goats, burros, and various fruits and seeds,’’ 
the names of which are mainly corrupted Castilian. The chief conclu- 
sions reached by Dr Fewkes are: The pueblo of Hano (Tanoan in lan- 
guage and culture) was transplanted from the upper Rio Grande valley to 
the East Mesa of Tusayan,—‘‘ its religion is intrusive, and its ritual re- 
sembles that of Walpi only in those features which have been brought by 
kindred clans from the same region.’’ ‘The religious ceremonies of Sich- 
umovi are also intrusive from the east (language Hopi, ritual purely 
Tanoan), and ‘‘ the rituals of Sichumovi and Hano are allied to those of 
certain New Mexican pueblos. The pioneer settlers of Walpi were Snake 
and Bear clans, the former predominating, and the majority of the clans 
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and the most distinctive ceremonies in the Walpi ritual came from south- 
ern Arizona. That the present Hopi are descended wholly from ‘ no- 
madic people from the north’’ is doubtful, and ‘‘ some parts of the ritual 
which are distinctly Hopi are found not to have come from the north but 
from the south.’’ 

Dr Fewkes’ other paper, ‘‘ Notes on Tusayan Snake and Flute Cere- 
monies,’’ is illustrated with twenty-one plates and five figures. The sub- 
jects treated are: Snake dance at Mishongnovi in 1897 ; Snake dance at 
Walpi in 1897; The most primitive Snake dance; Flute ceremony at Mish- 
ongnovi in 1896; Flute ceremony at Walpi in 1896. The Snake dance 
(now of world-wide celebrity) and the Flute observance are two of the 
most important summer ceremonies in the elaborate ritual, performed for 
the purpose of bringing about abundant rains and successful crops by the 
Hopi (Moqui) Indians of Arizona. The description of the Snake dance 
at Mishongnovi ‘‘ completes the account of the general features of this 
ceremony in the five Tusayan pueblos.’’ Of these Snake dances that of 
Walpi is the largest and most complex, while those of Oraibi and the 
Middle Mesa ‘‘ are nearer to the ancestral form.’’ The Tanoan element 
has acted as a liberalizing element at Walpi and Sichumovi, leading to 
the adoption of new secular customs, and the influence of this is discerni- 
ble in the rituals. The description of the Flute ceremony at Mishong- 
novi ‘‘ supplements those already given and adds to our knowledge of the 
rites of the Flute society in the largest village of the Middle Mesa.’’ 
The Mishongnovi Flute altars differ from those of Oraibi in several par- 
ticulars. At the Walpi Flute ceremonies of August 12, 13, 14, 1896, Dr 
Fewkes found ‘‘ considerable variation from those performed on the same 
relative days of 1892.’’ ‘The signification of these divergences is not 
known. The Snake and Flute observances bear evidence as to the com- 
posite character of Hopi ritual (the clan units are more visible here than 
elsewhere in Tusayan life). The Snake dance is ‘‘a celebration or 
worship of the cultus hero and clan mother of the Snake clan, but not of 
the great plumed snake, which, the legends say, was introduced by the 
Patki clans from the south.’’ It is rather a worship of the ancestors of 
the Snake clans, therefore, than a form of snake worship. Its present 
purpose is ‘‘ primarily to bring rain and thus’ to promote the growth of 
corn.’’ The psychic element back of it is, Dr Fewkes thinks, ‘‘ totemic 
ancestor worship, which is fundamental in the whole Hopi ritual.’’ Dr 
Fewkes’ careful and thoroughgoing studies of Tusayan social and religious 
life make altogether a remarkable presentation of the effect of environ- 
ment on primitive ceremonial expression. We have, probably, for no 
other people, such a picture. 
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Mr Cosmos Mindeleff’s paper on ‘‘ Localization of Tusayan Clans,’’ 
with eight plates and one figure, treats of the interesting and impor- 
tant question of the connection of the peculiarities of ground-plan with 
the enormous number of ruins scattered over the pueblo country, their 
variety, etc. The author develops his theory that the multitude of 
ruins finds its explanation ‘‘in the extended use of outlying farm settle- 
ments,’’ of the ancient and modern employment of which there seems to 
be considerable evidence. In the earliest stages of the growth of pueblo 
architecture, it is probable that none of the tribes of Athapascan stock, 
whose advent later had much influence upon it, were yet in the country. 
Through the need of protection from the forays of such tribes the great 
pueblos developed, and ‘‘ under modern conditions, when the depredations 
of the wild tribes have been terminated by the interference of a higher 
and stronger civilization, the houses are reverting to the primitive type 
from which the great pueblos developed.’’ The data at our disposal 
enable us to determine the cultural rather than the chronological devel- 
opment of pueblo architecture. Another fact which the author empha- 
sizes, is that ‘‘in the pueblo country migration was almost an individual 
movement ; it was hardly a tribal, certainly not a national exodus.’’ The 
factor of ‘‘ unconscious drift ’’ also played its part. Neither the multi- 
plication of pueblos nor the addition of rooms meant necessarily increased 
population. The extension of the ground-plan of a house suggests dif- 
ferent conditions than those indicated by the compactness evidenced by 
the addition of small rooms to the upper stories. The relation between 
number of dwellings and actual population was probably no closer than 
that between camp sites and inhabitants in the Algonquian-Iroquoian 
region of New York. 

Dr Thomas Gann, in his ‘‘ Mounds in Northern Honduras,’’ with 
ten plates (paintings and effigies) and four figures, gives an account of 
the construction and contents of sixteen mounds near Corozal in north- 
ern British Honduras, explored since 1896, —at that time some thirty- 
two of the original number were intact. Some of the mounds were con- 
structed over buildings whose external walls were covered with painted 
stucco figures and hieroglyphics of great interest and importance. From 
others many painted pottery animals, etc., were obtained. The mound- 
covered temple, the author thinks, was erected toward the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century, and the Indians who 
constructed the temple themselves ‘‘ destroyed ’’ it by covering it up 
with earth, in order, perhaps, to preserve it from Spanish vandalism. The 
stucco-figures ‘‘ resemble, perhaps, more closely the bas-reliefs of Palenque 
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and Lorillard City than those of Yucatan and Honduras,’’ and the style 
and mode of execution of the buildings are ‘‘ more like those of the 
builders of the cities of southeastern Mexico.’’ With these they were 
probably more nearly contemporaneous. The author seems to use Maya 
and Toltec as like terms, which is not altogether advisable. It is to be 
hoped that these important investigations will be continued, since they 
are of great significance in relation to the question of the age and con- 
tinued use of Mayan monuments and graphic records. 

Dr Cyrus Thomas’ first paper, ‘‘ Mayan Calendar Systems,’’ illus- 
trated with six plates and sixteen figures, treats, with more or less detail, 
of the time series in the codices and inscriptions (Dresden Codex, 
Palenque, Tikal, Copan, Piedras Negras), Mr Goodman’s system of 
Mayan chronology, initial series, numeral symbols in the codices, etc. 
The author reaches the conclusion that ‘‘the Maya of Yucatan represent 
the original stock, or they have retained with least change of any of the 
tribes the names and time system of the calendar, except as to dominical 
days.’’ Dr Thomas does not accept Mr Goodman’s estimate of the 
extremely long period of existence of the Mayan stock, though they 
were evidently, at a rather remote date, a more or less homogeneous people. 

The second paper by Dr Thomas, ‘‘ Numeral Systems of Mexico and 
Central America,’’ is a valuable psychologico-linguistic study of the pri- 
mary numbers and numbers above ten in the languages of the Nahuatlan 
(Aztec, Sonoran, Shoshoni, etc. ), Othomian, Zoquean, Tarascan, Chia- 
panecan, Tolonacan, and Mayan families, with miscellaneous lists from 
the non-Mayan regions of Central America. Pages 934-948 deal with 
numbers in the Mexican codices, and pages 948-955 with the mystic and 
ceremonial use of numbers. According to Dr Thomas, ‘‘ the evidence 
is clear that the Maya, or at least the priests or authors of the Dresden 
codex and the inscriptions, could, and actually did, carry their computa- 
tions to the millions, in terms where the number element was necessarily 
retained, where the primary unit—in these instances the day—had to be 
kept in view ; of course they made use of the higher units to facilitate 
counting, as we do at the present day.’’ But in some of the native 
counts the influence of the European decimal system is seen. The viges- 
imal system is in North America practically confined to the ‘‘ Pacific 
section,’’ which is of interest in connection with its prevalence in north- 
eastern Asia. Dr Thomas agrees with Conant in holding that environ- 
ment exerts no appreciable influence in determining the system. It also 
appears that ‘“‘ the Aztec or Mexican tribes by whom the codices were 
made were not so well advanced in mathematics and time count, or in 
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the symbolic designation of numbers, as the Mayan tribes.’’ In the 
Mayan country a lunar count has evidently preceded the twenty-day 
period of later times. In mythology and ceremonials, 4 and 5 are 
prominent numbers, 7 less so. In the time systems, 20 and 13. 

In his ‘‘ Primitive Numbers,’’ Dr W J McGee treats briefly, in a 
characteristically suggestive fashion, of the place of numbers in the 
growth of knowledge, features of primitive thought (mysticism, ego- 
ism), primitive counting and number systems (numeration, notation, 
and augmentation), germs of the number-concept, modern vestiges of 
almacabala the folk-antecessor of mathematics. All primitive men, Dr 
McGee holds, are mystics and egoists, and ‘‘ concordantly with self-cen- 
centered language, primitive arts and industries are conspicuously ego- 
istic.’ Primitive belief too is the expression of egocentric thought. 
The primeval face-back ego passes through a cult of the halves to a cult 
of the quarters (the transit here marked a considerable intellectual 
advance). The quatern notion producing the cult of the quarters results 
from the superposition of right-left upon face-back. The mythological 
and ceremonial connotations of these ideas are full of interest. The 
three prescriptorial number-systems (2-3, 4-5, 6-7) define the course 
of intellectual development of lower men. As almacabalic vestiges we 
have 2 in Aristotelian classification and Chinese philosophy ; 3, well- 
known of old-time, ‘‘ pervades nine-tenths of modern literature and all 
modern folklore’’; 4 and 5 are of importance in cosmogonic lore; 6 
and 7 bridge over the way from almacabala to mathematics ; 9 is classical 
and mathematical; 7 and 13 are of great ill omen, and larger mystical 
numbers abound in the Orient. The ‘‘ barbaric Roman notation, which 
barred arithmetical progress for ages, even today saps vitality by its 
crude extravagance of form and function.’’ 

Dr Jenks’ monograph on ‘‘ The Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper 
Lakes,’’ with fourteen plates and two figures, is a useful study in primi- 
tive economics and the relation of food to human biotic expression. 
The seven chapters treat of : Botany (scientific names, popular synonyms ; 
etymology of mandmin, scientific description, natural enemies); habitat ; 
rice-Indians (Ojibwa, Dakota, Menomini, Sauk and Fox, Winnebago, 
Potawatomi, Maskotin, Assiniboin, Kickapoo, Ottawa, Huron); produc- 
tion ; consumption ; general social and economic interpretation ; influ- 
ence of wild rice on geographic nomenclature. Pages 1126-1133 are 
occupied by a bibliography. The Algonquian manémin means ‘‘ good 
berry,’’ and it is otherwise numerously named, as the list of sixty synonyms 
given by Dr Jenks indicates. Ten pages are devoted to the enumeration 
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of geographic names commemorative of this plant, and the author observes 
further that ‘‘ more geographic names have been derived from wild rice 
in this relatively small section of North America than from any other 
natural vegetal product throughout the entire continent.’’ The value of 
wild rice to the Indian is seen from the comparatively dense population 
of parts of the region (sections of Wisconsin and Minnesota were ‘‘an 
Indian paradise’’)) and the greater physical and economic well-being of 
the inhabitants, as reported by early writers. The use of wild rice passed 
from the Indians to the intruding whites, and even in 1896 ‘‘ wild rice 
was offered for sale in several towns in Wisconsin and Minnesota.’’ In 
the earlier days, as Henry records, voyages beyond the Saskatchewan 
were possible only with a good store of wild rice. It is a curious fact, 
commented upon by the author, that the use of wild rice is not mentioned 
by the Jesuit fathers until 1634, suggesting that in certain districts at least 
‘*the Indians did not use wild rice until scarcity of game, caused by the 
fur trade with the whites, drove them to it.’’ Hence it is only for a few 
hundred years, in all likelihood, that wild rice has been gathered in large 
quantities. A number of the Indian tribes named one or more months 
after the wild rice, and the periods of the wild-rice harvest were often 
gala times. The Menomini Indians, named after the rice, ‘‘ are more 
deeply influenced by wild rice than are other wild-rice producing Indians.’’ 
The Dakota had a unique rice-feast. The Assiniboin and the Ojibwa 
sowed wild rice, but the Menomini will not, since, as their legends relate, 
Manabush (‘‘ the Great Spirit’’) told their ancestors they should always 
have it. Ojibwa traditions suggest that these Indians first found wild 
rice on the Red River of the North, ‘‘as far west as they ever dwelt,’’ 
whence it was distributed eastward. 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Unknown Mexico: A Record of Five Years’ Exploration Among the 
Tribes of the Western Sierra Madre; in the Tierra Caliente of Tepic 
and Jalisco; and among the Tarascos of Michoacan. By Caru Lum- 
HOLTZ, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 8°, two 
volumes, pp. i-xxxvi, I-530 ; i-xvi, 1-496 ; with many illustrations, 
including 15 colored plates and two folding maps. 

This is a notable contribution to American anthropology. Under the 
auspices of several institutions and individuals (the American Geograph- 
ical Society, the American Museum of Natural History, Mr and Mrs Mor- 
ris K. Jesup, Duc de Loubat, Mr Andrew Carnegie, and Mrs Elizabeth 
Hobson are especially credited), but supported chiefly by his own com- 
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mendable zeal and pertinacity, Dr Lumholtz traversed the least known 
and most inaccessible districts of Mexico from the northern boundary in 
Sonora to the Tarasco country lying west of the Capital city ; and al- 
though he set out with a large party this was gradually disbanded, so that 
most of his journeys were made without Caucasian companions, giving 
him unexcelled opportunities for leisurely and thorough study of some of 
the least known tribes of North America. That these opportunities were 
well utilized is attested by over a dozen earlier publications, including 
the noble monograph ‘‘ Symbolism of the Huichol Indians,’’ published 
by the American Museum of Natural History, in 1900; while conclusive 
evidence of the author’s interest and ability in research is afforded by the 
present volumes, which form at once an itinerary and a compendium of 
results of the work. 

In eastern Sonora and western Chihuahua Dr Lumholtz discovered 
numerous vestiges of the prehistoric inhabitants, including trincheras 
(entrenchments) and fortresses, house walls of rough stone, and habita- 
tions in niches (or ‘‘ rock-houses’’) in the faces of cliffs. Rather unfor- 
tunately, in view of a prevailing tendency to regard caverns as primordial 
human homes, these habitations are styled ‘‘ cave houses,’’ a designation 
that might well serve to strengthen our language by initiating a verbal 
distinction between strictly subterranean caverns and those open niches 
or caves for which the language lacks a better term than the impossibly 
awkward one ‘‘ rock-houses’’; otherwise Dr Lumholtz’ phrase can hardly 
fail to prove misleading. Many of the niches in the stupendous cliffs and 
barrancas of the northern sierra were converted into comfortable dwell- 
ings by the erection of front and side walls of an adobe or residual earth 
accumulated in the niches, and requiring nothing more than wetting, 
molding, and air-drying to convert it into durable bricks ; most of them 
contain granaries, made by twisting long grass into a cable, winding this 
in a spiral coil of the desired size and form, and plastering inside and out 
with the adobe; some niches showing no indications of residence were 
used as burial places, and in certain of these were found mummies, whose 
characters resemble those of the Hopi Indians, together with mortuary 
objects of much significance. 

In the sierra and on the eastern slopes most of the trincheras are in 
the form of walls laid across ravines in such manner as to convert them 
into series of terraces, evidently used as fields or gardens. Mortuary 
mounds occur in the same region, and yield stone and earthenware relics ; 
while petroglyphs abound. The pottery here and at Casas Grandes is 
distinctive, yet reveals a significant blending of southern and more north- 
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erly motives. Passing southward into the Tarahumare country, Dr Lum- 
holtz found these Indians retaining many aboriginal traits despite a 
veneer of imported culture ; a wooden plow is used, with a share of oak 
or stone ; there are a few cows, burros, and other European stock, and 
manta and other fabrics from the white man’s loom are worn ; yet the 
pine-cone serves as a comb, the bow and arrow are in constant use, hats 
and baskets, belts and blankets are woven in the native way, and the 
breech-cloth is ez reg/e even if of imported material and worn outside a 
white man’s suit. 

The social observances are largely aboriginal. In the depths of the 
barrancas the tribesmen still occupy cliff-niche domiciles and cultivate ter- 
races held in place by trincheras, both corresponding with the prehistoric 
structure farther northward; and the author’s detailed observations on 
these dwellings and their occupants form a signal contribution to knowl- 
edge of primitive life in one of its phases. Both industrial operations 
and ceremonies are essentially communal ; the clearing, planting, or har- 
vesting of a field gives occasion for an orgy of work and feasting, includ- 
ing large consumption of ¢esvzno (a widely used fermented beverage), ac- 
companied by processions and dances ; while the invocatory preparation 
for hunting is a foot-race in which the runners throw a ball of stone or 
wood with the foot, covering almost incredible distances (a race-course 
near Carichic is fourteen miles long, and may be circled twelve times 
without stopping). Courtship and marriage are attended by ceremonies 
and the drinking of tesvino (indeed the author concludes ‘‘ that by means 
of tesvino chiefly the race is kept alive and increasing ’’), and there is a 
foot-race for women, much like that of the men save that a stick is used 
to throw the ball, which seems to be an invocation for fertility. 

The chief deities are the sun and the moon, while the morning star, 
deer, crow, blackbird, puma, coyote, fox, rabbit, and especially the 
rattlesnake and a mythic serpent are prominent in their pantheon ; 
shamanistic treatment of the sick prevails, and trephining has been suc- 
cessfully performed ; rainfall is sought to be controlled by thaumaturgy; 
dancing is a form of worship thought to have been learned from the 
animal Ancients, the ru¢uburi from the turkey and the ywmart from the 
deer, and extravagant sacrifices are made ‘in connection with these cere- 
monies. As in certain other tribes, the devotional spirit is intensified by 
toxics, especially the Azkuli, or peyote (a cactus containing alkaloids 
which serve as stimulants and produce color-phantasms), and the collec- 
tion and use of these is attended by elaborate ceremonies; even the tes- 
vino intoxication is devotional, as it is in more decided degree in the 
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neighboring Tepehuane tribe. Belief in transmigration prevails, and the 
fear of shades is pronounced; on the death of a tribesman the relatives 
separately give final greetings to the body, which is surrounded with food, 
partly to determine from tracks into what animal the life of the deceased 
has passed ; later the remains are buried in shallow graves or cliff-niches, 
with beans, corn, tesvino, bow and arrows, hikuli, etc., while the bed- 
ding and heavier possessions are buried elsewhere and the house, metate, 
and many jars and baskets are destroyed. Within a fortnight there is a 
mourning feast, a second follows half a year later, and the most important 
one at the end of a year; though for women there are four mortuary 
feasts. 

From the Tarahumare country Dr Lumholtz passed into that of the 
nearly extinct Tubar tribe, and thence into the neighboring Tepehuane 
range, continuing his studies with unabated care and success, and finding 
both social and devotional customs of extreme interest. Later he pushed 
on southward into the Cora, Huichol, and Tepecano countries in west- 
ern-central Mexico ; and especially in the Huichol tribe his researches 
were even more richly productive than among the more northerly peoples. 
Finally he made a more hasty study of the Tarasco tribe, where he gained 
considerable information concerning aboriginal industries, beliefs, and 
social customs, and investigated prehistoric yaca¢as (structures of stone 
and earth, chiefly mortuary) with the relics contained within them, these 
being of no small interest as of a type intermediate between those of 
southern Mexico and those of more northerly regions. The study of the 
Huichol Indians proved remarkably instructive; their elaborate cere- 
monies, including the long journeys in search of a sacred intoxicant, 
their domestic life, their social observances, and their elaborate symbolism 
are of profound interest; and Dr Lumbholtz’ -earlier announcements, 
coupled with his mature expressions in this and other works, may justly 
be said to mark an epoch in the development of knowledge concerning 
aboriginal Mexico. 

Throughout his journeyings the author was inspired by exceptional 
sympathy with the natives which enabled him to gain their confidence, 
and actuated by unusual appreciation of the devotional sentiments con- 
trolling primitive life ; so that his record is valuable as unique. The 
verity of the verbal record is established by numerous photographs, as 
well as by abundant collections preserved in the American Museum of 
Natural History ; and the book-making is unexceptionable. 
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Metallic Implements of the New York Indians. By WitiiamM M. BeEav- 
CHAMP. (Bulletin of the New York State Museum, No. 55.) Albany: 
1902. 8°, g2 pp., illustrated. 

The author has made this Bulletin a valuable and welcome addition 
to the archeological literature of the State of New York, both preceding 
and during the colonial period, and what relates to New York applies 
incidentally, with almost equal force, to the whole eastern coast of North 
America as far southward as Florida and as far inland as early French and 
English influences extended. 

By references to early authorities Mr Beauchamp shows that, at the 
first coming of the whites, the native Americans were possessed of nu- 
merous objects made of copper. A trade in this metal was early carried on 
by the whites with the natives in exchange for needed commodities, and 
the natives, in turn, disposed of the metal to others not in immediate con- 
tact with the Europeans. Quite a number of authors, during both the 
colonial and a later period, are quoted, the citation of their works form- 
ing an interesting bibliography of the subject. 

Mr Beauchamp suggests that those objects of native copper which he 
illustrates are prehistoric, and were produced from the pure metal by a proc- 
ess of hammering. While such may be the case with the celts, the illus- 
trations of arrow- and spear-heads of iron and brass with sockets similar 
to those found made of native copper, leave room to doubt whether the 
flange shapes to native copper objects are not of civilized concept. The 
tomahawks illustrated are interesting reminders of the fact that the Euro- 
peans supplied their red allies with a more effective instrument than the 
latter had earlier possessed, for in a single steel, iron, or copper hatchet 
and pipe, the war hatchet or club and stone pipe were combined into an 
effective weapon. 

The numerous illustrations of the iron axes of the early colonial period, 
used by the whites in their Indian trade, are highly interesting. It is, 
however, to be regretted that a publication otherwise so excellent should 
be so badly illustrated ; for though satisfactory in outline, the figures are 
flat and black, the general effect of which is to impress one with the fact 
that photographs would be far preferable to what is given, and doubt- 
less would not have been more costly. 

Mr Beauchamp has prepared a paper on ornaments for future publica- 
tion. It is hoped that another method of illustration may be adopted, 
for, no matter what the process may be, any change from the present 
method of illustration would be an improvement. 

JosePpH D. McGuire. 
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The Iroquois Silver Brooches. By HARRIET MAXWELL CONVERSE. (Re- 
print from the Fifty-fourth Report of the New York State Museum, 
1900). Albany: 1902. 8°, 26 pp., ills. 

The author shows, in ninety-three illustrations, neatly executed in out- 
line, a typical collection of hammered coin brooches made by the Iro- 
quoian Indians. The paper suggests that the designs of these pieces of 
jewelry are neither English, French, nor Dutch. Weare somewhat familiar 
with modern silver work from the southwestern part of the United States, 
but we have here an interesting addition to the art of native silver work. 
In some of the objects are represented the owl, in others the eagle, and also 
the cross and the Masonic emblem, in addition to conventional heart- 
shaped ornaments, single or interwoven in duplicate. These objects are 
mostly made into brooches, though there are finger-rings, ear-rings, and 
head-bands. It can scarcely be admitted, however, that we have pre- 
sented in these attractive ornaments ‘entire originality,’’ or ‘‘ totemic 
devices,’’ or ‘* secret symbols of the medicine-lodge,’’ or Indian ‘‘ myths ”’ 
to the extent claimed by the author. The brooches represent a typical 
character, suggestive of European design, though containing sufficient 
aboriginal character to entitle them to be called ‘‘ Iroquoian brooches.”’ 
The paper will be a welcome addition to the study of the evolution of 
early silver work. JoserpH D. McGuire. 


Notes Upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico. Part. By Professor 
FREDERICK STARR, Ph.D. (Reprinted from Vol. 1x, Proceedings of 
the Davenport Academy of Sciences.) Davenport, Iowa: Putnam 
Memorial Fund Publication. 1902. 8°, 109 pp. including plates. 
In 1901 Professor Starr traveled among eight tribes of the distant 

and interesting region of southern Mexico, namely, the Aztecs in the 

states of Puebla, Tlaxcala, Vera Cruz, and Hidalgo; the Zapotecs of the 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec; the Huastecs in San Luis Potosi and Vera 

Cruz, and the Mayas of Yucatan, as well as four tribes affiliated with the 

last mentioned —the Zoques, Tzotzils, Tzendals, and Chols, —and the 

present work embodies the results of his observations. Of particular 
interest to the general reader are the author’s descriptions of the native 
costumes and their many dances and festivals. The popular songs of the 

Zapotecs which Professor Starr records are of much value, the verses 

being accompanied by the musical notation and their English translations 

(pages 24-62). Mr Harry Rau’s vocabulary of the Chol dialect, with 

definitions in Spanish and English, shows careful work. The nine pages 

of photographic plates illustrate toys, pottery, masks, wall-paintings, 
textiles, bows, and arrows. A. S. GATSCHET. 
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Kuliskap the Master and other Algonkin Poems. Translated Metrically 
by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, Hon. F.R.S.L., M.A., and JoHNn 
DyNELEY PRINCE, Ph.D. New York and London: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 1902. 12°, 370 pp.,, ills. 

This neat volume, which gives a much clearer insight into Indian 
thought and poetry than most books written for the same purpose, consists 
of a metrical version of Indian myths and legends which were recounted 
to the authors in the three Abenaki dialects of the northeastern part of 
the Algonquian area—the Penobscot of southwestern Maine, the Pas- 
samaquoddy or Melisit (properly Amalisit) of eastern Maine and St 
Johns river, New Brunswick, and the Micmac of Nova Scotia and the 
eastern coast of New Brunswick. 

The stories relating to Kuldskap, Kuloskabi, or Gluskap, form a 
mythic cycle which has not yet been fully recorded and translated, but 
it is known to exhibit that charming imagery and that freshness and 
originality which always concentrates one’s interest in a people who have 
been little in contact with the whites. The somber and sometimes 
ossianic character of some of their songs naturally recalls the cloudy winter 
skies of the land which produced them, yet there are many others which 
reflect the gladdening influence of the northland summer. 

Of the two authors of the volume one is a poet and romancist,’ the 
other a philological scholar, and its readers will find that the peculiar 
qualifications of both have successfully combined in bringing forth a book 
which is unique of its kind. It consists of three parts: The Epic of 
Kuldskap, Witchcraft Lore, and Lyrics and Miscellany. The name of 
the mythic hero is explained by Professor Prince as ‘‘ one who is clever 
enough to lead his enemies astray,’’ this being the highest virtue to the 
Indian mind. Kuldéskap ‘‘is at once the creator and the friend of man, 
and, strangely enough, he made man from the ash tree.’’ A proper 
translation of the cognomen is ‘‘ the deceiving man,’’ for as the genius 
of nature he is constantly transforming the elements, of which he as- 
sumes to be the controlling power. He is also aptly known in the songs 
as ‘‘Lord of Beasts and Men,’’ ‘‘ Chief of Men and Beasts,’’ ‘‘ Master 
of Beasts and Men who was born in the Sunrise Land.”’ 

The tales of this mythic cycle are each introduced by the set formula, 
‘Of the olden times this tale is,’’ and are, or aim to be, worded in an 
archaic form of dialect. Some of the full-page illustrations represent 
native drawings on birch-bark. 

1 News has been received of the unfortunate death of Mr Leland at Florence, Italy, 
on March 20.—EDITOR. 
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Two of the ‘‘ creation legends ’’ describe the naming of the principal 
animals by Kuldskap, and of these the loon, the black wolf, and the 
white wolf enjoy the distinction of being enlisted in his special service. 
He in turn hunts ‘and roams around with the loons, the beaver, the ser- 
pent, the turtle, and the great bull-frog; he also goes on a whaling 
expedition and races with the Wind-Eagle or Wuchosen — the hurricane 
personified. The ‘‘ Master’s’’ intercourse with the witches and giant 
sorcerers forms another section of Kuldskap’s adventures. 

The rhapsodies of the ‘‘ Witchcraft Lore’’ are thirteen in number, all 
of which deal with witches, wizards, and the irresistible powers by which 
all creatures submit to their will, especially the wizard snake, the measur- 
ing worm, the P’ w/a or Air-Demon, and the river-elves. 

The third or miscellaneous section deals with romances about seasons, 
the beauty of the stars and of Indian maidens. A portion of the contents 
are worded in Passamaquoddy with the English translation opposite. The 
queerest creature treated is the Indian ‘‘ Devil,’’ or Zdks (the wolverine 
of the whites), celebrated for its gluttony and many other coarse quali- 
ties, which make of it the most detestable being of that region. 

That Kuloskap always was animated by the desire to be the protec- 
tor and benevolent ruler of his subjects, men and beasts, appears through- 
out the stories of his life, and in one part of the epic, ‘‘ How Kuldskap 
granted gifts and favors to many Indians’’ (pp. 64-89), he is extolled 
for this quality. In a meeting called by him he notifies the loons, his 
faithful servants, that he would remain on earth for many years to come, 
and any of them might in this time have their wishes granted if they came 
to visit him. So one Milicite and two Penobscots from Old Town under- 
took this dangerous pilgrimage, which was to occupy seven years, in order 
to visit the ‘‘ Master’’ personally. Near the end of their long journey 
the three began to hear the bark of his dogs ; shortly after they found the 
lord of men and beasts, who entertained them well. To one of them, 
who never had been successful in hunting game, he offered a magic pipe 
with which to hold or attract animals. To another, an amorous young 
man, but always unfortunate in his attempts to win the love of women, he 
gave a bag which was not to be opened before he reached home. 

Professor Prince varies the meter according to the character of the 
episodes which he presents. The legends are given in blank verse, but 
it may be generally said that his diction approaches the iambic meter. 
The numerous Indian terms from the three Wabanaki dialects given are 
defined in a copious glossary (pp. 361-370). 

A. S. GATSCHET. 
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The Philippine Islands. 1493-1803. Lxplorations by early navigators, 
Descriptions of the Islands and their Peoples, their History and Records 
of the Catholic Missions, as related in contemporaneous Books and 
Manuscripts, showing the Political, Economic, Commercial and Relt- 
gious Conditions of those Islands from their earliest relations with 
Luropean Nations to the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. Trans- 
lated from the Originals. Edited and Annotated by Emma HELEN 
Bair and JAMES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, with Historical Introduction 
by EpwARD GAYLORD BourNE. With maps, portraits and other illus- 
trations. Cleveland, Ohio. The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1903. 
(55 volumes, 8°. $4.00 per volume. ) 

To cover the scope contemplated by this noteworthy series is almost 
impossible within reasonable bounds, for it aims to present in a comprehen- 
sive way not only the sources of the secular and ecclesiastical history of 
the Philippine islands during more than three centuries after the first 
visit by Europeans, but the sources also for a study of their exploration, 
geography, ethnology, colonial administration, and in fact of every sub- 
ject of which the early records treat. The work is thus second in impor- 
tance only to the original documents and the early and sometimes unique 
prints on which it is founded ; indeed to the student it is even of greater 
value, since it places before him translations of these historical data 
which otherwise would be totally inaccessible and without which no work 
on the Philippines could be definitive. 

To the ethnologist the only means of procuring information regard- 
ing the mode of life and thought of primitive peoples during the earlier 
historical period is through the narratives of explorers, travelers, and mis- 
sionary workers ; and when the field is one that has been explored and 
colonized by the Spaniards, we are assured of a record rich in historical 
and ethnologic material. Such is the case with Peru and other South 
American countries, with Central America, Mexico, and those parts of 
our own domain first colonized by Spaniards where later vandalism has 
not swept away all ora large part of their archives. And such is the 
case also with the Philippines, or we might still be groping in the dark 
for that which is not. This splendid undertaking, then, is due first to a 
nation which possessed unbounded respect for the needs of posterity, next 
to a publisher who had foresight enough to know that the new possessors 
must awake to the need of learning what had gone before, and finally, an 
editorial corps thoroughly equipped with the knowledge of what was re- 
quired and of sufficient experience to make the work a scholarly one. 

The historian, the geographer, the economist, may justly regard this 
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remarkable compilation as of greatest importance from his’ respective 
point of view, yet it can be of no greater utility to them than it will 
prove to be to the ethnologist whose attention has been awakened to the 
rich field of study which the Philippines offer and for which an insular 
bureau has been established. Knowledge of the early natives has been 
practically wanting. Their languages have been classified, a wealth of 
books in the native dialects has grown up, and much of an authoritative 
character has been written on their present-day customs — after genera- 
tions of contact and intermarriage with Europeans and Asiatics, with the 
modifications that these are always bound to bring about. Barring a rel- 
atively few accessible works bearing on their barbarous condition, stu- 
dents have had practically no means of knowing the Filipinos as they 
existed at the time of Magellan and for years later; and herein lies the 
value to him of the present great collection. Not only have the ar- 
chives of Madrid, Simancas, and Seville in Spain been searched for manu- 
scripts pertaining to the Philippines, but research has been conducted also 
in Portugal, France, England, Italy, and Mexico, with rare industry and 
at great expense, to bring to light everything of importance that tends 
to enhance knowledge of conditions in the islands during the long period 
covered by the work. As a rule only translations of the documents 
will be given, but some of the earlier chronicles and rare prints will be 
presented bilingually. 

In the three volumes that have thus far been published appear the 
documents regarding the famous Line of Demarcation, — the Papal Bulls 
of 1493, 1501, and 1514, with the correspondence, treaties, compacts, 
and instructions arising from them, — papers relating to the life and voy- 
age of Fernao de Magalhaes, or Magellan as he is commonly called (three 
of which appear in bilingual form) ; a résumé of contemporaneous docu- 
ments bearing on the expeditions of Loaisa (1525-26), Saavedra (1527- 
28), Villalobos (1541-43), and Legazpi (1564-68), — among the latter 
being a republication, with translation, of the Copia de una Carta venida 
de Sevilla & Miguel Salvador de Valencia, published at Barcelona in 
1566, of which only a single copy is known to exist. The third volume 
contains some thirty documents covering the years 1569-1576, giving 
valuable information on the exploration, administration, and condition of 


the archipelago and its inhabitants during that period. 

The Historical Introduction (vol 1, pp. 19-87) bears the name of 
Prof. Edward Gaylord Bourne of Yale University, which is sufficient 
guaranty of its scholarly character. For an introduction so brief it is a 
remarkably comprehensive review of Philippine history, and is so fairly 
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and charmingly presented as to be worthy of careful’ perusal by everyone 
interested in these far-away possessions. The Bibliographic Data accom- 
panying each volume are carefully prepared and are useful to the investi- 
gator. The illustrations thus far consist principally of portraits, maps 
(including a large modern map of the islands and some facsimiles), 
autographs, and other interesting historical subjects. 

The editorial work is in able hands. Miss Blair, it will be recalled, 
was chief assistant to Mr Reuben Gold Thwaites in the compilation and 
annotation of Zhe Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, and her experi- 
ence in this work makes her eminently fitted for her part in the present 
task. Mr Robinson has been personally engaged in directing the 
researches of collaborators abroad and in visiting many of the archives. 
The published volumes and the list of documents promised for the sub- 
sequent ones amply attest the success which has met his efforts. 

F. W. Hopce. 


Tagalen und Madagassen. Von Prof. Dr RENWARD BRANDSTETTER. 

Zweite Reihe, II. Luzern: Doleschal, 1902. 8°, 86 pp. 

This pamphlet is one of a series devoted to investigations of the 
Malayo-Polynesian linguistic family. The complete study is divided into 
two series, as follows: 

Series J.—1, Naturism in the old literary works of the Malays. 1, The 
relation of Malagasy to Malay. 1, History of Hang Tuwah, an old 
Malay customary romance (in German). Iv, History of King Indjilai, a 
Bugi tale (in German). v, The foundation of Wadjo, a historic saga 
from southwestern Celebes (in German). vi, Borrowed words in Bugi. 

Series [1.—1, History of Djajalankara, a Macassar romance (in Ger- 
man). w, Tagal and Madagassen, a study in comparative philology for 
ethnographers and linguists. 1, Attempt to fix the place of the southern 
Philippine idioms within the Malayo-Polynesian family. 

It is a well-known but likewise puzzling fact that the Malay-Negro 
people of Madagascar all speak pure Malayo-Polynesian without any mix- 
ture of Hindu or other foreign language save a little Arabic. It follows 
that the movement of this brown people three thousand miles away from 
their kindred took place from two thousand’ to four thousand years ago. 
Doctor Brandstetter sets out in the present pamphlet to compare the 
Malagasy after this long parting with the Tagalog of southern Luzon. 

The results of these minute and extended studies cannot all be given 
here. The two languages differ as the separate members of one of our 
American families, and if they both sprung from one mother speech the 
Tagal is older. O. T. Mason. 
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GENERAL 
Abstammung ( Die) der altesten Haustiere. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 363- 
366.) Résumés, with 3 figures, the data 
concerning the origin of the oldest domes- 
tic animals contained in Dr Conrad 
Keller’s Die Abstammung der Gltesten 
Haustiere (Ziirich, 1902.) Keller 
considers that the relation of man and 
the domestic animals is not slavery but 
symbiosis. The domestication of animals 
is a selection-experiment that has been 
going on for millenniums. A horse-tam- 
ing scene (668 B. C.) depicted on an 
Assyrian monument deserves particular 
notice. The antiquity of domestic cattle 

is another interesting fact. 


Azoulay (L.) Liste des phonogrammes 
composant le musée phonographique de 
la Société d’ Anthropologie. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® S., Il, 
652-666.) The Phonographic Museum 
of the Paris Anthropological Society now 
possesses records of conversation, prose 
and verse, folk-songs, etc., as follows: 
Annamite 18, Arab 25, Araucanian 3, 
Armenian 4, Avar 6, Bambara 1, Basque 
9, Berber 7, Breton 16, Chinese 76, 
Church Slavonic 1, Croatian 10, Czech 
1, Dahomian 6, English 1, Finnish 5, 
French 8, Fula 1, Georgian 8, German 
2, Gujerati 5, Hebrew 4, Hindustani 
(Urdu) 9, Hungarian 8, Icelandic 6, 
Italian 2, Japanese 15, Laotian I1, 
Lithuanian 5, Little Russian ( Ruthenian ) 
8, Makua 6, Malagasy 35, Malay 2, 
Mandingo 8, Nengone 3, Norwegian 5, 
Persian 15, Portuguese 2, Provengal 3, 
Serere 5, Siamese 2, Singhalese 8, Span- 
ish 2, Swaheli 10, Swedish 1, Tamul 5, 
Toucouleur 2, Turkish 15, Wolof 6, 
Yoruba 4. 


Andree (R.) Franz Boas. (Globus, 


Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 306-307.) 
Sketch of life and scientific activities, 
with portrait and list of chief works. 


Baelz (E.} Noch einmal die blauen 


‘¢Mongolen - Flecke.’’ (Int. Cbl. f. 
Anthr., Stettin, 1902, VII, 329-331.) 
The author holds that the ‘‘ blue spots’”’ 
occur in all races except the white, and 
‘‘are therefore a very important racial 
criterion.’’” They seem to be found in 
American Indian children, and among 
the Brazilian Portuguese are called em 
gentpapo = ‘‘he has colored blood ’’ — 
literally, ‘blue spots,’’ so called from 
their resemblance to the color of the 
genipapo fruit. 


Baudoin (M.) Un nouveau genre de 


tératopage, les hypogastropages, de type 
opérable. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, V° 111, 648-652.) De- 
scribes, with figure, a hypogastropagous 
subject preserved in the museum of the 
Faculty of Medicine and doubtless the 
same treated by Depaul 45 years ago. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) The contact of 


‘‘higher’’ and ‘‘lower’’ races. ( Pedag. 
Sem., Worcester, Mass., 1902, IX, 507— 
520.) Treats of the childhood of the 
race, the victory of the vanquished, the 
‘‘plague of commerce,’? Das Lwig- 
Weibliche, the fetish of education,’’ 
the higher optimism. 


Dieterich (A.) Ueber Wesen und Ziele 


der Volkskunde. (Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., 
Leipzig, 1902, 1, 169-194.) In this 
general discussion of the nature and 
aims of folklore, the author considers 
the science to deal chiefly with ‘‘the 
thoughts and beliefs, customs and leg- 
ends of people without culture and below 
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it.’? The non-correspondence of German 
Volkskunde and English folklore is 
pointed out. 


Easter(S.E.) Jade. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Washington, 1902, XIV, 9-17.) Dis- 
cusses, with three small maps, the occur- 
rence of jade in the Old and New 
Worlds: prehistoric Europe, ancient 
China and Central Asia, New Zealand, 
Northwest Pacific coast of America, 
Mexico, Central and South America. 
The mineral exists 7 stt« near Fraser 
river in British Columbia, in Chinese 
Turkestan, and elsewhere. The word 
jade is modern, being ‘‘ derived from the 
Spanish piedra de hijada, ‘stone of the 
loins,’ a reference doubtless to the Aztec 
superstition that jade was the surest pro- 
tection against diseases of the loins.’’ 


Gedichtniss-Feier fiir Rudolf Virchow. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
311-330.) Account of memorial meet- 


ing, with portrait. Texts of letters of 


condolence and addresses by Lissauer and 
Bartels on Virchow’s life and scientific 
activities. 

Fawcett (Cicely D.) awd Lee (Alice). A 
second study of the variation and corre- 
lation of the human skull, with special 
reference to the Naqada crania. (Bio- 
metrika, Cambridge, Eng., 1902, 1, 408- 
467.) A detached study of some 400 
skulls from the prehistoric graves of 
Naqada in Upper Egypt (48 measure- 
ments and indices). Besides 17 briefer 
tables and plates, there are appended 8 
tables containing all the measurements of 
all the crania. Among the conclusions 
reached are: The Naqada race is no nearer 
to the negro than the historic Egyptian 
(Theban mummies) or the modern 
Copt. In the majority of characters 
the people of Naqada, the Thebans, and 
the Copts, seem to be one race. In some 
features the Naqadas resemble the negro, 
in others the European. The relation- 
ship between cranial characters is low. 


Haddon (A.C.) The saving of vanishing 
data. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1902, 
LXII, 221-229.) <A plea for ‘‘investiga- 
tors, not mere collectors.’’ Pages 226- 
229 refer to anthropology. Dangers of 
rapid collection and ‘‘rushed’’ informa- 
tion are noted. 


Keune (J. B.) 


Hat man in Alterthum 
schon geraucht? (Corrbl]. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1902, XXXIII, 


Lasch (R.) 
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25-26.) Discusses, in connection with 
the finding in 1901 at Dreiheiligen, near 
Beimbach, of a prehistoric clay object 
resembling a tobacco-pipe, the question 
whether smoking was known in antiquity. 
The author concludes that some sort of 
‘«smoking’’ by means of ‘‘ pipes’’ long 
antedated the introduction of tobacco. 


Krause (E.) Die Conservierung der vor 


geschichtlichen Metall-Alterthiimer 
nach der im Kénigl. Museum fiir V6l- 
kerkunde iiblichen Verfahren. (Verh. 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 427- 
444.) Describes, with 10 figures, the 
methods in vogue in the Royal Ethno- 
logical Museum for preserving prehis- 
toric objects of iron, silver, copper, and 
bronze, during the last twenty-five years. 


| Krause (F.) Schleudervorrichtungen fiir 


Wurfwaffen. (Intern. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 
Leiden, 1902, XV, 121-155.) Treats, 
with 4 plates and 4 distribution-maps, 
of spear-throwers, slings, straps, etc., in 
various parts of the world and among 
diverse peoples. The author concludes 
that spear-throwers and kindred devices 
were once more widespread over the 
globe. They have survived, however, 
in such individual fashion and in places 
so remote from each other that a general 
primitive type can hardly be recognized, 
though for the old French, the Mexican, 
and the Eskimo spear-thrower a common 
origin is not impossible. The literature 
cited is listed on pages 151-153. 


Lang (A.) The origin of totem names 


and beliefs. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
XIII, 347-397.) Treats of sacred ani- 
mals in savage society, the word ¢otem 
and its meaning, the totem ‘‘cult,’’ sav- 
age and modern theories of the origin of 
totemism (Miiller, Spencer, Frazer, 
Thomas, Wilken, Fletcher, Hill-Tout, 
Hose and McDougall, Haddon, Lang), 
connection between groups and totems, 
‘disease of language’ (not present), 
hypothetical early groups before totem- 
ism, how the groups got names, illustra- 
tion from folklore, how the name became 
known, totemic and other group names 
—English and North American Indian, 
etc. Mr Lang declares himself in favor 
of a ‘*nick-name’’ theory. 


Die Ursache und Bedeutung 
der Erdbeben im Volksglauben und 
Volksbrauch. (Arch. f. Religw., Leip- 
zig, 1902, 236-257, 369-383.) Résumés 
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data concerning the beliefs and customs 
of primitive peoples concerning earth- 
quakes, their cause and_ significance. 
Earthquakes ascribed to activities of 
demons and spirits ; earth-supporters, 
spirits, giants, animals (turtle, fish, ser- 
pent, boar, steer), etc. Earthquakes as 
omens, and the means of prevention are 
also discussed. Many of the Old World 
myths of ‘‘ world-shaking’’ creatures 
are of Hindu origin, even the world- 
steer of the Arabs had probably this 
source. 
Koch (T.) Guido Boggiani, ein neues 
Opfer des Gran Chaco. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXIJ, 358-359.) Brief 
sketch of life and scientific activities of 
the Italian ethnologist killed in the latter 
part of 1902 by the Gran Chaco Indians. 


Lasch (R.) Die Verbreitung des Kropfes 
ausserhalb Europas. (Ibid., 155-158, 
172-177.) A well-documented study of 
the occurrence of goitre in parts of the 
globe outside Europe. It does not occur 
in continental Australia, is comparatively 
rare in countries inhabited by the white 
race, but very common among the Mon- 
golian-Malays; occurs only locally in 
Africa ; affects the Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians rarely ; is not uncommon among 
the American Indians ; is more common 
in mountainous regions; affects mixed 
races and the female sex more. 


Le Double (A. F.) Du redressement de 
la courbure 4 concavité inférieure et de 
l’état rectiligne de l’articulation squamo- 
pariétale. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, V°S., I11, 682-684.) Notes 
the occurrence of the antero-posterior 
horizontal line in three adult subjects. 
Horizontality is not confined, as Hart- 
mann thought, to the gorilla, but occurs 
in the gorilla, orang, chimpanzee, etc. 


Sillon temporo-pariétal externe. 
(Ibid., 684-685.) Notes occurrence in 
chimpanzee, gorilla, negroes, Chinese, 
Caribs, Aymaras, and a skull of the 
Robenhaus epoch, and its absence in two 
Kanaka skulls. It varies about the same 
in all races. 


A propos d’un cas de communi- 
cation de la fente sphénoidale et du trou 
grand rond de l’alisphénoide humain. 
(Ibid., 550-551.) Brief account of the 


occurrence in the skull of a seventeen- 
years old girl of a new variation — com- 
munication of the sphenoidal cleft and 
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the alisphenoidal foramen, with indica- 
tions of like phenomena in the animal 
series. 


Sur quelques variations des trous 
optiques. (Ibid., 551-553.) Treats of 
the comparative anatomy of the optical 
foramen, its absence, variation in form 
and dimensions, and position, duplex oc- 
currence, etc. 


Lewenz (M. A.) and Whiteley (M. A.) 


A second study of the variability and 
correlation of the hand. (Biometrika, 
Cambridge, Eng., 1902, I, 345-360.) 
Based on the data in Pfitzner, the meas- 
urement of the bones of some 50 hands. 
Among the conclusions reached are: 
Bones of right hand are on the whole 
larger than those of left. There is no 
significant difference in absolute or rela- 
tive variabilities between right and left 
hand bones. There isa slight prepon- 
derance in the correlations of the right 
hand bones over the left. 


The modern commercial as- 
pect of an ancient superstition. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 340-347.) 
Treats with one plate of a collection of 
charms of divers sorts, in which are seen 
the influence of European manufacturers, 
etc. Cheap ‘‘ made-in-Germany’’ goods 
are ruining aboriginal design. 


On criminal an- 
thropometry and the identification of 
criminals. (Biometrika, Cambridge, 
Eng., 1902, 1, 177-227.) In this paper, 
with 4 curves and 37 tables of anthro- 
pometric data, the results of the study of 
measurements of 3000 male prisoners 
from various parts of England and 
Wales in comparison with those of 1000 
Cambridge men, are discussed in detail. 
Height, length, and breadth of head, 
breadth of face, left middle finger, left 
cubit and left foot are considered. The 
criminals appear to be ‘‘ homogeneous, 
fairly normal in the distribution of the 
selected characters,’’? agreeing generally 
in variability with the other classes and 
races of mankind, but ‘‘ markedly differ- 
ent from the educated classes in stature 
and in size and shape of the head.’’ The 
high correlation of certain characters 
prevents their use for identification pur- 
poses. 

(L.)  Considérations sur 
Vhypermégalie cérébrale et description 
d’un encéphale de 1935 grammes. (Rev. 
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de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, XII, 
391-413.) Detailed description, with 
four figures, of a brain of 1935 — the 
subject was J. Bouny, a notary in a little 
Girondin village, and brother-in-law of 
the Reclus. He was megasomatic (stature 
1750 mm., and notable chest circum- 
ference). This brain is compared with 
other heavy brains (chiefly of men of 
genius or great talent). It is an inter- 
esting case of megacerebralism and 
megasomia. 


— Les recherches anthropométriques 
du D* Paul Godin sur la croissance. 
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Pelletier (M.) Contribution a l’étude de 
la phylogenése du maxillaire inférieur. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® 
S., II, 537-545.) From the study of 50 
lower maxillaries of Europeans, Negroes, 
and New Caledonians, the author con- 
cludes that the alveolar portion is more 
stable than the skeletic; this is due 
probably to its more passive character. 
The dental and the alveolar portions de- 
velop according to laws peculiar to each. 
Tables of measurements are given. 


| Powell (John Wesley.) (Globus, Brn- 


(Ibid., 1903, XIII, 25-31.) Résumés | 


very briefly the data in Godin’s Recher- 


ches anthropologiques sur la croissance | 
( Paris, 1903), based on the study of 100 | 
children (military cadets) 13-18 years of | 


age. This work obtained the Broca 
prize of the Paris Anthropological 
Society. 


— Notice sur Arséne Dumont. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V® S., III, 


591-597.) Sketch of life and scientific | 


activities, with list of publications 1888- 
1901. 


Prime linee di psico- 
logia positiva, (Arch. p. I’ Antr., Fir- 
enze, 1902, XXXII, 543-582.) This sec- 
tion of Professor Mantegazza’s outline 
of positive psychology treats of pleasure 
among the races of man, pain, general 
physiology of feeling, forms and stages 
of feeling, benevolent emotions (love of 
animals, hospitality, friendship, etc. ). 


— Rudolf Virchow. (Ibid., 617-618.) 
Brief general appreciation. 


(Ibid., 619.) 


Mantegazza (P.) 


— Guido Boggiani. 
Sketch of scientific labors. 


Pearson (K.) On the change in expecta- | 


tion of life in man during a period of | 


circa 2,000 years. (Biometrika, Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1902, I, 261-264.) From 
comparison of recorded age at death of 
Egyptian mummies and modern English- 


men, the author concludes that a man of | 


25 lives on an average I5 years more 
than a man of 25 years did 2,000 years 
ago. 

Peet (S. D.) The distribution of mounds. 
(Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, XXV, 77- 
92.) General discussion, with 6 fig- 


ures, of mounds in Europe, Asia, and 
America, with special reference to the 


| Reinecke (P.) 


schwg., 1902, LXXXII, 259-260.) Brief 
sketch of life with portrait. 


Reed (C. A. L.) Rudolf Virchow. An 
appreciation. (N. Y. Med. J., 1903, 
LXXVII, 265-273.) Treats of educa- 
tion, travels, researches, political activi- 
ties, Virchow as man and teacher. 


Neolithische Streitfragen. 
Ein Beitrag zur Methodik der Prahistorie. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1902, XxXxIV, 
223-272.) Treats of Lake-dwelling 
pottery, the chronology of the neolithic 
period, ‘‘ Bandkeramik’’ and ‘‘ Schnur- 
keramik,’’ and their distribution; the 
opinions of Gédtze and Koehl are dis- 
cussed at length, etc. The author claims 
that many remains of an apparently neo- 
lithic character belong really to the early 
bronze period. 


Strauch (C.) Die neue biologische Blut- 
serum-Reaction, insbesondere bei anthro- 
poiden Affen und bei Menschen. (Verh. 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 467-471. ) 
Notes on recent experiments with blood- 
serum, from which has been gained an 
additional proof of the closeness to man 
of the anthropoids. 


Strauch (F.) Einige Stiicke aus meinen 
Sammlungen. (Ibid., 191-194.) Brief 
notes on a fragment of a tile from the 
famous ‘‘ porcelain tower’’ destroyed in 
the Taiping rebellion, a Korean oil-pot 
(ornamented), an old clay lamp from 
Brindisi, a porcelain ‘‘amulet’’ from 
Pekin, a bamboo ‘dice-shaker,’’ bam- 
boo hand-rests (used in writing by 
Chinese), a bamboo tongs, a bamboo 
stretcher, gum with insects imbedded 
in it, clay toys from Pekin, cocoanut ves- 
sels, photographs of the Chinese astro- 
nomical instruments, nose ornament from 
the Admiralty islands, a bird-sling from 
the Marshall islands, etc. 
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The name Virchow is said to be Sla- 


Sutherland (J. C.) The engineering 
vonic, meaning ‘‘ hill man.’’ 


mind. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1902, 
LXII, 254-256.) Brief discussion of ‘‘ the 


more or less distinctly pronounced ‘note’ 
of modern culture’’ —the capacity for 
the recognition of the universal in the 
particular, or the reign of law in nature 
—‘‘the engineering mind in the larger 
sense,’’? what Huxley called ‘‘ the archi- 
tectural and engineering part of the 
business.”’ 


Taté (M.) Moyen de fixation des objets 
de collection. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, V° S., 111, 548-550.) De- 
scribes briefly, with figure, a new device 
for attaching specimens to cards, boards, 


etc. 


Thomson (A.) Cranial form in man, to- 
gether with some remarks on the attitude 
of the profession toward anthropology. 
(Med. Rec., N. Y., 1903, LXII, 681- 
687.) Discusses, with 9 figures, intra- and 
extra-cranial influences upon the form of 
the skull. Dr Thomson assumes that 
‘man is descended from a pronounced 
dolichocephalic type with a cranial ca- 
pacity lower than that of any existing 
race.’? Author agrees with Boas on 
anatomical inexpressiveness of cephalic 
index. The shape of civilized man’s 
head has been evolved from lower forms. 


Tupper (F.) 
riddles. (Mod. Lang. Notes, Baltimore, 
1903, Xvull, 1-8.) Treats, with numer- 
ous bibliographical references, the riddle 
in general, the folk-riddle, the literary 
riddle (and mixed varieties), the motives 
of riddles, common origin, transmission, 
identity of mental process. The relation 
of riddles to folk-custom, etc., is an im- 
portant point. 


Usener (H.) Ueber vergleichende Sitten- 
und Rechtsgeschichte. (Hess. Bl. f. 
Volksk., Leipzig, 1902, I, 195-235.) A 
plea for the comparative study of moral 
regulations, [codes of life, institutions, 
etc., by which the life of the individual, 
the family, the community, and the 
people, is governed. The historical 
science of morals and law is one. The 
subject is illustrated by references to 
classical antiquity in particular. Appen- 
ded is an account of the ‘‘amecht,’’ an 
old custom of Luxemburg. 


Virchow. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXII, 165-168.) Sketch of life and 
activities, with figure of Virchow medal. 


| Adachi 


The comparative study of | 


| Weinberg (R.) Zur Technik des Taster- 


Cirkels. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 493-496.) Describes, with 2 
figures, a new measuring-part for the 
compass-calipers used in anthropometry. 


EUROPE 


(B.) Geruch der Europier. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 
14-15.) The smell of Europeans (wo- 
men especially) is very noticeable to the 
Japanese—able-bodied adults smell most. 
The smell is local, chiefly in the armpits 
(Japanese armpits are odorless even 
when dirty), and resists soap and water. 
A Japanese who smeils is exempt from 
military service and finds it difficult to 
marry. The smell of the Chinese, 
Adachi thinks, is due to dirt rather 
than to body odor. 


Addy (S. O.) Butterfly charm. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 432.) Text 
and music of the ‘fly away home”’ 
verse, from the neighborhood of Sheffield, 
England. 


Ailio (J.) Prahistorische wohnplitze am 
Weissen meer. (Anz. f. Finn.-Ugr. 
Forsch., Helsingfors, 1892, 11, 69-71.) 
Brief account, after Gorodcev, of the dis- 
coveries of ‘‘stations’’ of the stone age 
on the White Sea, made in 1892-1896. 


| Angiolella (G.) Psicopatie e fattore et- 


nico del carattere. (Riv. mens. di 
Psich. for., Napoli, 1902, v, 167-172.) 
From his experience as an asylum phy- 
sician at Nocera for ten years, the author 
indicates briefly the ethnic characteristics 
which distinguish the patients from the 
provinces of Avellino, Bari, Campobasso, 
Cosenza, Foggia, and Salerno, from all 
of which regions the Nocera Asylum re- 
ceives subjects. 


Baudoin (M.) e Lacouloumere (G.) 
Les mégalithes des dunes comme repéres 
de chronologie préhistorique. Menhir 
de la forét d’Olonne, Vendée. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, vV® S., III, 
613-614.) Author holds that the Ol- 
onne megalith of mica schist was brought 
to its site and erected before the forma- 
tion of the dunes of the forest of Olonne. 
It is therefore prehistoric, since these 
dunes did not exist in the Gallo-Roman 
epoch, 


— 

| 
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Buss (E.) 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 
1902, VI, 294-298. ) 


disappearing from Switzerland. A_bib- 
liography is appended. The milch- 


funnel, known as Vo//e, is used to shout | 


through. 


Capitan (L.) e¢ Breuil (H.) Gravures | 
paléolithiques sur les parois de la grotte | 


des Combarelles. 
de Paris, 1902, 


(Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
ve s., Il, 527-535.) 


Describes briefly, with 7 figures, the | 
| Forschung (Zur) iiber alte Schiffstypen 


paleolithic drawings of the Combarelles 
grotto near Eyzies, Dordogne. 


Cartailhac(E.) Cubitus percé d’une fléche | 
Brief ac- | 
count of a human cubitus pierced by a | 
flint arrowhead, found in the sepulchral | 


en silex. (Ibid., 611-613.) 


grotto near Caunes in Aude. 


De Blasio (A.) Nuove ricerche intorno | 
delinquenti | 


al tatuaggio psichico dei 
napoletani. (Riv. mens. di Psich. for., 
Napoli, 1902, v, I-11.) Description, 
with 4 figures, of ‘‘ psychic tattooing ’’ 
on four Neapolitan criminals — brief 
biographies are given. In many cases 
tattooing is nothing more than a partial 
biography of the subject. The ‘‘ revenge 
tattooing’’ might serve to prevent the 
crime intended, if noted by the authori- 
ties. 


— Glizingari di Napoli. (Ibid., 85- 
IOI, 134-147, 173-189.) An_ ethno- 
graphical and anthropological sketch, 
with 16 figures (facial types and skulls), 
of the Gypsies of Naples — the author is 
acquainted with 111 (24 women, 87 
men), in the city and its environs. 
Name, childhood, marriage, death, 
mourning, religious beliefs, language, 


numerals, fortune-telling, sexual life and | 


prostitution (Gypsy prostitutes are not 
found in European bagnios\, family life, 


chiefs (42d), origin and history, etc., | 
are briefly treated. Craniometric data | 


and a bibliography are also given. The 


author concludes that the Neapolitan | 


Gypsies are ethnically complex, consist- 


ing probably of an Indo-Aryan, a Mon- ; 
golian, and an Egyptian element. They | 
came from Egypt to Italy not prior to | 


1559. 


Ethnographische und anthropologische | 


Arbeiten in Portugal. (Globus, 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Der Alpsegen im Entlebuch. | 


Gives text and | 
music of the ‘‘ Alpcall,’’ which is rapidly | 


Brn- | 
schwg., 1902, LXXXII, 284-289.) Reé- | 
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sumés, with 24 figures, articles by 
Severo and Cardoso on ‘The Ceme- 
tery of Ferreiro,’’ and on ‘‘The Neo- 
lithic Skeletons of the Cavern of AI- 
queves ; by Santos Rocha on ‘‘ The Cop- 
per Age of Figueira’’ ; by de Carvalho, 
Thomas, and Pires on ‘‘Amulets’’ ; by 
Coelho on ‘ Agricultural Implements”? ; 
by Peixoto on ‘‘ Prado Pottery’’; and 
by Natividade on ‘‘ The Caves of Alco- 
baga’’—all appearing in Portugalia, 
1900-1901. See American Anthropolo- 
gist, 1902, N. S., IV, 321, 328. 


auf den Binnengewdssern und an den 
Kiisten Deutschlands und der angren- 
zenden Linder. (Corrbl. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1902, XXXII, 
36-42.) Treats, with 20 figures, of 
old types of vessels in various parts of 
Switzerland. H. Messikommer gives an 
account of the dugout flotilla of Ober- 
Aegeri on the lake of Aegeri (canton of 
Zug), and the fishing-fleet of Wachwy], 
Lake Zug. Professor Wavre describes 
the boats of Lake Neuenberg, etc., and 
Professor Gross those of the Bielersee. 
The use of dugouts is interesting since 
they appear to have been employed con- 
tinuously since the time of the lake 
dwellers. 


Gétze (A.) Eine neue steinzeitliche Sta- 
tion in Serbien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXIII, 37-41.) Résumés, with 
15 figures, the article of Vassits on the 
neolithic ‘station’? of Jablanica. 


Hansen (R.) Die Insel Nordstrand um 
1600. (Ibid., 1902, LXXXII, 31-32.) 
Résumés the account (recently published 
by the Schleswig-Holstein Historical So- 
ciety) of Nordstrand given by Pastor 
Petersen (Petreus) in 1600. The in- 
habitants were famous as eaters and 
drinkers (five meals in harvest-time per 
day). Primitive superstitions survived 
along with the new religion. Names 
were largely patronymics (not inherited), 


Heierli (/7.) Aus der Urgeschichte des 
Uetliberges bei Ziirich. (Ibid., 231- 
236.) Describes, with 16 figures, the 
archeological remains (a refugium of 
the iron age, graves, etc.; implements 
and ornaments of the bronze age; a 
stone axe) on Mt Uetli or Uto near 
Ziirich. Roman tiles and coins were 
also found, and Lindemann has sought 
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to connect Mt Uetli with the battle be- 
tween the Romans and Helvetians in 69 
A. D. 


Heikel (A.O.) Der fund von Gljadenov. 
(Anz. d. Finn.-ugr. Forsch., Helsing- 
fors, 1902, II, 58-69.) Résumés, with 
2 plates (30 figures), Spicyn’s account 
in Russian of the ancient sacrificial place 
of Gljadenov in the Government of Perm, 
discovered in 1896-1897, and the rich 
finds of arrowheads (400 bone, 300 iron, 
etc.), chisel-like objects of iron (some 
350), miniature objects in large numbers 
(hammers, axes, arrowheads, knives, 
etc.), objects of mythological import 
and animal and human figures (over 
1000), ornaments (thousands of beads), 
pottery (some 150 vessels), animal bones, 
etc. This place of sacrifice dates prob- 
ably from 300-600 A. D., and the people 
represented were perhaps of Permian- 
Ugrian stock. 

Hildebrand (H.) ‘Trinne gamle apsis- 
kyrkor. (Kngl. Vitt. Ak. Mndsbl., 
Stockholm, 1897 [1902], XXVI, I-9.) 
Brief account, with 8 figures, of the old 
Upsala church and St Peter’s at Sigtuna. 

Svenska kyrkors funtar. (Ibid., 

10-13.) Brief description, with 4 fig- 

ures, of Nos. 19-22 of fonts in Swedish 

churches. See also pages 109-110. 


Svenska grafstenar. (Ibid., 88- 
101.) Brief description, with 18 figures, 
of Nos. 7-21 of Swedish gravestones 
from Vestergétland. 


— Malningar i gotlindska kyrkor. 
(Ibid., 105-108.) Describes, with 4 
figures, paintings in the Hemse church 
in Gotland. 


Hoérmann (//r.) Die Schellenbogen der 
Herdentiere und ahnliche Holzgerite. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 7- 
11.) Describes, with 13 figures, the 
‘*bell-bows,’’ or bell-supporters, used 

on cattle in the mountain-country of the 

Frankish Jura, etc., their ornamentation 

and analogues. Switzerland and the 

Tirol offer two different types. An in- 

interesting metamorphosis of the St An- 

drew’s cross into a tulip occurs in the 
ornamentation of some of these bell- 

bows. The author has just completed a 

monograph on the subject. 


Die macedonischen Tu- 
1902, LXXXII, 243.) 


Hoernes (M.) 
muli. (Ibid., 


Brief résumé of the article of Traeger. 
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Klaatsch (H. ) 


Korsischen (Die) 


Krause (E.) 


S:, 


Jaeger (J.) Oberstaufenim Algiu. (Ibid: 
143-145.) Notes on the geology, topo- 
graphy, archeology, and place-names of 
the Oberstaufen region near the Boden- 
see, now a favorite summer resort. 


Kassner (C.) Klapperbretter und an™ 
deres aus Bulgarien. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXII, 315-319.) De- 
scribes, with 21 figures, some Bulgarian 
call boards ’’ or ‘‘clappers ”’ still in use 
in monasteries. Also folk-architecture, 
boat-building, crab-boxes, etc. An um- 
brella-sign and a carrier for coffee-cups 
are noticed besides. 


Occipitalia und Tempo- 
ralia der Schidel von Spy verglichen mit 
denen von Krapina. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. 
f. Anthr., 1902, 392-409.) In this special 
study, with one plate and Io figures, 
Professor Klaatsch examines in detail the 
occipital, temporal and tympanic bones of 
the Spy and Krapina crania. In a num- 
ber of points striking parallels exist. He 
holds also that the Neanderthal type, 
é. £., is by no means the ancestral repre- 
sentative of all modern races, but in 
some respects a specialized form. The 
femur of modern man goes back to a 
pre-neanderthaloid ’’ condition. 


Totenurnen und die 
iberische Bevélkerung Korsikas. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 16.) 
Résumés, with a figure, the section of 
the article of Bloch relating to funeral 
urns. 


Ueber die Herstellung 
vorgeschichtlicher Thongefisse. (Verh. 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 409-427. ) 
Résumés, with 6 #figures, the recent 
treatise of Edelmann containing Lehle’s 
experiments on the process of making 
prehistoric pottery, and discusses the 
ideas therein set forth. Among the mat- 
ters treated are pottery-making without 
a wheel, pottery-making by ‘‘hammer- 
ing’’ a clay-lump, the intermixture of 
powdered granite, etc. Lehle seeks to 
show that the prehistoric potter made his 
wares on forms, without’ admixture of 
sand or powdered granite. 


Bernstein-Schmuckstiicken aus Kur- 
ganen. (Ibid., 344-345.) Brief ac- 
count, with figure, of thirty-three amber 
ornaments (amulets?) from kurgans in 
the government of Novgorod, Russia. 


Ueber den Schidel von Leibniz. 
(Ibid., 471-482.) Gives, with one 


fi 
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plate, the results of the author’s exami- 
nation of the skull of Leibniz, July 9, 
1902, on the occasion of the exhumation 
of his remains. Discrepancies between 
the facts found and the data in Eck- 
hardt’s biography are pointed out. The 
asymmetric, scoliotic skull has a capac- 
ity of 1422 ccm. (1257 gr. brain- 
weight) and a number of minor patho- 
logical characteristics appear, both in the 
skull and in the other bones. 


Krohn (K.) Die mirchen und sagen- 
publikationen von M. J. Eisen. (Anz. 
d. Finn-Ugr. Forsch., 1902, II, 71-77.) 
Gives an account of the popular publica- 
tions of Eisen, the Esthonian folklorist. 


Laville (A.) Coquilles tertiaires éocénes 
roulées dans le gravier pléistocéne de 
Cergy, Seine-et-Oise. (Bull. Soc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v° s., Ill, §555- 
559.) Expresses absolute disagreement 
with the statement of M. Rutot concern- 
ing the state of preservation of the shells 
of Cergy. 


Hache polie en silex se rapprochant 
de certains silex de Pressigny de la base 
des limons jaunes / de la vallée de la 
Seine. (Ibid., 535-536.) Note on a 
hatchet of polished stone from the strati- 
fied layers of the Seine valley resembling 
the flints of Pressigny. 

Leu (H.) Der Tod und die Beerdigungs- 
gebriuche bei den polnischen Juden. 
(Mitt. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, 
XXXII, 400-408.) Treats of Jewish idea 
of death, ante-mortem beliefs and cus- 
toms, preparation of the corpse and 
burial, funeral customs, mourning, etc. 
These customs and beliefs indicate the 
profound impression death has made 
upon this people, with their death-angel, 
etc. 


Lémborg (L.) Finnmarkerna i mellersta 
Skandinavien. (Ymer, Stockholm, 1902, 
XXII, 361-408, 464-505.) Continued 
and concluded. General ethnographical 
description, with 2 maps and 24 test- 
figures, of the Finnish districts of central 
Scandinavia. Houses and domestic in- 
dustries, agriculture, boats, etc., are 
treated of. On page 403 is figured a 
boat with an outlier. Pages 490-495 
deal with anthropological types (3 
figures), Karelian, Sarolaxian, and Tav- 
astland. 


Ein nordisches Sonnen- 
Bronzealter. (Globus, 


Lorenzen (A.) 
bild aus dem 
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Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 15-16.) 
Brief description, after Miiller, of a 
bronze sun-disc of the older bronze age 
(ca. 1000 B. Cc.) found at Trundholm, 
northwest Seeland. The disc is gilded 
on one side. 


Manouvrier (L.) Notes sur un cas de 
T sincipital incomplet et sur une autre 
lésion énigmatique du crane. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V® s., III, 
601-604.) Author concludes that the 
imperfect sincipital T and another lesion 
on crania from the Menouville delmen 
indicate that the neolithic people of this 
region used cauterization, etc. 


Mehlis (A.) Das Hessheimer Urnenfeld, 


(Int. Cbl. f. Anthr., Stettin, 1902, VII. 
257-259.) Brief account of the ‘ urn- 
field ’’ of Hessheim, discovered in May, 
1901 —the most northern find of this 
sort of the older Hallstatt period in 
the Rhine valley, probably in South 
Germany, It represents the transition 
to the iron age. Form and technique of 
one Hessheim urn ‘‘indicate a direct 
connection with the ossuarium of Bo- 
logna,’’— imitation of a bronze vessel in 
clay. Other proofs of Italian influence 
occur. 


Meier (S.) Volkstiimliches aus dem 
Frei- und Kelleramt. (Arch. Suisses des 
Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1902, VI, 241-256. ) 
This fourth section deals with death and 
burial —treatment of the dying, services, 
funeral, masses, etc. 


de Mortillet (A.) L’argent aux temps 
préhistoriques en Europe. (Rev. de 
Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, I- 
24.) In this article, with 17 figures, 
the author concludes that silver has 
been known and used in Europe since 
the beginning of the bronze age, but its 
general employment dates only from the 
beginnings of the iron age, its spread coin- 
ciding with the appearance of lead. Up 
to the Roman period it is principally in 
regions where silver occurs 77 s7¢w that 
objects of that metal occur in numbers. 


. Negelein (J.) Aberglauben auf der 
Kurischen Nehrung. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXI, 236-239, 289- 
292.) Folklore of the Nehrung region 
on the Kurisches Haff in East Prussia : 
Demons (forest and sea), the devil, mer- 
maids, house-spirits, superstitions about 
life, birth, marriage, death, nightmare, 
ghosts, etc. A projected road through 
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the Nehrung with the resulting influx of | 


outsiders will doubtless soon change the 
aspect of things now so interesting to the 
folklorist. 

Nichols (May L.) The origin of the red- 
figured technique in Attic vases. (Amer. 
J. of Archeol., Norwood, Mass., 1902, 
VI, 327-337-) In this article, with two 
plates, the author thinks that the sud- 
denly-appearing (6th century B. C.) red- 
figured technique was of multiple Greek 
origin. 

Pellandini (V.) Indovinelli ticinesi. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad, Pop., Ziirich, 
1902, VI, 303.) Texts and answers of 
six riddles from the Ticino. 


Pittard (E.) Contribution 4 l’étude an- 
thropologique des grecs d’Europe, Do- 
brodja. (Rev. de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, XII, 414-424.) Résumés 
the measurements of some 50 Greeks of 
the Dobrudja,—stature, head, face, nose, 
color of hair and eyes. The stature of 
the Dobrudja Greeks is about that of the 
Greeks proper. There are two head 
types, subdolichocephalic and subbrachy- 
cephalic, the latter predominating. Cer- 
tain differences between these Greeks 
and the Albanians are noted. 


Qvigstad (J.) 


Einige nordische lehn- 
worter im lappischen.  (Finn.-Ugr. 
Forsch., Helsingfors, 1902, I, 137- 
140.) Discusses 25 Norse loan-words in 
the Lapp dialects. 


Ratzel (F.) Neue megalithische Denk- 
maler auf Korsika. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXII, 162.) Note on 
Tomasi’s recent discovery of dolmens 
and erect stones in southwestern Corsica, 
along with other remains of the late 
stone age (obsidian implements are com- 
mon). The Corsican shepherds use 
these stone objects as amulets. 


Reinecke (P.) Zur Chronologie der zwei- 
ten Hialfte des Bronzealters in Siid- 
und Norddeutschland. (Corr.-Bl. d. 
deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, XXXII, 
17-22, 27-32.) Treats, with 8 text- 
figures, and a chronological table of the 
distribution of the most important finds 


of the bronze age in Central Europe, of | 


the chronology of the second half of the 
bronze age in southern and northern 
Germany. 


Richardson (R. B. ) 


in the Agora at Corinth. 


An ancient fountain 
(Amer, J. of 


[N. S., 5, 1903 


Archeol., Norwood, Mass., 1902, vI, 
306-320.) Detailed account, with 4 
plates and 5 text-figures, of the fountain 
discovered in 1900, a briefer description 
of which was noticed in the American 
Anthropologist, 1901, N. S., II, 563. 


Rossat (A.) Chants patois jurassiens. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 
1902, VI, 257-280.) Phonetic text in 
dialect and literary French version, with 
music, of Nos. 137-140 of satiric songs 
and variants from the Jura country. 


Salmon (L.) Folk-lore in the Kennet 
valley. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 
418-429.) Retribution - stories, folk- 
medicine, riddles, animal tales, divina- 
tion, death and luck signs, witch-stories, 
laying spells,’’ ghosts. 


Schuppli (H.) Kinderlieder. (Arch. 
Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1902, 
VI, 281-295.) Text of 100 children’s 
songs chiefly from the Basel country. 
Nos. 1-17 used by adults to children, 
18-52 by children among themselves, 
53-58 by children in reference to nature, 
etc., 59-65 merry tales, etc., 66-76 
teasing rhymes, etc., 77-90 letter-songs, 
quick-talkings, etc., 91-92 riddles, 93- 
99 prayers, feast songs, beggar rhymes, 
100 counting-out rhyme. 


Setéla (E. N.) Zur etymologie von 
Sampo. (Finn.-Ugr. Forsch., Helsing- 
fors, 1902, II, 141-164.) Thorough- 
going discussion of the dozen or more 
proposed derivations of the name of the 
talismanic jewel forged by Ilmarinen in 
the Finnish epic. No definite conclu- 
sion is reached. 


Stolpe (H.) Osterhvarpfyndet. (Kngl. 
Vitt. Ak., Stockholm, 1897 [1902], 
XXVI, 82-88.) Brief account, with 13 
figures, of the find of the older iron age 
at Osterhvarf, Ostergétland. 


Urslaventum zwischen Elbe und Rhein? 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 
239-242.) <A review by K. Rhamm of 
E. Boguslawski’s Evforschung der vor- 
historischen Zeit in der Vergangenhett 
der Slaven (Berlin, 1902): sociology, 
archeology, ethnography, linguistics ; 
discussion by Jellinghaus ef Slavonic 
words in German dialects, and by R. 
Andree of Wend and like names. The 
general result is very unfavorable to the 
book. 


XUM 


Wilser (L.) 
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Vigstrom (Eva). Geister- und Gespen- 
steraberglaube aus Vastra Gdéinge und 
Skine, Schweden. (Ibid., 1903, LXXXIII, 
43-45.) Items of folklore relating to 
what is put in the coffin with the dead, 
appearances of ghosts,: bargains with 
ghosts, buried treasures, death-warnings, 
etc. 


Wateff (S.) Anthropologische Beobach- 


tungen der Farbe der Augen, der Haare | 


und der Haut bei den bulgarischen 
Schulkindern in der europiischen Tiirkei. 
(Corrbl. d, deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., 


| Winter (A. C.) 


Miinchen, 1902, XXXIII, 23-24.) Gives | 


results of observation of 26,681 children 


between six and ten years of age and | 


1,842 between ten and twenty —a total 
of 28,523 almost entirely from the coun- 
try districts of European Turkey. The 
preponderating characters are brown 
eyes 58.82 percent, brown hair 45.89 
percent, white skin 64.95 percent. To 
the blond type belong 11.77 percent, 
brunette, 41.96 percent, mixed 46.27 
percent. 


Weber (F.) Vorgeschichtliche Ueberreste 


aus Baiern in ausserbairischen Sammlun- 
gen. (Ibid., 52-54, 65-67.) Lists, 
according to place of origin, all pre- 
historic objects from the various parts of 
Bavaria, preserved in the Museum fiir 
Vélkerkunde in Berlin. 


Williams (Mary G.) Studies in the lives 
of Roman empresses. I. Iulia Domna. 
(Amer. J. Archeol., Norwood, Mass., 
1902, VI, 259-305. ) Deals chiefly with 
inscriptions, etc. 
Septimius Severus, seems to have sur- 


Julia Domna, wife of | 


passed all her predecessors in public | 


honors. 
the majority have some public signifi- 
cance. 


was occasionally identified with divini- 
ties. 

Gehért Danmark mit zur 
Urheimat der Arier? (Sitzgb. d. anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1902, 51-53.) The 
author argues for the region of Schonen 
in Sweden, the ancient Scania, as the 
primitive home of the Teutons and other 
Aryans—the offictna gentium — from 


Of more than 180 inscriptions | 


The coins struck in her honor | 
exhibit more than 350 varieties. She | 


which birth-land old Aryan | 


spread over the neighboring lands and 
islands. 

Vorgeschichtliche Wandmalereien 
aus der Grotte von Altamira bei San- 
tander in Spanien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 


Berthelot (M.) 


| Blanckenhorn (M.) 
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1902, LXXXII, 161-162.) Brief résumé, 
with figure, of Cartailhac’s account. 
See American Anthropologist, 1903, N. 
V5 142: 


— Hafva folkinvandringar igt rum i 
Skandinavien? (Ymer, Stockholm, 
1902, XXII, 505-514.) Discusses the 
question of successive immigrations into 
Scandinavia. See American Anthro- 
pologist, 1903, N. S., V, 140. 


Lettische Totenklagen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXH, 
367-372.) After describing the funeral 
customs of the Letts in general the author 
gives, with explanatory notes, the Ger- 
man test of a funeral song of 50 four-line 
stanzas from the Wissendorff- Bielenstein- 
Aron collection of Lett folk-songs. 


Z.(Dr) Neue Erscheinungen in der Ent- 
wickelung der jiidischen Bevélkerung 
im Deutschen Reiche. (Ibid., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 65.) Résumés facts in Rup- 
pin’s article on ‘Die Sozialen Ver- 
haltnisse der Juden in Preussen und in 
Deutschland”’ in the Hildebrand-Conrad 
JSahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und 
Statistik, vol. Xxil1. The latest statis- 
tics indicate for the Jews in Germany de- 
crease in percent of population, in birth- 
rate, in number of marriages. Increase 
appears in death-rate and urbanization. 
The rate of still-born children is still less 
with Jews than with Christians. 


AFRICA 


Azoulay (L.) Manuel des dialectes mal- 
gaches et soahély. (Bull. Soc. d’- 
Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V® S., III, 611.) 
Brief appreciation of Jully’s recent work, 
which contains vocabularies of the Mal- 
agasy dialects and of Soaheli, the /ixzgua 
franca of eastern Africa—a composite 
from various African tongues, Arab, 
Hindu languages, etc. 


Discovery of platinum 
among the ancient Egyptian metals. 
(Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, XXV, I14— 
116.) From the French original in the 
Compte Rendude? Académie des Sciences. 
Die Geschichte des 
Nil-Stroms in der Tertiar und Quartér- 
periode, sow ie des paliolitischen Men- 
schen in Agypten. (Z. d. Ges. f. Erdk. 
zu Berlin, 1902, 694-722, 753-762.) 
In this article, with 2 plates (maps, 
etc. ), the author concludes that the old- 
est man in Egypt dwelt on the plateaus 


| 
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and not in the Nile valley itself, and 
that, by the end of the third great gla- 
cial extension, when northern Europe 
became habitable for mankind, ‘‘ the in- 
habitants of Egypt.could already look 
back over a civilization several millen- 
niums old.’? The beginning of pottery 
dates back to the later diluvial period, 
the appearance of prehistoric man to the 
middle diluvial. 


De 1’Harpes Reise durch das Aurésgebirge 
und die Sufoasen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXII, 349-354.) Résumé, with 
7 figures, after the account in the Zour 
du Monde for 1901. Brief notes on food 
of the Berbers, a festival of the natives 
of the Menah oasis and the people of Suf 
are included. 


Forster (B.) Das Vélkergemisch an der 
Ostseite des Viktoria-Nyansa. (Ibid., 
374-375.) Brief account, based on C. 
W. Hobley’s Zastern Uganda (London, 
1902), of the mixture of peoples now 
taking place on the eastern shore of the 
Victoria Nyanza. 


Gentz(G.) Sange der Hereros in Deutsch- 
Siidwestafrika. (Ibid., 1903, LXXXIII, 


80-81.) German renderings (prose) of } 


three songs of the Herero, with brief 
general description of poetic art among 
this primitive people. 


Géttschling (E.) ‘‘ Ndalama’’ in Bawen- 
dalande, Nordtransvaal. (Ibid., 1902, 
LXXXII, 243.) Brief note on _ the 
ndalama or stone money of the Ba- 
wenda of German East Africa, with figure. 


Hélzernes Kopf {Ein) aus Benin? (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1902, Xv, 
207.) Brief note, with 3 figures, on 
a wooden head in the Imperial Ethno- 
graphic Museum, supposedly from Benin. 


Huguet (J.) Les juifsdu Mzab. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V® s., 
111, 559-573.) Treats of the location of | 
the Jews of Mzab, in southern Algeria : 
physical characters, domestic life, mar- 
riage and divorce (563-568), death and 
burial, festivals, etc. Circumcision is 
postponed till the third year. The Jews 
of Mzab are ‘‘in a state of moral and 
material degeneration.’?’ They number 
some goo, 


— Sur les Touareg. (Ibid., 615- 
642.) Treats, with map and 12 fig- 
ures, of origin and migration, language, 
relations with French, political organ- 


ization, physical characters, clothing 
and ornament, weapons, domestic life, 
etc. The Tuareg are monogamous and 
woman has a higher position than among 
the Arabs. The name 7zareg is said to 
signify ‘‘abandoned ’”’ in reference to a 
certain legend. The southern Tuareg 
do not use the ¢7fizar. 


Keller (J.) Astronomische Ansichten der 
Isubu in Kamerun. (Z. f. afrik., ozean. 
u. ostas. Sprachen, Berlin, 1902, VI, 
167-173.) These negroes look upon 
Venus as the morning-star and have 
much moon-lore. They seem to recognize 
but two cardinal points, east (or toward 
the interior) and west (seaward). 


Martin (F. R.) Féremal af kappar och 
brons fran Egypten och Cypern samlade 
ar 1896. (Kngl. Vitt. Ak., Stockholm, 
1897 [1902], 111-143.) Lists, with 160 
figures, bronze and copper objects (axes, 
celts, daggers, chisels, etc.) from ancient 
Egypt and Cyprus, obtained in 1895-6, 
now in the State Historical Museum. 


Regalia (E.) ‘Il protettorato dell’Ug- 
and e i Pygmei. (Arch. p. |’Antr., 
Firenze, 1902, XXXII, 611-616.) Ré- 
sumés the data concerning the pygmies 
in Johnston’s Zhe Uganda Protectorate 
(London, 1902) and discusses the gen- 
eral subject. 


Schweinfurth (G.) Kiesel-Artefacte in 
der diluvialen Schotter-Terrasse und auf 
den Plateau-Hdhen von Theben. (Verh. 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 293- 
308.) After a general introduction, the 
author describes, with 3 plates contain- 
ing 24 figures, flint scrapers, etc., from 
the diluvial boulder-terraces of Thebes, 
now in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Berlin. Schweinfurth notes, on the one 
hand, ‘the paleolithic internationalism’”’ 
of Egypt, and, on the other, its ‘‘neo- 
lithic singularity.’’ 


er (P.) Ueber einige afrika- 
nische Gegenstinde. (Ibid., 247-248. ) 
Brief notes on photographs of the house 
of the king of Ashanti and his throne- 
procession, some copper and bronze ob- 
jects from Ashanti, tin-sticks from the 
Benué country (the natives melt and 
work tin), beliefs about spirits and the 
after-life of the Ga or Akra people ad- 
joining Togoland (the fetish-town is in 
the sea), etc. 
| —— Einigesiiber Millefiori-Glas. (Ibid., 
| 248-252.) Theauthor, who has studied 
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the origin of old African beads, thinks 
the so-called agr? is not a real millefiori 
product. 


Stoll (O.) Zur Frage der Benin-Alter- 
tiimer. (Int. Arch, f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 
1902, XV, 161-166.) Cites from early 
writers, particularly Joio de Barros, evi- 
dence of culture relations of the Benin 
peoples with higher civilizations. The 
question of the location of the kingdom 
of Ogané is discussed. The problem of 
the Benin antiquities is yet to be solved. 


Trager (P.) Die ‘‘weisse Negerin’’ 
Amanua und ihre angebliche Schwester. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
492-493.) Brief note, with 2 figures, 
on the ‘‘ white negress’? Amanua, said 
to be from Accra—a normal negro of 
some 25 years of age, with the exception 
of her pale white skin. 


ASIA 


Anthony (R.) Silex taillés provenant de 
Vile de Yéso. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, V°S., 111, 548.) Note on 
fourteen flints from Hakodate, attributed 
to the pre-Aino race of Japan. 


Azoulay (L.) Les livres israélites illus- 
trés. (Ibid., 643-644.) Note on two 
Hebrew books printed at Leghorn and 
Vienna, relating to the Passover and 
containing numerous engravings dating 
from the Middle Ages —a violation or 
neglect of the second commandment. 


Bloch (A.) De la race qui précéda les 
Sémites en Chaldée eten Susiane. (Ibid., 
666-682.) Résumés data as to pre- 
Semitic inhabitants of Chaldea and Susi- 
ana. Author concludes that these were 
a black race, neither negro nor negrito, 
originating from the south. 


Burchardt (H.) Reiseskizzen aus dem 
Yemen. (Z. d. Ges. f. Erdk. zu Berlin, 
1902, 593-610.) This travel-sketch, 
with map and II figures, contains notes 
on the city of Sanaa and its people. 


Capitan (L.) Etude sur l’exposition de 
la délégation en Perse, sous la direction 
de M. de Morgan. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v® s., III, 604-608.) 
Gives, with 6 figures, an account of the 
Morgan collection from Susa in the 
Champs Elysées. See also page 609. 


Casanowicz (I. M.) 
Oriental antiquities at the U. S. National 


The collection of | 
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Museum. (Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc., 
1902, XXIII, 44-47.) Brief notes 
on Assyro-Babylonian and Egyptian 
monuments, relics, etc., historical speci- 
mens, ceremonial objects of six religions 
(but particularly modern Jewish), 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, Grzeco-Ro- 
man, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Shintoism. 
There are also a Korean sorcerer’s out- 
fit and a set of amulets. 


Excavations of the ruins of Babylon. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1903, II, I- 
15.) Résumés, with 2 figures, the re- 
port of the Koldewey expedition of the 
German Oriental Society. 


Garnault (P.) Sur le sens de la circon- 
cision des lévres dans la bible. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v° s., III, 
536.) Discusses the meaning of the Bibli- 
cal term ‘‘ uncircumcised lips.’? These 
words have a mystic sense and, contrary 
to Dr Chervin, have nothing to do with 
stammering. 


Huxley (H. M.) Syrian songs, proverbs, 
and stories; collected, translated and 
annotated. (J. Amer. Orient. Soc., 
1902, 175-288.) This valuable paper, 
the result of the author’s labors in the 
summer of 1900 in the Beirit country, 
contains vernacular text in Arabic char- 
acters, transliteration in Roman, and 
English rendering of wedding songs 
(1-24), funeral songs (25-47), proverbs 
(48-96), and stories (97-116). <A few 
explanatory notes are appended and 
pages 178-189 are occupied by a bibliog- 
raphy of ‘all books and articles of impor- 
tance to the student of modern Arabic.”’ 
Mr Huxley has made a decided contri- 
bution to the literature of the Arabic 
vernacular. 


| ten Kate (H.) Anthropologisches und 


Verwandtes aus Japan. (Int. Cbl. f. 
Anthr., Stettin, 1902, VII, 259-265, 
321-329.) Treats of Baelz’s theories on 
Japanese race-elements (to his chief 
types and middle-type ten Kate would 
add two others, both ‘‘ American Indian’’ 
in many characteristics), mzétis (these 
are more Caucasoid than Japanese) ; 
giants, dwarfs, cripples, albinos (all 
rare) ; the ‘‘ Japanese knee’’ (retrover- 
sion constant) ; crooked legs (due to 
sitting) ; platycnemia (rare); tibio- 
femoral index; vital lung-capacity (not 
notably great) ; sense of smell (anosmia 
due to absence of separation of smell and 
breath channels). 


| 
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v. Luschan (F.) Ueber einige Ergebnisse 
der fiinften Expedition nach Sendschirli. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
379-388.) Describes the investigation 
in 1894-1902 of the hill of Sendschirli 
in the marshy plain of the Kara-Su in 
northern Syria, and the ruins connected 
with it. Among the new finds is a 
peculiar statue of a god (like the Hadad 
statue now in Berlin), dating from the 
ninth century, B. C. 


Magnus (F.) Ein Besuch am Hofe von 
korea. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXII, 158-161.) Describes, with 
pictures of king and crown-prince, a visit 
to the Korean court at Seoul. 


Muller (F. W. K.) Reise nach Ost- 
Asien. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 252-253.) Gives facsimiles, with 
translations, of Chinese official letters in 
Chinese and Manchu. 


Nicole (P.) Le dieu Jahvé. (Bull. Soc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V° S., III, 573- 
581.) Résumés data as to the character 
of the Hebrew Jahve and his worship. 
Author considers him to represent ‘‘a 
fusion of totems of different primitive 
tribes.’’ His ascendancy was largely 
due to the prophets. 


Paasonen (H.) Ueber die tiirkischen 
Lehnworter im Ostjakischen. (Finn.- 
Ugr. Forsch., Helsingfors, 1902, 11, 81- 
138.) Comparative study of 144 loan- 
words from Turkish in the Ostiak lan- 
guage and its dialects, with introduction 
on phonology. A considerable number of 
these are ‘‘culture terms’’— hunting and 
fishing, domestic animals, trade and in- 
dustry, household arrangements and ap- 
purtenances, food and clothing, terms of 
relationship, political and social ideas, 
art, mythology and religion. 


Résler (E.) Ueber archiologische Forsch- 
ungen und Ausgrabungen in Transkau- 
kasien, unternommen fiir die kaiserlich 
russische Archiiologische Commission im 
Jahre 1900. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1902, 37-191, 221-245.) 
Treats, with 264 text-figures, of the arche- 
ological investigations of the Russian 
Royal Commission in 1900 in Transcau- 
casia. The Helenendorf graves, Nos. 


30-52, and their contents are described ; 
also the excavations of Metschetli, Mt 
Kasna-Tapa, the prehistoric graves of 
the Kara and Maly Pargét kurgans in 
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the Saruschad district, the excavations 
at the fortress of Alexandropol, the rock- 
inscriptions at Kanlidscha, etc. 


) Die Schipfungssage der 
Orang Témia auf der Halbinsel Malaka. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 47- 
49.) Detailed account of creation-myth 
translated from author’s MS. by H. 
W. Williams. Naing the earth-burrow- 
ing and Sam-mor the above-ground spirit 
through their contentions are the cause 
of things as they now are. The seven 
first human beings were made by Sam- 
mor from leaves and were therefore mor- 
tal. The ancestors of the Témia are, 
however, a man and a woman made 
otherwise—the mother had three sons 
and three daughters at the first birth. 


Namengebung und Heirat bei den 
Orang Témia auf der Halbinsel Malaka. 
(Ibid., 253-257.) Detailed account of 
name-giving and marriage among one of 
the forest tribes of the Malay peninsula, 
edited by H. Sténner after the author’s 
death. The Témia man has two names. 
The medicine-men have charge of the 
ceremonies. There are seven classes of 
shamans. The head-band of tree-bark is 
important for the bride. 


Toldt (K.) Ueber einen Hadhrami- und 


einen Sokotri-Mann. (Sitzgb. d. anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1902, 55-56.) Descrip- 
tions of an Arab from Hadhramit and 
a Sokotran who were exhibited to the 
society July 1, 1902, by Dr Toldt on 
his return from travel. The one is pro- 
nouncedly Semitic in type, the other has 
amarked negroid intermixture. The 
arms of the Sokotran are very long. 
The cephalic index of the Hadhrami is 
81.52. 


Iconographie et anthro- 
pologie irano-indienne. (L’ Anthro- 
pologie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 713-734.) 
In this concluding section the author 
résumés the investigations and opinions 
of Dalton, Risley, Crooke, Nesfield, etc., 
on the physical type of the modern Hin- 
dus. ‘The ethnic history of India differs 
from that of Iran, the former being as 
propitious to dolichocephaly as the latter 
has been to brachycephaly. The pure 
Aryan type had already disappeared be- 
fore the contact of India with the occi- 
dent. Early India had a white, yellow, 
and dark population, all more or less 
mixed. 


_ 
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Wake (C. S.) The peopling of Asia and 
America compared. (Am.  Antiq., 
Chicago, 1903, XXV, IOI-107.) Geo- 
graphical conditions, population, and art 
resemblances of southeastern Asia and 
Central America are briefly discussed. 
Favors Asiatic influence. 


Wilson (L.) Franzésiche Ausgrabungen 
in Susa. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXH, 295.) Résumés Delisle’s article. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 

Archambault (M.) Nouvelles recherches 
sur les mégalithes néocalédoniens. (L’ 
Anthropologie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 689- 
712.) Describes, with 19 figures, the 
sculptured and hieroglyphic stones of 
Bourail, Houailon-Poro, Koua-Méré 
(group of the ‘‘Hundred Stones’’), 
Canala, Dothio, Thio-Kouenthio, etc., 
in New Caledonia. The author believes 
that these petroglyphs antedate the pres- 
ent negroid inhabitants. | Comparisons 
with inscribed stones in Peru, Brittany, 
and Celtic Britain are suggested. The 
number of such monuments in New 
Caledonia is surprisingly large and many 
more remain to be discovered. 


v. Buelow (W.) Das Fischereirecht der 
Eingeborenen von  Deutsch-Samoa. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 319- 
320.) Discusses briefly the fishery-laws 
of the Samoan natives. The lagoon is 
the fishing ground to which these regu- 
lations refer. All beyond the reef, ‘to 
the ends of the world,’’ is free. These 
laws are very old and have remained in 
force until the present day. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Philippine studies, 
vil. Place-names derived from plant- 
names. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, 
XXvV, 108-111.) Lists, with etymolo- 
gies, forty-five place-names, in various 
parts of the Philippines, derived from 
names of trees, plants, and fruits. 


Dempwolf (Dr) Medicinische Anschau- 
ungen der Tami-Insulaner. (Verh. d. 
Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 333-336.) 
Treats of anatomical terms, healing 
methods (magic and conjuration chiefly), 
and sex-life. Aten, ‘‘internal organs,’’ 
appears in many names of diseases and 
emotional states. For ‘‘ free love’’ and 
‘‘adultery’’ there are special terms, 
kangdamo, kangdiwt, signifying ‘‘ pleas- 
ure man,’’ ‘‘ pleasure woman.’’ Peder- 
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asty occurs only in children’s games and 
Lesbianism in the obscene puberty dances 
of maidens. Forms of the coitus are 
noted. In matters of ‘‘magic’’ heal- 
ing, whites are not conjurable since they 
‘¢drink too much and cool off their 
souls.”’ 


Diels (L.) Reisen in West-Australien. 
(Z. d. Ges. f. Erdk. zu Berlin, 1902, 
797-813.) This sketch of travel in 1901 
contains (pages 812-813) some notes 
on the aborigines. The author remarks 
that a Spanish mission has been the 
most successful with them. The half- 
civilized make a better impression on the 
observer than the ‘‘ wild’’ Australians. 


Erdweg (M. J.) Die Bewohner der Insel 
Tumleo, Berlinhafen, Deutsch-Neu- 
Guinea. (Mitt. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 
1902, XXXII, 274-310, 317-399.) This 
valuable monograph by a missionary, 
with 126 figures, treats of : Topography ; 
physical characteristics of natives ; woo- 
ing and marriage ; birth and education ; 
disease medicine, ‘‘magic’’ healing 
(text of several formulz); death and its 
ceremonials (etiquette table is given); re- 
ligious ideas (the female fara spirits are 
not friendly to women); festivals ; dances 
(texts of five dance songs); clothing and 
ornament ; weapons; fishing and its im- 
plements ; agriculture ; food and its prep- 
aration (sago-charms); house utensils, 
implements, etc.; pottery (woman mak- 
ers, men sellers); houses and house- 
building; boats and boat-building ; art; 
social organization —village, district, 
family; property relations (small child 
has private property); name-giving (list 
of boys’, girls’, and adults’ names); time- 
reckoning and astronomy; statistics in 
detail (census of 1900 gave 294 natives, 
of whom 153 were male). 


Garnier (J.) Vocabulaire des indigénes 
de |’ Australie occidentale. (Bull. Soc. 
Neuchat. de Géogr., Neuchatel, 1902-3, 
XIV, 247-251.) Lists of some 140 words 
in the dialects of Hope Bay and Cool- 
gardie in West Australia. 


Graebner (F.) Holztrommeln des Ramu- 
distriktes auf Neu-Guinea. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 299-305.) 
Describes, with 18 figures anda distribu- 
tion map for Melanesia, the wooden 
drums of Ramu in New Guinea, their 
ornamentation, etc. The Ramu drums 
appear to have been borrowed from Taui, 
in the Admiralty group, different types 
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representing different Taui styles, with | 


some local modifications. 


. Hoevell (G. W. W. C.) Werphotu 
(boomerang)? op Zuid-Celebes. (Int. 
Arch, f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1902, xv, 
201-202. ) 
what appear to be boomerangs from 
Pangkadjene in southern Celebes. 


Howitt (Mary E. B.) 
legends from Central Australia. ( Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 403-417.) 
English texts of eight legends, with 
notes, from the collection of the Rev. 
O. Seibert, now being prepared for pub- 
cation. Among the things accounted for 
by these legends are, killing by ‘‘ point- 
ing the bone,’’ moon-spots, why there 
are no lizards where the 4z/va grows, 
origin of cane-grass. 


Huguenin(P.) Raiatea lasacrée. (Bull. 
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Surabaja, Java— copper and brass uten- 
sils, implements, etc., rattan-mats, etc. 


| Mathews (R. H.) The aboriginal lan- 


Brief note, with figure, on | 


Some native | 


Neuchat. de Géogr., Neuchatel, 1902- | 
3, XIV, 5-246.) This monograph, with | 
34 plates, many of them colored, several | 


maps, and 63 figures, treats of all 


aspects of Tahiti and the Tahitians: | 


Geography, topography, natural history, 


population (origin, race, physiological, | 
pathological, sociological characters, | 


psychic life), the family, death and | 
funeral rites, ideas of future life, social | 
life (domestic and international), his- | 
tory, the Tahitian language, tales and | 


legends, folk-songs, etc. The author is 


ex-director of the Raiatea schools. 


than in 1848. 


of the ‘sorcerer’? Tupua in Tahitian. 


The section on language occupies pages | 
207-226, and the native text of Psalm | 


XXIII and several Polynesian versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer are recorded. 
texts of several legends and songs (with 
music) are also given. 


The | 
figures of the census of 1897 show that | 
the population of Tahiti and Moorea is | 
on the increase, being considerably more | 
The ‘‘ fire-walk ’’ is dis- | 
cussed on pages 141-155 with the words | 


The | 


Javanischer Prinz von Djokjakarta. (Glo- | 


bus, Brnschwg., 1902, 327, 329.) 
trait after v. Pedersen of a Javanese 
prince, with note of explanation. 


Por- | 


guages of Victoria. (J. & Proc. R. S, 
of N. S. W., Sydney, 1902, XXXVI, 71- 
106.) Brief grammatical sketches of the 
Tyattyalla of Lakes Werringen and 
Albacuttya with the Ty4pwurru and 
Wuddyawurru dialects; the Thaguwurru 
of the Goulburn, Campaspe, and Ovens 
river country, with the Woiwurru dia- 
lect; the Brabirrawulung of Eastern 
Victoria from Tarwin river to Cape 
Howe and northward back to the Alps. 
Pages 96-106 are occupied by vocabu- 
laries of 325 words in Tyattyalla and 
Brabirrawulung, taken down by the 
author in the camps of the natives. Mr 
Mathews points out that some of the 
stories recorded by R. B. Smyth, in his 
Aborigines of Victoria, are in ‘‘a mere 
ungrammatical jargon.”’ 

Languages of some native tribes of 
Queensland, New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. (Ibid., 159-190.) Grammatical 
sketches of nine aboriginal languages, 
Yualea and Pikumbil of Queensland ; 
Kawambarai, Wongaibon, Kurni, Tyake 
(Mystic language), and Dyirringafi of N. 
S. Wales; Yotayota and Buréba of 
Victoria. This mass of new material is 
further evidence of the zeal and accom- 
plishments of the author. A most valu- 
able item is the list of words in the Tyake 
or ‘‘secret language used only by the 
men at the initiationceremonies.’’ Voca- 
bularies of Kurnu (200 words) and of 
Yualeai and Yota-yota (365 words) are 
appended. 


The Thoorga language. (Proc. & 
Tr. R. Geogr. Soc. Austral., Queensl., 
1901, XViI, 49-73.) Besides a gramma- 
tical sketch of Thoorga and a vocabulary 
(67-73) this paper contains also (63-67) 
an account of the Yookumbill language. 
On pages 61-63 are given text and 
music of several songs used during the 
initiation ceremonies — ‘‘ the first songs 
of the aborigines of this part of N. S. 
Wales set to music.”’ 


| Mayet (L.) Une brochette de machoires 


Kohlbrugge (J. H. F.) zd Jasper (//r.) | 
Grissee auf Java, ein Centrum einheim- | 


ischer Industrie. (Int. 


Archiv. f. | 


Ethnogr., Leiden, 1902, xv, 203-207.) | 


Extracts, with two plates, from recent 
accounts by these authors of the native 
industries of Grissee in the district of 


humaines. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, S., 111, 600.) Brief de- 
scription, with figure, of a string of hu- 
man jaw bones from the Fly river, New 
Guinea. Evidence of cannibalism, 


Sarasin (P. w. F.) 
Celébes. (Globus, 


Weitere Reisen in 
Brnschwg., 1903, 


XUM 
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LXXXIII, 45-47.) Extracts from letters 
describing trip from Palu to Paloppo. 
Notes on the Kulawi of Turaja stock, 
the To-Psada, etc. Head-hunting and 
a sort of ‘‘reduced’’ cannibalism pre- 
vail in Leboni, Lindu, etc. 


Sierich (O.) Samoanische Méarchen. 
(Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1902, 
XV, 167-200.) Nos. vI-xv of Samoan 
tales, native and German versions, with 
some explanatory notes. Among the 
things attempted to be explained are the 
new way of counting, origin of fish- 
hooks, why owls eat mice. 


Smiley (C. W.) The Tahiti fire-walk. 
(Mind, N. Y., 1903, XI, 338-345.) Dis- 
cusses Professor Langley’s account of 
Papa-Ita’s performances, with the opinion 
that his fire-safe feet acquired that qual- 
ity ‘*by practice in concentrating the 
mind.’? A number of ‘‘fire-miracles’”’ 
from religious literature are cited. 


Weule(K.) Zwergvélkerin New Guinea? 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 247- 
253.) Discusses, with 3 figures (na- 
tives of the country on the middle Ramu), 
the question of the occurrence of dwarf- 
peoples in New Guinea, and their rela- 
tion to the small Indonesian races. The 
author considers their existence proved 
and inclines to the theory that a negrito 
population once extended over all the 
Indonesian-Papuan area. 


Zondervan (H.) Die Erweiterung unserer 
Kenntnisse von Niederlandisch Neu- 
Guinea. (Ibid., 1903, LXXXIII, II-14. ) 
Sketch of exploration-progress in Dutch 
New Guinea. Contains some notes on 
the aborigines — Tugere tribes, Arfu of 
the hinterland of little Geelvink bay. 
‘‘Tugere’’ is said, like ‘‘ Papua,’’ to be 
a nickname. 
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Blake (W. W.) The National Museum 
of Mexico. (Rec. of Past, Washington, 
1902, Il, 16-26.) Brief notes, with 7 
figures, on the Aztec calendar stone, the 
statue from Teotihuacan, the statue of 
Coatlicue, the sacrificial stone of Tizoc, 
the statue of Kinich-Kakmo, the colossal 
head of Yopico Calmecac, the Palemké 
cross, terracotta, metal and lapidary 
specimens, the stone tiger, musical in- 
struments, Indian paintings, etc. 


Boas (F.) Die Eskimo des Baffinlandes 
und der Hudson-bai. (Globus, Brn- 
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schwg., 1902, LXXXII, 263-270.) Ré- 
sumés, with 25 figures, the data in Dr 
F. Boas’ monograph in Bull. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 1gol, Xv, pt. 1. 


Brown (C. E.) The stone spud. (Am. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1903, XXV, 93-IOI.) 
Reprinted from Zhe Wisconsin Archeolo- 
gist. Noticed in American Anthropolo- 
gist, 1903, N. S., V, 165. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) 
in American English. (J. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, Boston, 1902, XV, 240-267.) 
Lists alphabetically (with etymological 
and historical discussions) 132 words of 
Algonkian origin now or formerly in use 
in American English. Some of these, 
like caribou, caucus, moose, mugwump, 
Tammany, opossum, raccoon, wigwam, 
moccasin, skunk, squash, squaw, tobog- 
gan, tomahawk, woodchuck, etc., are 
well known; others less so. Some, like 
totem and manito, belong to the vocab- 
ulary of science. Many are names of 
animals, plants, etc. 


Dorsey (G. A.) Wichita tales. I. Origin. 
(Ibid., 215-239.) Detailed English 
version of the origin-legend of the 
Wichita of Oklahoma, obtained in April, 
1902. Treats of creation of men and 
women, ball-play, origin of day and 
night, deluge-legend, restoration of earth, 
Wichita and Pawnee, Apaches and Os- 
ages, migrations, settlement, dance and 
vision, etc. 


Algonkian words 


Fishberg (M.) The Jews as immigrants 


—from a medical standpoint. (N. Y. 
Med. J., 1903, LXXVII, 594-596.) Pro- 
tests against the arraignment of the 
Jewish immigrants as diseased and physi- 
cally inferior. 


Koch (T.) Die Apiaka-Indianer, Rio 
Tapajos, Mato-Grosso, (Verh. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 350-579.) Histori- 
cal sketch and ethnographic notes (350- 
359) with 6 figures of types, and vocab- 
ulary (parts of body, objects of nature, 
individual, family, etc., ethnographic 
objects, plants, animals, numerals, I-10, 
20, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, verbs 
and phrases). The Apiaka present ‘a 
remarkable mixture of culture and primi- 
tiveness,’ A large number of the 
Apiaka retreated to the Rio Sao Manoel 
to escape the whites. 

Lehmann-Nitsche (R.) Noch einiges zu 
den verstiimmelten peruanischen Thon- 
figuren und ein Amputationstumpf an 
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einem Gefasse aus Alt-Peru. (Ibid., 341- 
343.) In this article, with 2 figures, the 
author concludes that the pre-Columbian 
clay-figure discussed represents an ampu- 
tation of the right leg (a beggar). The 
vase is in the Mérou collection. 

Weitere Angaben iiber die altpata- 
gonischen Schidel aus dem Museum zu 
La Plata. (Ibid., 343-350.) After in- 
troductory remarks, some notes on fun- 
eral and burial customs of the Moluche, 
Taluhet, and Dinihet Indians, and a dis- 
cussion of the etymology of Tehuelche, 
the author concludes that the skulls in 
question, which come from the Rio Ne- 
gro, belong to one of the Puelche tribes. 


Lejeal (L.) L’archéologie américaine et 
les études américaines en France. (Rev. 
Int. de l’Enseignm., Paris, 1903, XLV, 
215-233.) Introductory lecture on Lou- 
bat foundation. Résumés French studies 
of ancient American cultures. Notes 
the former existence of a ‘‘ greater 
Peru.”’ 

Lyman (W. D.) The painted rocks of 
Lake Chelan. (Proc. Amer. Ant. Soc., 
Worcester, 1902-3, XV, 259-261.) Brief 
accounts of pictographs, in red pigment, 
of men, tents, deer, and wild goats, on 
the granite walls of Lake Chelan in the 
Cascade mountains, in central Washing- 
ton. The author thinks that they were 
made ‘‘by some race prior to the In- 
dians and prior to the change of the 
level in the lake.’? Some of them have 
been destroyed through being used as 
targets by white men. 


Maler (T.) Yukatekische Forschungen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 
197-230.) This study, dedicated to the 
International Congress of Americanists 
and illustrated with 22 figures, treats 
of the ruins and other archeological 
remains of Chacbolai, Chacmultun, Ich- 
pich, Xcalamkin, Malerxlabpak, Xcavil 
de Yaxché, Yaxché-Xlabpak, Xculoc, 
Chanhuhub, Almuchil, Xkalupdcoch, 
Itsimté, Tantah, Yakal-Chiic, Xlabpak 
de Santa Rosa, Dsehkabtun, Dsibiltan. 


McLaughlin (A. J.) The American’s 
distrust of the immigrant. (Pop. Sci. 
Mo., N. Y., 1902, LXII, 230-236.) 
Statistical and general study. Opposi- 
tion to immigrants at birth of Constitu- 
tion, in 1812, in 1830, in the early 
fifties ( Know-nothing movement), reac- 
tion and lessening of anti-foreign feeling, 
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re-birth of late-years of distrust, are 
noted. Suggested remedies are dis- 
cussed. Physically the Syrian immi- 
grant appears to be the worst off, the 
Slav the best. The German, the Irish- 
man, and the Scandinavian, who make 
good citizens, are no longer feared. 


Mochi (A.) I popoli della Uaupé le a 


famiglia etnica Miranha. (Arch. p. I’ 
Antr., Firenze, 1902, XXXII, 437-541.) 
This first part of a valuable monograph, 
with small map (after Colini) and 23 
figures, treats of the peoples of the 
river Uaupé of southern Colombia ( Ara- 
wak, Miranha, Carib, and mixed stocks) 
and of the Miranha tribes in particular. 
Names and geographical distribution, 
somatic characters, mutilations, orna- 
ments and clothing, settlements (neither 
strictly sedentary nor nomadic), houses 
and house-life, utensils and implements, 
hunting and fishing, food and its prepara- 
tion (mandioca, etc.), stone axes and 
other instruments (lithic industry is on 
the decline), trade and commerce, hospi- 
tality, war and weapons (bow and arrow, 
spear, shield, etc.), slavery. The Mi- 
ranha stock of Mochi is partly the same 
as the Betoya of Brinton. 


Nordenskiéld (E.) Resa in granstrak- 


terna mellan Bolivia och Argentina. 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1902, XXII, 437- 
464.) This account of travels in the 
Bolivia-Argentina frontier regions, with 
17 figures, contains notes on the Puna 
and Chiriguano Indians, the Chorotes, 
Pachamama altars, the cave-drawings 
of Quatchichocana, etc. The cave- 
pictures are reproduced on page 451 and 
on page 458 is an Indian drawing a bow. 


Ueber pricolumbische Salzgewin- 
nung in Puna de Jujuy. (Verh. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 337-341.) De- 
scribes, with 7 figures and a table of 
dimensions, twenty-five stone axes, which 
from their form, weight, and way of oc- 
currence, seem to have been used for 
breaking up salt. Salt is still mined by 
the Omaguaca Indians of this region. 
The axes are thought to be pre-Colum- 
bian. 


Peet (S.D.) The relics of the Mississippi 


valley. (Ibid., 117-136.) General ac- 
count with illustrations. 


| Peterson (C. A.) The Clayton stone axe. 


(Rec. of Past, Washington, Igo0I, II, 
27-28.) Describes, with figure, a stone 
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axe found fourteen feet below the sur- 
face near Clayton, Mo., in September, 
1902. The author thinks its discovery 
proves that ‘‘the native American in 
this vicinity had reached the neolithic 
period of culture prior to the deposition 
of the loess formation in the central 
Mississippi valley.”’ 

Preuss (K. T.) Das Reliefbild einer 
mexikanischen Todes-Gottheit im Konigl. 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde zu Berlin. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
445-467.) Detailed discussion, with 
14 figures, of a relief-picture of a god 
of death belonging to the Uhde col- 
lection from the high plateau of Mexico, 
now in the Museum at Berlin, and the 
relation of the divinity represented to 
others in the Aztec pantheon. 

de Rialle (G.) De l’Age de la pierre au 
Chili. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, V°S., Ill, 644-648.) Discusses 
the pierced stones, called in Araucanian 
catancura, and the theories as to their 
use, —they were probably used, as Darwin 
suggested, as weights for digging-sticks. 


Sapper (K.) Mittelamerikanische Waffen 


im modernen Gebrauche. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 53-63.) 
Discusses, with some 50 figures, the bows 
and arrows and allied weapons still in 
use among the Indians of Central 
America and parts of Mexico,— Seri, 
Yaqui, Lacandon, Lenca, Mosquito, 
Sumo, Guatuso, Jicaque, Chiripd, Bribri, 
Paya, etc.,—and compares them with 
the figures of weapons in the old Mexican 
Mss. Form, ornament, technique, rela- 
tion to bow, are considered, and tables 
of lengths, weights, and location of center 
of gravity given. Feathering  char- 
acterizes the north. Great differences 
exist in the points. 

Reiseskizzen aus Matto- 
Grosso, Brasilien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXII, 347-349.) Brief account 
of a rancheria and its life. 


Schott (G.) Beobachtungen und Studien in 


den Revolutionsgebieten von Domingo, 
Haiti und Venezuela waihrend einer im 
Friihjahr 1902 unternommenen Reise. 
(Ibid., 1903, LXXXIII, 69-71, 85-92.) 
This travel-sketch, with 9 figures, con- 
tains some items of ethnographic interest. 
The little revolution in Domingo was a 
comedy, that in Haiti a tragicomedy. 
More than fifty-five percent of the pop- 
ulation of Venezuela is of mixed race. 
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Sievers (W.) Das Gebiet zwischen dem 
Ucayali und dem Pachitea-Pichis, Ost- 
Pert. (Ibid., 73-78.) Résumé of Fr. 
Sala’s Exploracion de los Rios Pichis, 
Pachitea y Alto Ucayali y de la Region 
del Gran Pajonal (Lima, 1897). Con- 
tains some notes on the Kachibo, Konibo, 
Chipivo, and Kampa Indians. The last 
paint themselves red. The Chipivo 
women are more painted than the men. 
The arrows of the Kachibo are not feath- 
ered. 


Spitzka (E. A.) Contributions to the 
encephalic anatomy of the races. First 
paper :—Three Eskimo brains, from 
Smith sound. (Amer. J. Anat., Balti- 
more, 1902, II, 25-71.) Detailed ac- 
count, with 20 figures, of the brains 
of two adults (man and wife) and a girl 
of twelve years. The brain weights were, 
respectively, 1470, 1375 (est. ), and 1227 
gr., — the Eskimo brain seems on the av- 
erage heavier than the European, and to 
be of a highly developed type. Pages 
68-71 contain a bibliography of the sur- 
face morphology of the cerebral hemis- 
phere in the various human races. 


A study of the deaths 
occurring in New York city on the 
opposite sides of twenty streets during 
the year 1895. (N. Y. Med. J., 1903, 
LXXVII, 137-142.) Interesting statis- 
tical investigation showing the greater 
mortality to be expected on the north 
side of any street. 


Vorkolumbische ( Das) Portoriko. (Globus, 


Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 292-294, 
308-311.) Reproduces in German, with 
4 figures, the paper of Dr J. Walter 
Fewkes. 


Hats from the 
Nootka Sound region. (Amer. Nat., 
Boston, 1903, XXXVI, 65-68.) Brief 
account, with one plate and two figures, 
of eight hats of cedar bark and grass 
spires from the Indians of Nootka sound. 
They are all of twined weaving and 
double (an exterior and an interior hat). 
The ‘design on all but one is the killer 
whale— the other has a mythical motif. 
The author suggests that the valuable 
ethnological relicsin the possession of old 
whalers and their families be acquired 
by or deposited in some museum of 
standing. These hats, now in the Pea- 
body Museum, are of great value and 
interest. 
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A Crow Monument to Shame. — A short distance off both sides of 
the main road from East Pryor to the sub-agency of the Crow reservation 
at Pryor, Montana, are three monuments, each composed of boulders of 
various sizes and arranged in outline on the ground in the form of a 
human being, as shown in figure 9. The largest of these monuments is 

near the right side of the road ; 


iz it has the appearance of being 

re eT, much the oldest in construction, 

© ee? as the boulders are partly em- 
© _ bedded in the earth. To the 

Q° left of the road, a short distance 

iy) 9 from the largest monument, are 

Q 0 the two others, each about the 

0 O size of a human figure and ap- 
parently of recent construction. 


9 Near each of the monuments is 

0 a heap of boulders. It was 

learned that there are similar 
© monuments on the Crow re- 

servation and that each was 
constructed by men, assisted by 
their male friends, to commemorate the infidelity of their respective 
wives and to perpetuate the shame of the latter. The custom is an 
ancient one, but none of the Crows seem to know when or how it 


Fic. 9. — Outline monument of the Crows. 


originated. 

When a Crow has positive proof that his wife has been untrue, he 
usually invites several of his friends to meet him at a designated place, 
and at an appointed time of the day or night, for the purpose of admin- 
istering punishment to his wife by each having forcible intimacy with her. 
To prevent interference on the part of the woman’s relations or friends, 
the invitees are pledged to secrecy, and should any attempt be made on 
the part of the woman’s adherents to rescue her, it is met with over- 
powering resistance by the husband and his followers. 

The guilty wife is usually induced under some pretext to accompany 
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her husband to the place where his friends are in waiting. When she 
sees them she naturally realizes what is about to happen and tries to 
escape, but she is seized, gagged, and forced to submit. When the hus- 
band thinks sufficient punishment has been meted out to the woman, she 
is allowed to go, but not back to her husband’s tipi, for he henceforth 
disowns her. 

From one informant I learned that after the woman had gone, the 
men marked with three stones the spot on which the punishment took 
place, and that when others saw these stones and understood their mean- 
ing, they arranged others to complete the outline of a human figure. 
From another source it was ascertained that the three stones represented 
the number of men who had participated in the punishment of the 
woman, and that each stone in the adjacent heaps of boulders previously 
spoken of represented a spectator of the affair. The monuments are 
renewed and kept intact as long as resentment is cherished toward the 
woman by her husband and his friends, who promptly replace the stones 
should the wife’s friends or relations disturb or throw them away. 

Occasionally, when the woman’s relations or friends learn of the 
intention of her husband to inflict punishment, they appease his wounded 
honor by making him valuable gifts, should they be in a position to 
do so; but, after receiving punishment of this nature, a woman remains 
disgraced until she remarries, when the affair is hushed and she is no 
longer publicly reminded of it. 

It is reported that death sometimes results from the ordeal to which 
an unfaithful Crow wife has been forced to submit, yet notwithstanding 
the gravity of the offense and the severity of its punishment, immorality 
prevails among both young and old of the tribe. S. C. Sims, 


The Kato Pomo not Pomo.—The Kato Pomo, or Cahto Indians, 
live in Long and Cahto valleys in Mendocino county, California, on the 
south fork of Eel river. They were first mentioned by McKee (Senate 
Ex. Doc. 4, 32d Cong., Special Session, p. 148) in a rather indefinite 
manner as occupying ‘‘the second large valley upon the waters of Eel 
river.’’ The language is mentioned as differing somewhat from that 
spoken on Russian river. Stephen Powers, who visited them in 1877, 
speaks of them as knowing several languages, but gives a vocabulary, pur- 
porting to have been collected from them, which is clearly Pomo. Since 
that time they have been classed with the Pomo. 

While working with the Wailaki at Round Valley, California, in 
October, 1901, I met several Indians from Cahto. I discovered that 
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they understood and spoke Wailaki. They informed me that their lan- 
guage differed but little from that language. Not long after, MrS. A. 
Barrett, a student in the University of California, visited Cahto and col- 
lected a vocabulary which he at once recognized as not Pomo. After 
seeing this vocabulary I visited them in June, 1902, and satisfied myself 
that they are Athapascan, differing but little in language from the Wailaki. 
P. E. GoppDarRD. 


Dr Fewkes’ West Indian Researches. — Dr J. Walter Fewkes 
has lately returned from the West Indies after a season of successful ex- 
ploration in the interest of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the 
National Museum, bringing many prehistoric objects and valuable data in 
the form of notes, drawings, and photographs. The collection gathered 
in Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, numbering over a thousand speci- 
mens, is one of the largest that has been brought to the United States 
from the West Indies for many years. This addition to the famous 
Latimer collection, which experts regard as second to none, makes the 
present collection of Porto Rican prehistoric objects in the National Mu- 
seum unrivaled. 

Dr Fewkes added many specimens to his collection by purchase, but 
found others through excavation in caves and in prehistoric cemeteries, 
In Santo Domingo he purchased the Archbishop’s collection, numbering 
about one hundred and ten specimens and containing many unique objects. 
Among these are about twenty pestle-shaped stones with handles finely 
wrought in grotesque animal and human forms. A new and significant type 
of mammiform image, represented by several specimens of rare workman- 
ship, occurs among the stone idols, and there are also several well-polished 
mortuary masks and faces. The stone amulets are remarkably fine, but 
the carved shell and bone images excel all in artistic workmanship. One 
of the latter is a polished rib of the manati or sea-cow, one end of which 
is fashioned to represent a kneeling figure, the limbs of which are excel- 
lently modeled. This object is probably one of the ‘‘sticks’’ used in 
prehistoric times to aid vomiting as a preliminary purification in Antillean 
ceremonies. 

Although the early Antillean people were expert potters and adept in 
relief decoration, none of our museums adequately illustrate West Indian 
ceramics. Several fine specimens of prehistoric Santo Dominican pottery, 
of various forms, occur in the newly-acquired collection, including a can- 
teen with decorated lateral extensions resembling mammz—a _ type 
hitherto unknown from the West Indies. Among the stone objects are 
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three fine hatchets (with blade and handle both of stone); a finely pol- 
ished ceremonial celt, ornamented in relief on one side with the face and 
arms of a human figure, and many other significant specimens. 

The part of the collection obtained in Porto Rico, numbering over 
eight hundred specimens, contains many examples of the typical prehis- 
toric objects from the island, some of which differ in significant ways from 
those hitherto known. There are several good specimens of the proble- 
matical stone rings — now very rare — popularly called ‘‘ horse-collars,’’ a 
number of mammiform stone idols of unusual form, varying in size from a 
marble to a foot in length, and decorated stone masks and stone faces, 
probably once attached to staves and used in mortuary dances. The 
peculiar petaloid stone celts vary in form, size, and material, and number 
several hundred. The Porto Rican collection is particularly rich in frag- 
ments of pottery, consisting of simple and decorated handles of bowls, 
clay images of animals which once formed the relief ornamentation of the 
same, incised sherds, and ornamented margins of vases, bowls, and platters. 

Although the Porto Rican, unlike the Dominican, part of the collec- 
tion contains no object of a wholly different type from those already 
known, the value of the component specimens is greatly enhanced by the 
light thrown on their meaning from information obtained by excavations 
carried on by Dr Fewkes in different parts of the island. With an in- 
sight into aboriginal customs thus obtained, combined with historical re- 
search, he will be able to interpret the meaning of well-known objects 
which has been considered problematical. 

In the mountain districts within ten miles of a Porto Rican town 
called Utuado, Dr Fewkes heard of over twenty artificial structures 
called by the natives juegos de ola, or ball courts. These structures, 
often known by the more expressive term ‘‘ Indian corrals,’’ appear to be 
the only prehistoric aboriginal attempts at buildings which survive. They 
consist of rectangular, level enclosures, slightly sunken below the sur- 
rounding plain, varying in size from a few hundred feet to as many yards. 
As the name ‘‘corral’’ would imply, they are surrounded by aligned 
stone slabs, one or more of which are cut into massive idols or decorated 
with rude pictographs. Excavations were made in one of these structures 
near Utuado in order to determine their character, and good evidence 
was found that one, at least, of their uses was the celebration of those 
mortuary dances, well known to students of early Spanish writings like 
those of Oviedo, as avettos. Just outside these enclosures Dr Fewkes dis- 
covered artificial mounds which excavations revealed to be prehistoric 
Porto Rican cemeteries, a discovery of prime importance, as localities 
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where the aborigines deposited their dead had never before been definitely 
determined. In one of these mortuary mounds he found many skeletons 
surrounded by mortuary offerings, and brought back to Washington two 
comparatively good skulls which are believed to be the only prehistoric 
Porto Rican crania in our museums. Similar osteological material, in- 
cluding several skulls, was likewise found in caves, but these latter places 
of burial appear to be more modern than the mounds near the dance 
enclosures. 

The floor of a typical cave, the walls of which bore ‘‘ Carib ’’ picto- 
graphs, was also explored for the purpose of obtaining information regard- 
ing prehistoric cave occupancy in Porto Rico. While it was developed 
that the individual cave examined, although prehistoric and occupied for 
a long time, was resorted to by people of the same culture as those who 
used the mortuary dance places, this occupancy was of no great antiquity. 
The culture of the earliest and the latest occupants of this cave was found 
to be practically identical. ‘Trenches ten feet deep dug across the en- 
trance to the cave, where the débris caused by human presence was most 
extensive, showed no material difference in the character of the pottery 
and stone objects found near the original floor of the cave and those on 
the surface of the débris. Considerable attention was given to the study 
of Porto Rican pictography, which is abundant in caves and on boulders 
along the larger rivers. 

Dr Fewkes’ studies will be treated in special papers, and the general 
results, including an account of the more striking objects collected, will 
shortly be published in a preliminary account of the explorations. 


A Japanese Fire-walk.— The wife of a prominent American naval 
officer recently sojourning in Japan, writes to her family the following 
description of a Japanese fire-walk which was witnessed by her at Tokio 
in September last. Her interesting narrative of this most interesting 
rite reminds one of a similar ceremony witnessed by Mr S. P. Langley 
on the Island of Tahiti, in the summer of 1901, an account of which 
appears in the Smithsonian Report for the year named. 

‘¢When we left the T————’s we went to a temple in the Kanda 
quarter of the city, where there was to be a fire-walking—a Shinto cere- 
mony which is not very ancient, nor originally Japanese, but brought 
here from India by Shinto priests. We were given seats on a porch or 
verandah of the temple that looked into a small court. In the midst of 
the court was a bed of charcoal some six yards long, about two yards wide, 
and some two feet deep or thick. On top of the coal were a quantity of 
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straw bags in which coal is carried here ; the straw was as long and wide 
and much deeper than the charcoal. We waited some time while 
prayers and chantings went on in the temple and processions of priests in 
gorgeous robes passed through the corridor behind where we were sitting. 
Then some attendants went into the court, which was crowded with spec- 
tators, roped off at a safe distance from the pile of coal, and swept all 
around the pyre until the earth looked as clean as a floor — not a Jap- 
anese floor, for nothing is so clean as that. 

‘« The attendants were in white cotton garments (with bare arms, legs, 
chests, and heads), and, baldric-wise, a yellow twisted cotton scarf, look- 
ing almost like a rope. They brought a number of bundles of papers, 
which we were told were prayers, and threw them upon the pyre, then 
lighted the straw which immediately flamed and roared and crackled and 
sparked until we were uncomfortably warm where we sat. By this time 
it was past six o’clock and nearly dark ; the court was lighted by large 
paper lanterns, the great fire, and a full moon which shown into it. 

‘« Presently the straw burned down and the whole mass of coal was 
thoroughly ignited; then the attendants came with long bamboos and 
beat the fire until no sparks flew, and fanned it with great white fans on 
long bamboos. Then they swept clean all the ground where ashes or 
bits of coal had fallen, and fanned the fire till it glowed all through the 
pile. Then a number of priests came without their splendid robes, 
dressed in loose trousers to the knee, and a short tunic, leaving arms and 
chests also bare. The whole costume was of white cotton. They walked 
around the fire, striking sparks with flint-and-steel, and carrying trays 
full of salt. Afterward mats were spread at each end of the fire and the 
salt was poured out on them ; then followed more prayers and more fan- 
ning of the fire. An English woman sitting near me said, ‘Ah, of 
course they will never go into that ; one could not expect it! Ah, no; 
they’re timid; of course they’re timid; naturally they are; any one 
would be. You will see that they will not.—Gracious!’ (with a loud 
scream) ‘he’s going in; he’s gone!’ And he certainly had. 

‘« Bare footed, having rubbed his feet a second in the salt, one priest 
walked calmly down the middle of the fire ; another followed, and an- 
other, and another, I do not know how many. One, G said, 


‘strolled’ through the eighteen feet of red-hot coals with no apparent 
discomfort, though we were holding up fans to keep the heat from our 
faces and eyes. We watched them for some time, and then a number of 
the people, who were looking on, followed the priests,—one a woman 
with a baby on her back; several little boys went leaping across, while 
two modest, refined looking little girls walked calmly through. 
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‘« The Shintoists claim that, having been perfectly purified by their 
prayers and ceremonies, no evil has any power over them. Fire they 
regard as the very spirit of evil; so twice a year, I believe, they go 
through this fire-walking as a kind of ‘ outward and visible sign of in- 
ward spiritual grace.’ It was very wonderful and interesting, and having 
seen the whole thing from the beginning, we all came away entirely 
bewildered.’’ 


Monosyllabic Languages. — The so-called ‘‘ monosyllabic’’ and 
tonal languages of eastern Asia, of which Chinese is the most important 
representative, have been considered by many authorities to exemplify 
‘* degeneration ’’ in speech, being the attritional or worn-down forms of 
a much more highly organized linguistic system. The more reasonable 
view that this family of languages constitutes rather one of the great 
primal groups of human speech has been reénforced of recent years. In 
a paper on the Lolos and other more or less primitive and semicivilized 
tribes of western China, read at the 1902 meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, A. Henry, from a comparison of the language of the Lolos, Miao- 
tze, etc., and Chinese, expresses the opinion that the languages in ques- 
tion ‘‘ form a distinct primal group and are not the result of linguistic 


degradation.’’ ‘These languages are extremely important from an evolu- 
tional point of view. A. 


Ostiaks.— According to K. F. Karjalainen (Anz. Finn.-Usgr. 
Forsch., 77, %902) the Ostiaks of Tobolsk, Surgut, Beresov, and 
Narym numbered in 1890 some 18,000 souls. Far from disappearing, 
this primitive people has increased about six percent during the last fifty 
years. There are distinguished seven dialects of Ostiak —Irtysh, Kon- 
dinsk, Berezov, Obdorsk, Surgut, Vach, and Upper Ob, the last being 
spoken by the fewest people, some 1500; the Obdorsk by the most, 
some 3500. 


Native Languages of Victoria. — All the languages of the native tribes 
of eastern Victoria, although differing widely in vocabulary, are the same 
in grammatical structure as the Thurrawal tongue described by me in an 
article to the Royal Society of New South Wales in 1901.' The nouns, 
pronouhs, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, etc., can be inflected for number 
and person, as illustrated in the article cited. There are a singular, a 
dual, and a plural number, with a double form of the first person of the 
latter two — one including, and the other excluding, the party spoken to. 


1«¢The Thurrawal, Gundungurra and Dharruk Languages,’’ Journ, Roy. Soc. N. 
S. Wales, vol. XXXV, pp. 127-160, 
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These remarks apply equally to the languages of that portion of Vic- 
toria situated to the west of longitude 145°, with the addition of a trial 
number in all the parts of speech subject to inflection. The trial num- 
ber, as existing in the native languages of Victoria, is different in char- 
acter to that observed in some of the South Sea islands. For example, 
in Aneityum, in the New Hebrides, the terminations of the dual, trial, 
and plural are independent, and differ from each other in form, as fol- 
lows: We (dual inclusive), akaijan; we (trial inclusive), akataij; we 
(plural inclusive) akaza.' 

But among the Victorian tribes the trial number is formed by adding 
another termination to that of the plural. For example, in the Tyattyalla, 
Tyapwurru, and Wuddyawurra languages, the ending u/iik is added to 
the termination of the suffix of the plural; thus: we (plural inclusive), 
yurwengurrak ; we (trial inclusive), yurwengurrakkulik, and soon. In 
the Thaguwurru and kindred tongues, the term éaz/ap is substituted for 
kullik, but it is employed in precisely the same way. 

Indications of a trial number were noticed by the late Mr Francis 
Tuckfield’? in the pronouns of the Woddowro (Wuddyawurra) tribe, but 
its general application to the other parts of speech has not hitherto been 
reported. 

For the purpose of illustrating the Victorian trial I will briefly intro- 
duce the conjugation of the present tense of the verb yi#nugga, to throw, 
in the singular, dual, trial, and plural : 


Ist Person, I throw, Yinggan, 
Singular oa. Thou throwest, VYiinggar, 
He throws, VYingga. 


Ist Person, 


Dual ‘on 


3d 


Person, 
Trial 
3d “cc 


Ist Person, 


2d 6s 
3d 


Plural 


XUM 


1Report Austr. Assoc. Adv. Science, vol. IV, p. 714. 
2 [bid., vol. vil, pp. 842, $53. 


We (incl. ) throw, 
We (excl. ) throw, 
You throw, 

They throw, 


We (incl.) throw, 
We (excl. ) throw, 
You throw, 

They throw, 


We (incl. ) throw, 
We (excl. ) throw, 
You throw, 

They throw, 


Yinggangul, 
Vinggangulla, 
Yinggawul, 
Yinggabulla. 


VYinggangukullik, 
Yinggandakkulttk, 
Yinggawatkullik, 
Yingganatykullik. 


Yiinggangu, 
Yinggandak, 
Yinggawat, 


Vingganaty. 


| 
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The above table shows that the suffixes of the dual and the plural are 
distinct, but the term £u//k is superadded to the termination of the plural 
to form the trial. 

The Tyattyalla numerals are: one, kaiup ; two, dulety. The numerals 
of the Thaguwurru are: one, opthun; two, duladbil. 

R. H. MatTHeEws. 


Australian Ethnology.—In a pamphlet of 37 pages published at 
Roebourne, Western Australia, 1901, Mr John G. Withnell describes 
‘¢ The Customs and Traditions of the Aboriginal Natives of Northwestern 
Australia,’” — particularly those of the Pilbarra district. The object of 
the author, who has had more than twenty years’ experience among the 
aborigines treated, is a laudable one, for ‘‘since the discovery of gold 
and the consequent influx of population, the natives cannot carry out 
their traditions as they used to do: most of the young men, being in 
the employment of the whites, prefer to imitate them, caring little or 
nothing for their elders’ teachings. So it is merely a matter of time 
when they will become extinct.’’ The topics treated are their belief, 
‘*tarlow ’’ (cairns for the increase of animals), infancy, personal adorn- 
ment, marriage laws, the procuring of food, amusements (under which 
is included ‘‘rock carvings’’), battle, and death. After a youth has 
been circumcized he is ‘‘not allowed to eat emu or turkey until he has 
been speared or the elders, considering him a man, invite him to eat 
with them. Young damsels are also prohibited from eating emu and 
turkey until they attain the age of twenty-one or become mothers.’’ 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from the author, price one 
shilling. 


Angrand Prize. — The French Journal officiel of April 5, according to 
L’ Anthropologie for March-April, announces that the prize for American 
history and archeology, founded at the Bibliothéque National at Paris 
by M. Léon Angrand, has been awarded for the second time by an inter- 
national jury. This quinquennial prize of 5000 francs has this year been 
granted Dr René Verneau, assistant in anthropology in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, for his work Les Anciens Patagons, published 
through the generosity of Prince Albert of Monaco. The volume is re- 
garded as an excellent exposition of the collections accumulated at the 
Museum of Natural History and at the Trocadero during recent years. 
Dr Carl Lumholtz was given honorable mention in recognition of his 
researches among the tribes of the Sierra Madre of Mexico, notably the 
Huicholes and the Tarahumares. 
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The Philippine Government, by act of November 11, 1902, author- 
ized the Exposition Board for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to 
establish in the city of Manila a permanent museum for the Philippines. 
The Exposition Board has also taken measures to organize a permanent 
Academy of Sciences. Information can be furnished by Gustavo Neider- 
lein, 384 Calle Gral. Solano, San Miguel, City of Manila. 


Copper Age. —In a pamphlet, Z’dge de cuivre (Louvain, 1902, 35 
pages), reprinted from the Revue des Questions Scientifigues for July, 
1902, the Marquis de Nadaillac sums up the evidence in favor of the ex- 
istence of an ‘‘age’’ of copper anterior to that of bronze. The ‘‘ cop- 
per age’’ is most clearly marked in the New World, and pages 19-35 
are taken up with American data. Among the opponents of the idea of 
a ‘‘copper age’’ are Evans, Lubbock, Boyd-Dawkins, Mortillet, et al. 
The author thinks that, in most parts of the globe and among most 
peoples, copper as a useful metal came before bronze. It may have 
been also the first metal so employed. Nadaillac notes that the view that 
gold was the first metal to be used by man, set forth for about the first 
time by Fournet in his Z’¢nfluence du mineur sur le progrés de la civilisa- 
tion, published in 1861, has been recently advocated by M. Reinach. 

A. F.C. 


Modern Neanderthaloid. — At the meeting of the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society on July 19, 1902, Herr Dr v. Hansemann exhibited pho- 
tographs and an X-ray picture of a Hungarian (23 years of age), whose 
skull ‘‘ exhibits a certain likeness to the Neanderthal and Spy crania and 
to that of the Pithecanthropus’’ (Verh., p. 293). These resemblances 
lie in the marked development of the supraorbital ridges and the frontal 
sinuses, the flat of the head, and protuberance close behind bregma. A 


fuller account is promised later of these Neanderthaloidisms. 
A ¥. 


Painted Rune-stones. — The theory that many of the Scandinavian 
rune-stones were originally painted receives confirmation from the dis- 
covery, in the summer of 1g00, beneath the floor of the church at Gadre 
(island of Gotland), of seven rune-stones, three of which still contained 
traces of red coloring matter. A. F.C. 


Aboriginal Copper. — Mr Clarence B. Moore, 1321 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has prepared a reply to Mr Joseph D. McGuire’s 
closing remarks in the Copper symposium in the last issue of the Amert- 
can Anthropologist and will be glad to send it free to any one interested 


in the subject. 
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Pror. C. V. Harrman, whose work on the antiquities of Costa Rica 
was recently published by the Royal Geographical Society of Sweden, 
and who several months ago accepted service in the Carnegie Museum as 
a curator of archeology and ethnology, is at present in Costa Rica in the 
interest of the museum, says Sc/ence. The Carnegie Museum has obtained 
by purchase from Sefior Don Pedro Maria Velasco the extensive collec- 
tion of Costa Rica antiquities at present on deposit in the Museum of 
Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr W. J. Holland, the 
director of the Carnegie Museum, announces that it is not his intention, 
however, to remove the collection from the temporary custodianship of 
the museum in Philadelphia until a later date. 


THE Soci£TE D’ ANTHROPOLOGIE of Paris has recently lost by death 
two of its most distinguished members. Dr Victor Laborde, who died 
April 6th, aged 72 years, was editor of Za Tribune Médicale; in 1890 
he inaugurated a course in anthropologic biology in the School of Bi- 
ology, and in the following year was elected president of the Société 
d’ Anthropologie. Elie Massénat, who died March 16th, aged 72 years, 
as a result of exposure while conducting excavations at Eyzies, had been 


an enthusiastic student of cave deposits since 1863, when he began ex- 
cavations in the grotto at Puy de Lacan, later exploring those of Pouzet 
at Terrasson (Dordogne), at Laugerie-Haute, Laugerie-Basse, and else- 
where. 


Mr Har tan I. Situ, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
is at North Yakima, Washington, where he has begun an investigation 
of the archeology of that part of the valley of Columbia river east of the 
Dalles and south of the British Columbia boundary. This work is a con- 
tinuation of his general reconnoissance of the Northwest, and it is ex- 
pected that the present research will occupy four or five months. 


THE Russian GEOGRAPHICAL Society has awarded the large gold 
medals of its section of ethnography to Prof. V. A. Zhukovsky for his 
work on folklore in Persia, and to V. N. Perets for ethnological work. 

M. Satomon Reinacu, the distinguished French archeologist, was 
made an officer of the Légion d’Honneur on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial of l’Ecole de Rome. 

THE STOCKHOLM SOCIETY OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY has 
awarded its Vega medal to Professor von Richthofen of Berlin. 

THE DEATH of Dr H. Schurtz, assistant in ethnography in the 
museum at Bremen, has been announced. 


